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mVESTIGATION  OF  AID  TO  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committed   on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  We  will 
call  as  the  first  witness  this  morning,  Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachen,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Physically  Handicapped. 

"Wni  you  please  give  us  your  full  name,  your  title,  and  your  back- 
ground? 

Mr.  Strachan.  Mr,  Chairman,  my  name  is  Paul  A.  Strachan.  I 
am  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, an  organization  composed  of  the  blind,  deaf,  hard-of-hearing, 
amputees,  cardiacs,  polios,  tuberculars,  and  all  othet  groups  of  those 
disabled  by  congenital  defect,  injury,  or  disease. 

Our  federation  is  chartered  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  non- 
profit, educational,  beneficent  organization.  It  has  lodges  in  more 
than  30  cities,  and  an-at-large  membership  in  all  States. 

Today,  the  A.  F.  P.  H.  Committee  of  the  Deaf,  composed,  with  one 
exception,  of  totally  deaf  citizens,  will  present  the  case  for  our  deaf 
members.  This  committee  was  selected  as  a  representative  group, 
each  having  had  long  experience  in  practical  ways  in  dealing  with 
problems  ol  the  deaf. 

The  personnel  of  this  committee  is:  Mr.  August  P.  Herdtfelder, 
chairman,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.;  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  (Fan- 
wood)  School  for  the  Deaf;  2K-year  course,  Gallaudet  College;  B.  A., 
Oskaloosa  College  (Indiana);  teacher,  and  baseball  coach,  8  years, 
West  Virginia  State  School  for  the  Deaf;  president,  three  consecutive 
terms,  Baltimore  (Maryland)  Division,  No.  47,  National  Fraternal 
Society  of  the  Deaf;  lay  reader,  St.  Marks  Episcopal  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  4  years;  now  trustee,  Christ  Church  for  the  Deaf,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  national  vice  president,  A.  F.  P.  H.,  photo-lithographer 
etcher.  Bureau  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Mr.  Alan  B.  Crammatte,  a  national  vice  president,  A.  F.  P.  H.,  who 
will  make  the  presentation  to  the  committee,  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  who  became  deaf,  at  the  age  of  15  years,  as  a  result  of  spinal 
meningitis;  is  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  has  taken  post-graduate  courses  in  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  and  American  University,  of 
this  city.  He  taught  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Sji  years  in  Louisiana, 
and  5Y2  years,  in  New  York  City,  Present  occupation,  statistician, 
War  Department. 
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Mr.  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  director,  Division  of  the  Deaf  and  Deaf- 
ened, Departmeirt  of  Labor  and  Industry,  State  of  Michigan,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  native,  Superior,  "Wis.  At  8  years  of  age,  was  stricken  with 
spinal  meningitis  and  became  totally  deaf;  graduated  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf,  1889;  graduated,  1895,  Gallaudet  College,  with 
B.  A.  degree;  extensive  business  experience;  first  mortgage,  loan,  and 
insurance;  was  president  of  two  financial  corporations,  and  former 
member,  American  Bankers  Association;  former  president,  Gallaudet 
College  Alumni  Association,  having  presided  at  celebration  of  the 
college's  fiftieth  anniversary;  president  for  several  terms,  Minnesota 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  which  he  reorganized  and  incorporated; 
■former  president,  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  during  which 
time  its  membership  rose  to  3,000,  a  figure  never  attained  since; 
later,  was  president,  Michigan  Association  of  the  Deaf;  member, 
National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf;  honorary  member  of  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

Having  been  one  of  those  instrumental  in  having  a  law  enacted, 
in  Minnesota,  in  1913,  creating  the  first  State  bureau  for  the  deaf, 
in  a  State  department  of  labor,  in  the  United  States,  he  was  called 
to  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  1937,  to  put  a  similar  bill  through  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  which  bill  passed  without  a  single  vote  in  opposition  in 
either  Senate,  or  House.  Governor  Murphy,  now  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  signed  the  bill  on  the  day  it 
was  placed  on  his  desk.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Howard  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Division  of  the  Deaf  and  Deafened  of  the  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Labor,  which  division  he  organized,  and  has 
since  been  its  director.     Has  three  grandsons  in  United  States  Navy. 

Mrs.  Alice  T.  Terry,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  lost  hearing  completely, 
overnight,  at  age  of  9  years;  graduated,  Missouri  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo.,  where,  on  several  occasions,  she  had  acted  as 
substitute  teacher;  attended  Gallaudet  College  for  1  year,  but,  al- 
though passing  all  exams,  did  not  return,  as  attended  another  hearing 
college,  instead,  until  time  of  marriage.  Since  1915,  has  been  active 
in  national  and  State  affairs  of  the  deaf.  Twice  president,  California 
Association  of  the  Deaf,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  organized  deaf 
in  the  United  States.  Contributor  to  many  magazines  of  articles  on 
the  deaf;  life  member,  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  since  1915, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  its  eugenics  committee. 

Ernest  C.  Herron,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  past  president,  Dixie  Association 
of  the  Deaf,  covering  eight  States;  formerly  secretary,  Georgia  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Deaf;  former  secretary,  Atlanta  division.  National 
Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf;  member,  board  of  directors,  Georgia 
Association  of  the  Deaf;  member,  advisory  board,  Georgia  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Cave  Springs,  Ga. ;  printer  and  proofreader,  Ivan  Allen- 
Marshall  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Perry  E.  Seely,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Ten  years,  instructor  and 
athletic  coach,  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf;  former  director,  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf;  president,  California  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
and  president.  Southern  California  Civic  League  of  the  Deaf;  lawyer, 
newspaperman,  printer;  long  active  in  civic  and  political  affairs. 

Harvey  B.  Barnes,  director,  vocational  training,  Illinois  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  111.,  for  past  11  years;  graduate,  Gallaudet 
College;  author  of  many  treatises  on  problems  of  educating  and 
training  the  deaf,  and  other  physically  handicapped;  consultant  on 
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placement  of  physically  handicapped,  Campbell's  Soup  Corporation, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  foregoing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  demonstrates  that  this 
committee  is  well  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  problems  affecting  the 
deaf. 

The  interpreter  for  the  occasion  is  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Foxwell,  of  Christ 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Crammatte  will  now  take  the  stand. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Crammatte,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Physically  Handicapped. 

Will  you  please  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  background,  and 
state  whom  you  represent. 

STATEMENT  OF  AIAN  B.  CRAMMATTE,  NATIONAL  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED, INC.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Crammatte.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Alan  B.  Crammatte, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  a  national  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc.,  a  federation  of  all 
types  of  physically  handicapped  people,  hereinbefore  described  to 
your  committee. 

In  this  hearing  I  am  representing  the  committee  of  the  deaf  of  our 
federation,  which  committee  is  composed  of  Messrs.  August  P, 
Herdtfelder,  chairman,  and  myself,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Alice 
T.  Terry  and  Mr.  Perry  E.  Seely,  of  Los  Angeles,  CaHf . ;  Mr.  Ernest  C. 
Herron,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Jay  Cooke  Howard,  of  Detroit,  Mich,  (all  of 
whom,  like  myself,  are  totally  deaf);  and  Mr.  Harvey  B.  Barnes,  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  as  consultant. 

Our  purpose  is  to  inform  the  committee,  from  our  own  point  of 
view  as  deaf  citizens  of  the  United  States,  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  problems  of  the  deaf,  and  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  remedies  therefor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  presentation,  if  members  of  the  House 
investigating  committee  desire  to  interrogate  us,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  respond,  through  our  interpreters. 

First  of  all,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  deaf  are  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  work  now  being  undertaken  by  your  committee, 
and  we  wish  to  commend  in  particular  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  were  humanitarian  and  far-sighted  enough  to 
have  supported  House  Resolution  230,  which  was  the  means  of 
having  established  this  investigating  committee.  I  may  say  that 
our  federation  worked  diligently  for  more  than  a  year  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  this  happy  consummation. 

We  are  also  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  recognizes  that  the  problems  of  the  physically  handicapped 
are,  indeed,  national  problems,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Nation.  We  endorse,  unreservedly,  the  essential  points 
of  the  A.  F.  P.  H.  program,  that  there  be  Federal  consideration  of 
the  situation  of  the  25,000,000  physically  handicapped,  and  means 
provided  whereby  they  may  have: 

1.  Medical,  surgical,  and  therapeutic  treatment,  when  necessary, 
including  use  of  prosthetic  and  orthopedic  appliances,  trusses,  hearing 
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aids,  eyeglasses,  or  other  devices,  the  use  of  which  is  calculated  to 
improve  the  physical  capacities  of  the  individual. 

2.  Education  and  training. 

3.  Placement  in  suitable  employment. 

4.  Follow  up. 

5.  Abolition  of  all  unfair  discrimination  against  employment  of 
otherwise  qualified,  but  physically  handicapped  applicants  for  posi- 
tions both  in  Government  service  and  in  private  industry. 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  represents  in  a  general  way  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped,  today,  and  we  urge  that  you  favorably  consider 
these  points  in  preparing"  your  committee's  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Special  Problems  of  the  Deaf 

The  specific  problems  of  the  deaf,  however,  constitute  a  somewhat 
more  limited  field.  While  in  many  instances  the  deaf  may  require 
medical  treatment  or  the  use  of  various  appliances  before  being  placed 
in  positions  to  perform  certain  types  of  work,  the  difficulties  of  the 
deaf  lie  primarily  in  educational  and  employment  fields.  Education, 
and  educational  facilities  for  the  deaf  are  not  adequate.  There  is  a 
lack  of  acceptance  by  industry,  the  Government,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, of  the  fact  that  the  deaf  are  able  and  competent  to  perform 
many  types  of  work,  ranging  from  the  trades  to  the  highest  professions, 
and  including  approximately  500  of  the  estimated  6,800  types  of  em- 
ployment ordinarily  found  in  the  Federal  service,  and  many  hundreds 
of  more  types  of  jobs  out  of  the  estimated  21,000  different  types  of 
work  in  the  whole  United  States  of  America. 

Only  comparatively  recently,  in  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  has  the  Federal  civil  service  given  anything  like  a  fair  break  to 
the  deaf.  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  circulars  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  showed  that  only  about  65  types  of  positions,  out  of  the 
then  estimated  6,800  different  types  of  Federal  employment,  were 
considered  as  being  open  to  examination  to  the  deaf. 

Recently,  largely  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  A.  F.  P.  H.,  we 
believe,  and  the  splendid  support  given  to  that  federation's  urgent 
requests  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck,  a  member  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee;  chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee,  and  now,  majority  whip,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
in  collaboration  with  other  Federal  agencies,  made  an  extensive  survey 
and  found  that  the  deaf  were  even  then  satisfactorily  filling  approxi- 
mately 400  different  types  of  jobs.  To  these  jobs  we  understand  the 
Commission  subsequently  admitted  the  deaf  to  examination,  and  we 
further  understand  that  this  Survey  of  the  handicapped  is  still  being 
carried  on  and  continual  additions  being  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
findings,  from  month  to  month.  We  submit,  at  this  point,  a  copy  of 
the  aforementioned,  Survey,  for  the  record.  We  are  confident  that 
in  due  time  it  will  be  shown  that  the  deaf,  if  properly  trained  and  edu- 
cated, can  hold  acceptably  any  type  of  job  except  those  wherein  hear- 
ing is  an  actual  requisite. 

Here,  we  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Representative  Ramspeck,  whom  we 
know  to  be  a  real  friend  to  all  the  physically  handicapped,  and  we  hope 
that  all  other  Members  of  Congress  will  follow  his  splendid  example  of 
broad  humanitarianism  and  plain  horse  sense  in  pioneering  in  this 
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vitally  important  field,  and  urging  full  development  and  use  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

We  also  wish  to  commend  those  members  who  spoke  in  favor  of 
House  Resolution  230,  Representative  Sabath;  Representative  Allen, 
Representative  Robsion,  Representative  Weiss,  Representative  Coch- 
ran, Representative  Miller  of  Nebraska,  Representative  Hare,  Rep- 
resentative Hoffman,  Representative  Holifield,  Representative  Voor- 
his.  Representative  Rolph,  Representative  Eberharter,  Representative 
Murray,  Representative  Cole  of  Missouri,  and  Representative  Carson. 

We  especially  commend  the  members  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, who  spoke  for  the  Measure:  Mrs.  Norton,  whom  we  know  is 
personally  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped; 
Representative  Welch,  who  not  only  spoke  for  the  resolution  on  the 
floor,  but,  prior  to  that,  had  rendered  yeoman  service  to  bring  it  out  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  with  a  favorable  report;  Representative 
Randolph,  whose  previous  bills  on  behalf  of  our  fellow  handicapped, 
the  blind,  are  now  law. 

We  conclude  by  rendering  thanks  to  the  whole  House  for  having 
unanimously  passed  House  Resolution  230. 

Before  elaborating  upon  our  chief  difficulties,  first  let  us  consider 
the  fact  that,  in  the  United  States,  there  are  between  60,000  and 
100,000  totally  deaf  persons.  In  addition,  there  are  others  with 
hearing  impairment  in  some  degree  for  which  estimates  vary  widely; 
one  estimate  set  a  figure  of  3,000,000  school  children  with  some  degree 
of  hearing  impairment.  The  American  Medical  Association  recently 
estimated  a  hard-of-hearing  population  of  5,500,000. 

To  these,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  number  of  military  casual- 
ties, who  will  come  within  the  totally  deaf  category,  and  we  are  tpld 
that  the  Veterans  Administration  estimates  there  will  be  not  less 
than  10,000  of  these.  These  figures  do  not  include  those  deprived 
of  their  hearing  after  middle  life. 

The  totally  deaf,  then,  including  the  congenitally  deaf,  those 
afflicted  by  disease  or  injury,  and  those  who  have  lost  hearing  in 
later  life  would  probably  be  numbered  at  about  200,000  all  told. 

Of  the  totally  deaf  it  is  reliably  shown  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 15,000  children  in  State-supported  residential  schools;  5,000 
in  public  day  schools,  and  1,000  in  private  schools.  These  children 
are  educated  at  a  cost  of  $100  each  (for  certain  small,  day  schools  or 
classes,  and  to  this,  overhead  costs  must  be  added)  to  a  total  of  over 
$1,000  per  year  per  child.  The  per  person  average  added  cost,  due 
to  deafness,  for  day  schools  is  about  $250,  and  the  average  over-all 
cost  for  residential  schools  $540. 

The  Committee  of  the  Deaf  of  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  wishes  to  know  if  the  Nation  is  realizing  to 
the  full  on  the  Nation's  investment  to  educate  these  children. 

Broadly:  (1)  Does  this  education  properly  prepare  these  children 
to  achieve  complete  function  as  self-supporting,  contributing  citi- 
zens, and  (2)  are  adequate  facilities  provided  to  aid  these  deaf  children, 
on  becoming  deaf  adults,  to  find  the  place  in  life  where  they  can  best 
accomplish  their  duties  and  privileges  in  competition  with  the  hearing? 

As  a  rule,  schools  for  the  deaf  provide  an  elementary  education, 
or  less,  for  their  students,  plus  a  few  years  (3  to  7)  of  vocational 
education,  for  2  to  4  hours  a  day,  and  necessarily  at  an  elementary 
school  level.     This  is  the  optimum  achievement  offered  in  the  schools; 
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a  great  many  children  do  not  achieve  more  than  a  fifth-grade  education 
and  vocational  training  fitting  them  for  little  other  than  menial  labor. 

A  few  schools  offer  courses  at  high-school  level,  and  about  2  percent 
of  the  students  enter  Gallaudet  College,  a  part  of  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  at  Kendall  Green,  Seventh  Street  and  Florida 
Avenue,  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  large  majority  of  the  deaf  adults  are  employed  as  factory  workers 
and  skilled  or  semiskilled  laborers.  A  very  few  are  professional 
workers  or  in  business  for  themselves  in  a  small  way.  In  part,  the 
low  level  of  employment  and,  in  depressed  times,  the  wide  unem- 
ployment among  the  deaf  are  due  to  their  handicap,  but,  in  larger 
part,  the  deaf  are  held  down  by  lack  of  educational  opportunities; 
misconception  of  their  abilities,  and  difficulty  in  securing  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  those  abilities. 

More  specifically,  the  needs  of  the  deaf  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  rehabilitatory  efforts  which  should  be  made  in  their 
behalf: 

1.  Medical  Tr'aatmbnt 

In  general,  medical  treatment  presents  certain  aspects  to  be  investi- 
gated; few  in  number,  but  vital  in  importance. 

A.  Federal. — A  survey  of  preventive  and  curative  medical  work, 
and  the  part  played  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in: 

(a)  Promoting  research  in  prevention  and  cure  of  deafness. 

(6)  Coordinating  such  research  and  providing  for  dissemination  of 
its  results  to  doctors,  hospitals,  clinics,  parents,  teachers,  and  the 
general  public,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  highly  successful  campaign 
on  syphilis,  conducted  by  Surgeon  General  Parran. 

B.  State:  (a)  and  (6)  above,  and  the  extent  and  character  of 
clinical  aid  for  school  children  with  little  hearing  loss,  or  curable 
deafness. 

(c)  Provision  for  examination  and  treatment  of  children  in  schools 
for  the  deaf,  for  secondary  handicaps,  such  as  weak  eyes,  or  progres- 
sive blindness,  which  often  accompany  deafness. 

(d)  A  review  of  laws  now  in  effect  in  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  which  require  that  doctors  report  to  county  health 
or  school  authorities  any  children  with  hearing  loss,  with  whom  the 
doctors  may  come  into  contact.  This  review  to  be  based  on  the  use 
and  effectiveness  of  the  laws,  and  what  actual  treatment  and  educa- 
tional aid  for  parents  and  child  result. 

(e)  A  similar  study  of  State  laws  requiring  the  testing  of  the  hear- 
ing of  public  school  children  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  Indiana  and 
New  Jersey. 

2.  Education  and  Training 

Education  of  the  deaf  is,  today,  essentially  a  State  proposition, 
with  the  exception  of  some  20  private  schools,  and  127  city  day 
schools  or  classes.  There  are  61  State  residential  schools  and 
Gallaudet  College  (Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf),  a  federally 
supported  institution.  Fifteen  thousand  out  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand school  children  are  in  public  residential  schools,  State-support- 
ed, in  the  main. 
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FEDERAL 

Gallaudet  College  (Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf),  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government,  is  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  this 
Nation,  or  the  world.  It  should  be  a  model  institution,  worthy  of 
the  limelight  into  which  its  rarity  casts  it,  as  well  as  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  educational  genius  for  whom  it  is  named.  Above 
all,  it  should  be  a  center  of  research  on  all  problems  of  deafness. 

STATE 

(a)  Preschool  education 

Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing the  special  educational  care  needed  for  the  very  young  deaf  child, 
mostly  by  private  "nurseries,"  and  occasionally  by  the  more  pro- 
gressive State  residential  schools. 

The  very  young  deaf  child  is  peculiar  in  that  he  receives  none  of 
the  auditory  educational  stimuli  which  provide  the  normal  child 
with  a  background  of  general  knowledge  before  entry  into  school  at 
the  age  of  six.  Psychological  findings  have  shown  that  the  delay  in 
providing  some  substitute  for  this  subconscious  learning  results  in  a 
lag  in  educational  achievement  of  3  to  5  years,  or  more,  a  most- 
serious  handicap  to  any  person. 

The  committee  of  the  deaf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  requests  appropriate  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
pre-school  education,  and  why  it  has  not  been  more  widely  adopted. 
If  this  is  not  feasible  as  a  school  proposition,  at  least  there  should  be 
a  continuing  project  for  educating  parents  of  very  young  deaf  children 
in  their  proper  mental  assistance.  Consideration  of  the  value  of 
State-supported  kindergartens  is  desirable,  although  theoretical  judg- 
ments of  their  feasibility  differ.  This  study,  in  our  opinion,  should 
be  performed  at  once  by  any  or  all  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  By  direction  of  this  investigating  committee. 

2.  By  direction  of  the  Committees  on  Education  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  by  establishment  of  an  appropriate  commission. 

3.  By  direction  of  the  Congress,  through  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  in  collaboration  with  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

(b)  Primary  education 

Is  the  primary-school  program  in  all  schools  accomplishing  what  it 
should  in  giving  the  child  the  tools  of  learning — specifically  for  the 
deaf  child — reading  ability  and  language? 

Is  too  much  time  given  to  speech  training,  at  the  sacrifice  of  fact 
learning  and  tool  training?  This  is  a  moot  question  among  educators 
of  the  deaf;  the  deaf  public,  in  general,  questions  the  heavy  stress  on 
speech  teaching  and  lip  reading.  They  know  it  is  not  an  adequate 
means  of  providing  quickly  the  grasp  of  language  and  general  back- 
ground of  knowledge  which  every  hearing  child  brings  with  him  on 
his  first  day  at  school,  but  the  deaf  child  almost  entirely  lacks.  The 
deaf  further  believe  that  no  State-supported  school  should  be  allowed 
to  require  its  pupils  to  follow  any  one  mode  of  communication. 
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(c)    The  deaf  child  in  intermediate  and  advanced  grades 

Are  curricula  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  as  advanced  as  the  poten- 
tial abihties  of  the  pupils  would  justify?  As  a  rule  schools  for  the 
deaf  offer  an  education  up  to  the  eighth  grade  level — this  in  spite  of 
grade  nomenclature  and  disregarding  the  large  numbers  whom  the 
schools  are  unable  to  graduate.  Some  schools  have  successful  high 
school  courses — some  merely  pretend  to.  Is  this  level  of  achievement 
the  optimum?  If  not,  what  is  the  cause — lack  of  specialized  teaching 
methods,  lack  of  proper  textbooks  and  classroom  aids,  inadequate 
teaching  personnel,  subject  matter  below  the  biologic  level  of  the 
pupils,  frustration  of  the  pupils  in  attempting  the  oft-times  too- 
difRcult  art  of  speech  and  lip  reading,  or  what? 

A  study  of  textbooks  used  in  schools  for  the  deaf  6  years  ago 
revealed  an  amazing  variation  not  only  of  texts  in  use,  but  in  grad- 
ing, number  of  years  in  school,  grade  levels  for  introduction  of  various 
subjects,  and  other  procedures  and  methods.  Why  have  not  years 
of  experience  brought  greater  agreement  as  to  the  best  methods  in 
this  highly  specialized  work?  Provincialism  and  uncontrolled  experi- 
mentation are  not  acceptable  in  so  vital  a  field.  Why  could  not  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  establish  a  division  for  the  deaf,  to 
study,  coordinate,  and  advise,  with  a  view  to  solving  problems,  dis- 
covering best  methods,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  information  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  educators  and  all  others  concerned? 
Our  suggestion  regarding  this  matter  is  accompanied  by  a  further 
suggestion:  since  we  have  observed  that  few  studies  of  the  deaf  have 
been  made  by  strictly  Government  agencies,  and  since  we  fear  such 
studies  would  be  made — as  seems  to  be  the  custom — by  nondeaf,  that 
if  such  studies  are  to  be  made,  there  be  a  qualified  deaf  expert  included 
on  the  research  staff,  who  knows  and  understands  the  psychology  and 
needs  of  his  own  people  as  only  a  deaf  person  could. 

(d)  Secondary  education 

Why  are  there  so  few  classes  for  the  deaf  at  true  high-school  level? 
A  few  schools  have  provided  high-school  classes,  with  restricted  cur- 
ricula, but  the  general  level  has  been  so  low  that  Gallaudet  College 
has  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  preparatory  class  to  provide 
the  necessary  background  for  college  studies  to  that  exceptional  2 
percent  who  are  able  to  pass  the  college  entrance  examinations. 
The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  School  for  the  Deaf  has  maintained  for  some 
years  a  successful  high-school  course.  Why  this  has  not  been  further 
copied  is  a  question  in  point. 

Why  is  there  no  advanced  vocational  school  for  the  deaf — State, 
sectional,  or  national?  Vocational  training  is  vital  to  the  deaf,  they 
being  mostly  wage  earners.  The  limited  vocational  training,  com- 
bined with  the  elementary  academic  courses,  offered  by  the  schools 
for  the  deaf,  barely  enables  the  young  nien  to  enter  their  trades  at 
a  beginning  apprentice  level.  The  printing  trade,  the  one  in  which, 
the  schools  have  accomplished  the  most  success,  is  a  case  in  point: 
Exceptional  graduates  of  State  school  courses  are  occasionally  ac- 
cepted as  "two-thirders"  by  the  International  Typographical  Union. 
Cannot  provision  be  made  to  furnish  more  adequate  vocational  and 
technical  training  for  young  men  who  must  face  a  doubly  hard  task 
in  breaking  into  a  trade? 
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(e)  Adult  education 

What  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  provisions  for  training  or  re- 
training of  the  deaf  who  have  left  school,  including  (1)  extension 
courses  and  night  classes,  (2)  short  courses  and  summer  schools, 
(3)  specialized  rehabilitation  traming  for  specific  jobs?  The  deaf 
worker  generally  sells  himself  on  the  basis  of  special  skill  in  a  limited 
number  of  jobs.  Technological  advances  or  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment often  create  a  need  for  retraining.  The  avenues  of  training 
open  to  the  normal  person  are  often  insurmountably  difficult  for  the 
deaf.  Too,  the  adult  deaf  can  benefit  by  further  education,  no 
matter  what  their  positions  in  life  may  be.  In  recent  years  the 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  made  cooperative  arrangements 
with  State  and  national  agencies  for  short  courses  at  the  school,, 
extension  work  in  farming,  and  an  agent  who  served  as  contact  man 
with  country  farm  agents.  This  was  a  most  successful  venture  and 
points  the  way  for  similar  action  by  other  schools  along  similar  lines. 
There  are  important  possibilities  for  action  in  adult  education  by 
Gallaudet  College;  these  possibilities,  also  inherent  in  the  proposed 
national  or  sectional  secondary  schools  and  the  State  schools,  are 
large  and  should  be  investigated. 

Also  worthy  of  consideration  would  be  the  provision  of  some 
assistance  to  exceptionally  able  graduates  of  Gallaudet  College  so 
that  they  might  pursue  specialized  studies  at  a  higher  level  in  other 
colleges.  The  deaf  are  usually  Saturday's  children  and  must  struggle 
for  a  living.  The  process  of  securing  higher  education  is  doubly 
arduous  for  them  in  such  a  situation. 

(/)  Education,  general 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  A.  F.  P.  H.  that  the  education  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  both  as  a  humanitarian  project  and  as  a 
cold,  business  proposition — in  that  it  converts  potential  and  actual 
wards  of  the  Nation  into  contributing  taxpayers,  rather  than  tax 
eaters — is  worthy  of  the  best  available  personnel,  equipment,  plant, 
and  finances.  As  a  general  rule,  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  receives  a 
salary,  considerably  less  than  does  the  teacher  in  public  schools, 
especially  vocational  teachers,  whose  remuneration  is  far  from  suffi- 
cient to  attract  competent  craftsmen;  training  qualifications  are  not 
so  high;  in  many  instances  plants  are  inadequate;  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  some  States  are  not  even  under  the  department  of  education. 
These  conditions  should  be  remedied  by  a  policy  of  treating  schools 
for  the  deaf  as  educational  institutions,  with  high  priority  on  quali- 
fied personnel,  equipment,  and  finances. 

Administration  of  compulsory  school  laws  in  many  States  has 
resulted  often  in  misguided  parents  withholding  a  deaf  child  from 
sorely  needed  education,  under  the  misconception  that  the  school 
for  the  deaf  is  an  asylum,  or,  in  short,  a  place  for  idiots  or  feeble- 
minded. Here  lies  a  problem  in  law,  administration,  and  public 
relations. 

Especial  stress  should  be  laid  upon  vocational  training  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  employment — at  the  level  of  potential  ability. 
We  recommend  a  survey  of  vocational  training  in  these  schools,  with 
the  following  criteria  in  mind:  adequacy  of  the  training  as  direct 
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preparation  for  jobs;  general  level  of  achievement  as  cornpared  with 
the  public  schools;  the  extent  and  success  of  cooperative  training 
and  its  special  value  to  deaf  persons;  the  possibility  of  vocational 
or  technical  training  on  a  higher  level;  the  need  for  exceptional 
vocational  teachers  and  specializing  training  for  such  teachers. 

As  we  conclude  our  presentation  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  the  deaf,  which  we  consider  to  be  of  first  importance  to 
their  welfare  and  security,  we  desire  to  offer  certain  suggestions  to 
the  House  investigating  committee: 

Since  we  have  established  the  fact  that  elementary  education  of 
the  deaf  today  is  largely  a  State  proposition,  yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  such  circumstances — when  and  where  the  States  do  not 
do  an  adequate  and  complete  job,  which,  in  many  States  is  the  case, 
for  advanced  trades,  technical,  agricultural  training  and  adult  educa- 
tion— can  appropriately  survey  the  present  set-up  and  upon  its 
findings  suggest  standards  to  which  all  State  schools  should  conform 
as  a  matter  of  good  educational  policy.     To  do  this,  we  suggest — 

That  a  Presidential  commission  of  three  be  appointed,  by  and  with 
approval  of  the  Congress — these  commissioners  to  be  chosen  from 
exceptionally  qualified  educators  and  administrators,  and  one  from 
the  ranks  of  the  deaf.  That  such  commission  undertake  a  survey, 
by  personal  contact,  and  through  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  and /or  other  Federal  agencies,  be  enabled 
■to  ascertain  facts  as  to  the  adequacy  of  State  schools  and  suggest 
standards  in  administrative  policy,  educational  requirements  for  the 
staff  and  faculty,  teaching  techniques,  equipment,  and  facilities. 
YVhere  such  State  educational  institutions  may  function  through 
Federal  grants,  in  any  way,  that  they  be  called  upon  to  meet  such 
standards  as  may,  properly,  be  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
in  exchange  for  such  grants. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

With  respect  to  Gallaudet  College  (the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf),  since  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  federally  supported  institution,  we 
believe  Congress  has  a  right  to  lay  down  a  policy  for  the  college  to 
follow.  Therefore,  we  respectfully  suggest,  as  a  condition  prec,edent 
to  proper  standards  of  education  being  observed  in  that  institution,  a 
study  be  immediately  undertaken,  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  By  the  House  investigating  committee,  alone,  or,  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  such  other  Federal 
agencies  as  may  be  at  interest,  or,  in  collaboration  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education,  to  ascertain  all  present  conditions  within 
the  college,  its  plant,  equipment,  personnel,  curriculum,  and  operat- 
ing procedures  and  to  devise  a  program  whereby  the  college  can  be 
raised  to  accredited  standing. 

Such  survey  might,  nominally,  be  under  direction  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  Teaching,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Council  of  Education,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Presidents,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Con- 
ference of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  at  least 
one  representative  from  the  present  board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet 
College,  and  one  representative  from  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni 
Association. 
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2.  We  recommend,  further,  that  Congress  take  steps  to  raise  stand- 
ards of  the  college  by  causing  all  future  appointments  to  the  faculty 
of  Gallaudet,  to  be  made  by  regular  civil-service  examination,  with 
standards,  pay,  and  pensions  for  such  teachers  established  under  the 
Federal  Classifications  Act,  with  specialized  qualifications  to  fit  the 
situation  at  Gallaudet  College. 

In  regard  to  secondary  education,  for  all  practical  purposes  non- 
existent today,  except  in  Gallaudet  College  and  a  very  few  progressive 
schools  for  the  deaf,  we  wish  to  recommend  establishment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  several  regional  secondary  schools  for  the  deaf. 
Such  schools  could  provide  vocational  training  on  more  advanced  levels 
to  prepare  young  people  for  actual  employment.  Academically,  such 
schools  could  provide  a  bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  elementary 
level  of  achievement  in  most  State  schools  for  the  deaf  and  true  college 
standards,  now  inadequately  provided  at  Gallaudet  College  by  an  extra 
preparatory  y^n^  and  a  general  lowering  of  standards  as  compared  to 
accredited  colleges. 

3.  Placement 

federal  and  state 

We  deplore  the  inadequacy  and  ineffectiveness  of  rehabilitation  and 
placement  work  for  the  deaf,  on  the  following  bases: 

(a)  Lack  of  over-all,  national  planning. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  does  not  have  a  bureau, 
division,  nor  even  a  specialist  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  deaf  and 
their  employment,  as  far  as  is  known. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  as  well  as  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

(b)  Lack  of  field  agents  with  understanding  of  the  deaf  and  ability 
to  communicate  with  them. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  not  sufficient  applicants  in  some  of  the 
field  offices  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  justify  appointment  of  a  specialist  for 
the  deaf  therein,  but,  the  number  of  physically  handicapped  in  general 
surely  does  justify  a  specialist  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  person  selected  should  not  be  one  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  the  deaf  and  able  to  communicate  with  them  in  the 
language  with  which  they  feel  at  ease. 

(c)  Lack  of  specialized  training  for  field  agents  dealing  with  the  deaf. 
The  situation  requires  special  workers,  with  special  knowledge,  both 

of  the  deaf  and  of  rehabilitation  and  placement  procedures.  Their 
training  could  well  be  an  initial  project  of  the  bureau  mentioned  in 
(a)  above. 

(d)  Lack  of  specialized  job  studies  to  explore  the  field  of  positions 
for  which  the  deaf  are  qualified.  The  Survey  of  the  Handicapped, 
adverted  to  earlier  in  this  presentation,  we  believe  to  be  only  a  start 
in  the  right  direction ;  such  work  should  be  carried  on  continually. 

As  an  aside,  I  would  like  to  say  we  just  got  this  copy  this  m.orning, 
and  the  fellow  who  got  it  was  working  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  as  a  linotype  operator.  He  was  very  much  interested  in.  that 
type  of  work.  He  looked  it  up  and  found  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission will  admit  to  examination  those  who  are  hard  of  hearing,  but 
not  the  deaf. 
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The  peculiar  thing  about  that  is  that  there  are  somethiii.g  like  25 
deaf  m.en  working  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  a  great  many  of 
them  operating  linotype  machines,  and  they  are  all  engaged  in  skilled 
operations. 

(e)  Lack  of  liaison  between  schools  for  the  deaf  and  State  or  na- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies. 

The  cooperation  cited  previously,  maintained  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Deaf,  points  the  way. 

(J)  Many  cases  of  mishandling  of  deaf  appliants;  placem.ent  in  jobs 
for  which  they  had  not  been  trained;  for  which  they  had  little  apti- 
tude or  which  they  did  not  especially  desire;  reeducation  which  was 
not  wanted  and  in  many  cases,  if  proper  placement  was  made,  was  not 
needed;  and  general  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  psychology  and 
problems  of  the  deaf. 

(1)  We  recommend  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  special 
agents  for  the  deaf.  Originally  heads  of  State  labor  bureaus  for  the 
deaf,  now  incorporated  in  the  War  Manpower- United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  set-up. 

(2)  We  urge  appointment  of  a  specialist  for  the  deaf,  to  develop 
and  execute  policies.  Nation-wide  in  scope,  relating  to  all  phases  of 
placement  and  follow-up  on  the  job,  in  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  as  well  as  a  division  for  the  physically  handicapped  in 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  as  called  for  in  the  general 
A.  F.  P.  H.  program. 

(3)  We  urge  establishment  of  a  division  for  the  deaf  in  the  United- 
States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  with  properly  qualified 
specialists  in  the  field  of  deaf  affairs  to  staff  it,  such  division  to  de- 
velop adequate  methods  of  procedure  respecting  rehabilitation  if  and 
when  needed  by  the  deaf;  collect  and  dissemin.ate  information  regard- 
ing the  deaf  and  their  potentialities;  develop  contacts  with  all  deaf 
institutions  of  learning,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  carry  on,  for  the  present, 
and  in  the  future  untU  such  time  as  adequate  educational  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  deaf  by  the  States,  such  supplemental  education, 
along  vocational  and  technical  lines,  as  may  be  practicable  and  neces- 
sary to  meet  present  emergencies  for  manpower. 

(4)  We  urge,  in  both  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  in 
the  United  States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  that  where  the 
number  of  the  deaf  population  is  large  enough  to  justify  it  there  be 
specialists  for  the  deaf  appointed  to  cover  each  field  office. 

(5)  With  min.or  changes,  we  recom.mend  the  same  procedure  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  this 
agency,  unquestionably,  there  should  be  a  specialist,  exceptionally 
well  qualified  on  all  problems  of  the  deaf,  and  the  work  of  such 
specialist  should  be  a  continuing  proposition  m  research  and  appli- 
cation and  development  of  national  policy. 

(6)  We  further  believe  that  there  should  be  a  specialist  in  problems 
of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  whose  work 
would  be  to  devote  full  time  to  studies  of  State  and  private  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  deaf,  and  whose  annual  report  would  be 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  that  Office,  through  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  to  the  Congress. 

(7)  We  further  recommend  that  ConsTess  immediately  appropriate 
not'lcss  than  $2,000,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Pubhc  Health  Service, 
in  research  and  apphed  medicine  and  other  treatments,  to  develop. 
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if  possible,  cures  for  deafness.  We  believe  that  continuous  study, 
and  application,  in  this  field,  might  well,  in  time,  eradicate  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  affliction  of  deafness  from  our  population. 

We  further  recommend  that  Congress  appropriate  not  less  than 
$100,000,  to  be  used  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  Commission, 
to  study  the  situation  as  regards  State  schools  and  private  institu- 
tions of  learning,  for  the  deaf,  with  the  objectives  to  be,  as  defined  in 
earlier  par.ts  of  this  testimony,  to  raise  standards  of  education  of  the 
deaf,  through  better  facilities,  teachers,  equipment,  and  finances. 
We  are  content  to  leave  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  done  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  in  its  wisdom  and 
beneficence,  it  will  do  full  justice  to  its  deaf  constituency. 

4.  Follow-up 

Follow-up  in  rehabilitation  is  peculiarly  necessary  for  the  deaf, 
whose  difficulties  in  communication  and  with  language  make  work- 
ing relations  and  understanding  a  difficult  problem. 

This  work  coul(d  be  handled  by  special  agents,  as  recommended 
above. 

5.  General 

As  one  plank  in  the  platform  of  A.  F.  P.  H.,  that  Federation  calls 
for  establishment  of  a  "Federal  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped,"  with 
divisions  therein  for  the  blind,  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  cardiacs,  TB's, 
amputees,  and  others,  who  are  disabled  by  congenital  defect,  injury, 
or  disease.  We  unqualifiedly  endorse  that  plan,  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  put  it  into  effect  immediately,  so  that  such  agency  may 
begin  the  all-important  task  of  consolidating,  and  coordinating  the 
many  activities  now  in  operation  for  the  handicapped,  but  which, 
in  our  opinion,  lack  the  force  and  effectiveness  they  would  have,  if 
operating  under  one  head.  We  further  believe  that  establishment 
of  such  a  Bureau  would,  in  the  long  run,  not  only  perform  these 
important  tasks  much  more  efficiently,  but,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
actually  save  money  to  the  Government,  in  elimination,  of  duplication 
of  work,  and  so  forth. 

DISCRIMINATION 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  insurance  com- 
panies refuse  to  insure  the  deaf,  charge  higher  rates,  or  limit  avail- 
able policies  to  certain  types  of  insurance.  For  years,  deaf  drivers 
were  denied  liability  insurance.  This  is  discrimination,  unjustified 
by  facts.  A  fraternal  insurance  organization  by  and  for  the  deaf  has 
well  demonstrated  that  they  are  good  risks  for  life  insurance;  a  few 
life  insurance  companies  consider  the  deaf  good  enough  risks  to  justify 
hiring  deaf  salesmen;  deaf  drivers  have  been  accorded  an  excellent 
safety  record  by  many  authorities.  A  review  of  insurance  laws  to 
remove  this  discrimination  is  called  for. 

Likewise,  discrimination  by  private  industry  in  employment,  greatly 
lessened  now,  due  to  the  urgency  of  war,  has  been  an  ever-present 
problem  and  barrier  to  deaf  men  and  women  seeking  to  establish 
themselves  as  contributing  citizens  of  this  Nation.  Doubtless  the 
war  has  done  much  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  but  the  lessons  learned 
as  to  the  employability  of  the  deaf  will  probably  be  forgotten,  as 
were  those  of  World  War  I.     It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  human 
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nature  that  we  are  forced  to  say,  'The  deaf  come  into  their  rights  only 
when  the  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  human  holocaust. 

In  some  States,  courts  furnish  interpreters  to  cover  cases  m  which 
the  deaf  are  participants,  at  no  cost  to  the  deaf,  provided  such  inter- 
preters are  approved  by  recognized  organizations  of  the  deaf,  bome 
States  do  not  furnish  interpreters  at  all.  -n  j      i 

While  we  recognize  that  Congress  has  power  only  over  J^ederal 
courts  in  order  to  standardize  this  procedure  and  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  some  States,  interpreters,  not  approved  by  organiza- 
tions of  the  deaf,  are  arbitrarily  assigned,  we  recommend  that  Con- 
gress call  upon  the  Department  of  Justice  to  formally  institute  an 
administrative  ruling,  not  necessary  in  law,  that  interpreters  must 
be  furnished  by  the  courts  and  approved  by  recognized  organizations 
of  the  deaf. 

As  we  conclude  our  presentation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  ot 
the  committee,  we  wish,  especially,  to  commend  your  chairman  for 
having  sponsored  House  Resolution  230 .  We  believe  that,  in  so  doing, 
Mr.  Kelley  has  placed  himself  in  a  special  niche  in  the  affection  and 
respect  of  all  handicapped  people,  and  we  desire  to  accord  him  recog- 
nition for  his  splendid  work  in  our  behalf. 

Again,  we  thank  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Crammatte,  can  you  give  us  a  definition  for 
deafness? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  definitions  of  deafness  and  hard  of  hearing,  all 
depending  on  the  degree  of  hearing  failure  involved,  but  the  generally 
accepted  definitions  are  three  terms,  the  congenitaliy  deaf,  those  who 
are  born  without  hearing,  or  those  whose  hearing  is  nonfunctional  for 
all  purposes,  and  the  adventitiously  deaf,  those  who  have  lost  their 
hearing  through  sickness  or  injury,  and  the  hard  of  hearing,  those  who 
still  have  some  degree  of  hearing,  or  probably  enough  with  the  aid 
of  a  hearing  aid  to  conduct  their  general  social  relations. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  are  there  in  the  United  States  within  the 
scope  of  that  definition? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  You  mean  the  total  number  of  deaf  excluding  the 
hard  of  hearing? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Including  them,  with  reference  to  the  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Crammatte.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  statistics  on  the  hard 
of  hearing,  but  as  regards  the  deaf  I  would  estimate  that  there  are 
close  to  200,000  of  them,  all  told;  the  statistics  generally  used  as 
regards  totally  deaf  children  and  worldng  people,  those  who  are  the 
users  of  the  sign  language  come  to  between  60,000  and  100,000. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  of  them  are  employed  within  the  Gov- 
ernment and  out? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  You  have  me  there;  I  could  not  give  you  a  figure 
on  that. 

Mr.  Barker.  Is  there  any  school  that  teaches  trades,  agricul- 
tural and  teclmical  training  for  the  deaf  on  an  adult  level? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  Well,  at  Gallaudet  College  they  do  some  voca- 
tional training  in  the  trades.  They  teach  agriculture  there  on  a 
small  scale,  and  they  have  classes  in  printing,  in  library  science,  and  in 
the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  so  forth,  which  are  technical 
lines  more  or  less.     In  a  few  instances  there  have  been  special  classes 
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and  we  had  W.  P.  A.  projects  for  the  deaf,  giving  them  vocational 
training,  and  I  remember  in  the  New  York  school,  while  I  was  teaching 
there,  we  had  a  special  class  in  metal  work  for  the  deaf,  preparing  them 
for  war  jobs.     Those  were  for  adult  deaf. 

Mr.  Barker.  Would  you  say  that  those  facilities  are  adequate 
for  the  country? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  Hardly.  There  is  no  organized  secondary  edu- 
cation for  the  deaf.  The  vocational  training  given  in  the  schools  for 
the  deaf,  because  of  the  limited  academic  teaching,  must  be  held  down 
to  an  elementary  level,  and  the  time  element  limits  the  training  they 
can  give  them. 

The  best  organized  education  for  older  deaf  persons  would  be  in  a 
school  which  attends  mainly  to  vocational  training  and  maybe  has  a 
tie-in  with  industry  giving  that  cooperative  training,  and  which  gives 
vocational  training  for  4  or  5  or  6  or  8  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  among  the  deaf 
themselves  to  find  out  what  additional  educational  facilities  they 
desire? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  I  would  not  say  that  there  has  been.  There  was 
a  survey  made  of  schools  for  the  deaf  by  Professor  Fusfeld  and  Dr. 
Day,  but  that  did  not  include  the  opinions  of  the  deaf  themselves 
and  their  attitude.     It  was  a  purely  professional  thing. 

Mr.  Barker.  Would  you  recommend  a  study  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Barker.  Now,  has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  to  determine 
what  trades  are  best  suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  deaf? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  Would  you  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  to  determine 
what  trades  are  best  suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  deaf?  In  other 
words,  what  types  of  employment  are  best  suited  to  the  abilities  of 
the  deaf? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  That  is  one  thing  that  I  mentioned  in  our  presen- 
tation, and  it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  personally  have  been  very  much 
interested.  Except  the  Civil  Service  Commission  study  I  do  not 
think  there  has  ever  been  a  study  made  to  find  jobs  which  fit  the  deaf, 
or  into  which  the  deaf  fit. 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  to  determine 
what  occupations  offer  the  best  market  and  living  opportunities  for 
the  deaf  after  they  have  been  trained? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr,  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  employment  and  unemployment  among  the  deaf? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  There  was  such  a  study  made  by  the  W.  P.  A, 
I  cannot  recall  the  date  of  it.     I  think  it  was  in  1933  to  1935. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  know  what  it  showed? 

Mr,  Crammatte.  I  cannot  quote  statistics  on  that. 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  to  determine  to 
what  extent  deaf  people  are  dependent  upon  their  families  and  relief 
organizations? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  to  determine 
what  discrimination  is  practiced  by  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  Crammatte.  Yes,  and  the  man  who  made  that  study  is  here 
now,  Mr.  Ascher. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  The  committee  is  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Cram- 
matte  for  his  fine  presentation. 
Mr.  Crammatte.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Kelley.  Dr.  Percival  Hall. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PERCIVAI  HAIL,  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  (TRANSLATED  INTO  DAC- 
TYLOLOGY AND  SIGNS  BY  S.  B.  CRAIG) 

Dr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  hke  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  present  this  morning  several  heads  of 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  that  possibly  later  on  you  may  wish  to  call 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Give  us  their  names,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Hall.  There  is  Mr.  Jochem  of  the  New  Jersey  school,  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  Mr.  Crammatte's  article;  Dr.  Rankin,  head  of 
the  school  for  the  deaf  in  North  Carolina,  which  school  has  been 
referred  to;  Mr.  Craig,  who  is  head  of  the  Kendall  School,  connected 
with  our  institution,  and  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  training  of 
teachers  in  our  institution;  Reverend  Merrill,  president  of  the  Gal- 
laudet  College  Alumni  Association;  and  Dr.  Harry  Best,  who  is  now 
professor  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  who  has  written  a 
monumental  book  on  Deafness  and  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States,  and 
deafness  in  tha  United  States,  which,  1  think,  is  accepted  as  an  author- 
ity on  a  great  many  of  these  questions  that  may  come  up. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Doctor,  they  are  all  scheduled. 

Dr.  Hall.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  they  are  all  scheduled. 

Dr.  Hall.  I  just  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  them.  I  was  not 
able  to  get  a  complete  schedule. 

If  the  reporter  wishes,  my  name  is  Dr.  Percival  Hall,  president  of 
the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  committee  for  allowing 
me  to  appear  at  this  hearing.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  however,  to 
the  number  of  people  on  the  program  and  to  the  fact  that  these  other 
gentlemen  will  have  to  be  heard  sooner  or  later,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

I  have  already  in  letters  dated  August  10  and  August  23  answered 
in  writing,  as  best  I  could,  many  questions  asked  me  by  your  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  medical,  educational,  and  other  provisions  for  the 
deaf,  their  numbers,  occupations,  discriminations  against  them,  and 
as  to  future  plans  for  their  benefit.^ 

Now,  those  letters  are  on  file,  I  believe,  with  your  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  first  wish  to  make  a  short  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  written  to  your  committee. 

First,  I  may  say  that  my  estimate  in  one  of  those  letters  of  what  I 
call  deaf  persons  in  the  United  States  might  be  amended  somewhat. 
I  have  defined  my  term  "deaf",  which  has  also  come  up  here,  as  those 
persons  whose  deafness  made  their  education  in  special  schools 
necessary. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  whole  field  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
but  I  am  familiar  with  deaf  persons  as  I  have  defined  them,  those  w^hose 

1  Printed  in  the  appendix. 
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deafness  has  been  so  great  that  their  education  in  special  schools  has 
been  necessary. 

I  find  from  Dr.  Harry  F.  Best's  recent  book,  Deafness  and  the  Deaf 
in  the  United  States,  that  the  Federal  Census  of  1930  listed  57,087  in 
this  class,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  it,  or  one  in  somewhat  more  than  2,000 
while  the  National  Health  Survey  of  1935-36  based  on  percentages 
seemed  to  give  a  figure  at  that  time  of  78,000,  one  in  somewhat  less 
than  2,000.  My  first  estimate  of  65,000  may  be  somewhat  too  low. 
No  census  of  the  deaf  was  taken  in  1940.  Possibly  the  number  of  deaf 
persons  in  this  group  I  refer  to  may  reach  75,000  or  even  80,000  by 
actual  count. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  leave  with  your  committee  a  copy  of  the 
January  Annals  of  the  Deaf.^  This  magazine,  in  the  January  number 
will  give  you  very  many  accurate  figures  on  the  schools  for  the  deaf  of 
all  kinds  in  this  country,  the  number  of  pupils,  regular  attendance,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  teachers,  vocations  taught,  and  much  other 
usable  and  valuable  information. 

May  I  leave  this  with  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  You  will  find,  in  studying  this,  that  the  schools  supported 
by  our  States  and  cities  have  invested  about  $50,000,000  in  their  plans 
for  a  school  population  of  about  18,000.  I  think  Mr.  Crammatte's 
figures,  by  the  way,  refer  to  all  that  were  in  the  schools  during  the 
year,  and  this  18,000  means  in  attendance  at  one  time.  Last  October 
there  were  18,000  children,  in  our  schools,  and  for  a  school  population 
of  about  18,000  as  of  last  October  the  schools  were  spending  annually 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000  for  support. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  all  deaf  children  of  the  United  States 
receive  free  schooling  including,  in  most  cases,  excellent  vocational 
training,  in  my  opinion. 

I  believe  that  the  shortage  of  manpower  and  the  search  for  compe- 
tent workers  during  the  war  has  opened  the  eyes  of  employers  and 
given  many  of  them  new  light  on  the  desirability  of  using  deal  workers. 
Mr.  Crammatte  thinks  perhaps  that  education  of  employers  will  fade 
away.     I  hope  not. 

Within  the  past  week  I  have  received  requests  for  deaf  help  from 
three  groups  of  governmental  activities,  that  is,  help  from  our  own 
students. 

The  employment  situation  for  the  deaf  just  now  is  good.  Of 
.course,  present  conditions  are  unusual. 

I  believe  that  the  subject  of  discrimination  against  deaf  workers  has 
been  discussed  or  will  be  discussed  by  deaf  witnesses  themselves 
before  your  committee,  and  that  has  already  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Crammatte  to  some  extent,  and  in  this  way  you  will  get  first-hand 
information. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  prevention  of  deafness.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that.     Mr.  Crammatte  has  also  mentioned  it. 

As  I  wrote  you,  there  is  not  much  hope,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  cure 
of  present  cases.  The  principal  causes  of  adventitious  deafness  are 
the  results  of  meningitis  and  scarlet  fever.  The  latter  can  now  be 
warded  off  by  inoculation  and  I  believe  this  should  be  advocated  by 
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all  public-health  authorities  and  school  authorities    and    practiced 
wherever  possible.  j      •  •         j 

Meningitis  can,  apparently,  be  avoided  in  some  cases  and  mitigated 
in  others  by  proper  use  of  sulfa  drugs.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  public  should  be  informed  of  this.  There  seems  to  be,  in  that  way, 
the  possibihty  of  cutting  down,  perhaps,  25  percent  of  the  cases  of 
deafness  that  used  to  occur,  smce  those  two  diseases  cover  probably 
25  percent  of  the  cases.     Dr.  Best  might  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Our  schools  appear  to  be  doing  an  excellent  job  of  instruction  on 
the  whole,  employing  many  especially  trained  teachers,  although  now 
there  are  not  enough  available,  and  carrying  on  academic  work  nearly 
through  high-school  subjects".  Some  schools  have  accredited  high- 
school  work,  and  this  might  be  made  a  future  goal  for  our  State  and 
city  schools.  Vocational  work  given  in  the  residential  schools  is,  in 
my  opinion,  good,  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  is  shown  in  the  ability 
of  the  deaf  to  support  themselves.  Day  schools  often  do  not  have 
such  training,  especially  the  small  ones. 

Teacher  training  and  adequate  salaries  are  important  in  future 
plans.  Most  of  our  training  centers  for  some  years  have  been  certified 
by  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
Teacher  certification  has  also  been  in  charge  of  this  body.  I  believe 
this  supervision  and  certification,  now  including  some  1,300  teachers, 
should  be  carried  on  vigorously  and  salaries  made  high  enough  in  our 
schools  to  attract  select  young  people  into  our  work. 

Probably  State  labor  bureaus  for  the  deaf  could  be  used  in  greater 
numbers,  especially  in  the  most  populous  States.  Large  schools  are 
often,  and  possibly  all  should  be,  supplied  with  placement  workers. 
I  believe  Mr.  Crammate  concurs  in  that.  There  is  also  the  work  of 
the  State  rehabilitation  offices  which  are  doing,  I  understand,  good 
work  for  the  deaf  in  many  quarters,  in  providing  training  and  jobs 
for  them.  I  believe  the  rehabilitation  office  in  this  city  (and  I  had  a 
card  the  other  day  from  them)  has  seven  employees  engaged  in  this 
work.  Maybe  they  need  more;  but  their  work  need  not  be 
duplicated. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  prevention  of  deafness  should  be  a  part  of  a 
long-range  program  to  be  worked  for  and  the  utilization  and  expansion 
of  education  and  placement  facilities  already  provided  for  should  be 
carried  out  and  should  be  made  use  of  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
I  believe  that  the  numbers  are  very  great.  Their  needs  can  be  told 
to  you,  I  am  sure,  by  others  who  will  be  called  to  this  hearing. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  I  was  very  proud  of  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Crammatte,  and  I  again  call  to  your  attention, 
that  he  is  a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Now,  there  were  certain  matters  discussed  in  Mr.  Crammatte's 
paper  which  I  notice  in  regard  to  our  institution,  and  if  you  will  grant 
me  the  time,  I  would  like  to  read  and  submit  a  short  statement  about 
our  institution  and  some  of  its  work,  and  its  set-up.  Mr.  Craig  may 
wish  to  say  a  word  later  also  about  the  preparation  of  teachers  as  he 
is  in  charge  of  that  work  for  us. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  was  incorporated  as  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb 
and  the  Blind  under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  February  16,. 
1857  (11  Stat.  161-162).     It  was  provided  in  this  section  that  pay- 
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ment  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  the  indigent  deaf  pupils  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  made  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  has  now  been  revised  so  that  deaf  pupils  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  enter  the  institution  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  District.  Their  tuition  is 
paid  under  a  contract  between  the  institution  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  act  of  February  23,  1865  (13  Stat.  436)  instruction  of  the  blind 
children  of  the  District  was  provided  for  elsewhere.  This  is  now  also 
taken  care  of  through  the  school  authorities  of  the  District  elsewhere 
so  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  no  longer  carried  on  in  our 
institution  and  has  not  been  for  many  years.  Special  arrangements 
are  made  for  both  deaf  and  blind  colored  children  of  the  District  in  a 
very  fine  school  called  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  near  Balti- 
more. 

By  act  of  April  8,  1864  (13  Stat.  45)  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
institution  was  authorized  to  grant  and  confer  collegiate  degrees. 
By  act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat.  464-465),  deaf  students  from  the 
States  and  Territories  were  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department  of 
the  institution  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  the  maximum 
number  of  such  students  now  allowed  by  act  of  June  24,  1935,  is  145. 

By  Act  of  Incorporation,  the  management  of  the  institution  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  boards  of  directors.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
July  27,  1868  (15  Stat.  232-234)  the  United  States  must  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  directors  by  one  Senator,  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  two  Representatives,  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  The  same  act  provided  that  the  real  estate  of  the 
institution  may  not  be  sold  except  by  a  special  act  of  Congress.  By 
act  of  June  10,  1872  (17  Stat.  360)  the  United  States  became  the 
trustee  of  all  the  real  property  of  the  institution  then  acquired,  or 
that  might  be  acquired  later. 

By  act  of  July  1,  1890  (30  Stat.  624)  the  board  of  directors  was  given 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  all  funds  appropriated  by  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Congress  has  regularly 
provided  appropriations  each  year  for  the  support  of  the  institution 
and  fimds  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
grounds.  Requests  for  United  States  appropriations  must  be  made 
through  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the  final  granting  of  free 
scholarships  for  students  in  the  advanced  department  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Security  Administrator.  All  activities  and 
expenditures  of  the  institution  must  be  reported  upon  annually  to  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  owns,  subject  to  a  trust  of 
$70,000  held  by  the  United  States,  real  and  personal  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,700,000.  Of  this  our  treasurer  holds  in  trust  funds  over 
$100,000.  About  a  quarter  of  our  income  is  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  its  pupils  taught  and  maintained  here  and  from  private 
pupils.  We  look  upon  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  our  institution  as  in  fact  tuition  and  maintenance  for  the  free 
scholars  who  are  received  from  the  many  States  of  the  Union. 

The  employees  of  the  institution  are  appointed  by  the  authority  of 
the  board  of  directors.  They  do  not  have  civil-service  standing,  but 
plans  are  being  made  to  include  them  in  the  retirement  act. 
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The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  has  four  departments. 
The  largest  is  Gallaudet  College  which  maintains  a  5-year  educational 
program  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science  or  a  bachelor  or  arts  degree. 
This  department  has  received  approximately  2,400  students  since  its 
opening  in  1864  and  has  given  degrees  in  courses  to  about  800  deaf 
students.  It  is  not  an  accredited  college,  but  the  institution  is  an 
associate  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  It  cannot  expect  to  be 
accredited  because  it  receives,  though  only  by  examination,  almost 
entirely  students  who  have  not  graduated  from  accredited  high 
schools.  The  question  of  accrediting  may  have  to  wait  on  the  raising 
of  standards  in  our  State  schools  somewhat. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  prepara- 
tory class  has  been  raised  to  a  median  of  eleventh  grade  plus,  that  is, 
to  our  prepratory  class,  remember  please. 

Students  in  the  sophomore  class  have  been  regularly  tested  by  the 
yearly  tests  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  results  given 
to  us  show  that  these  students  are  generally  slightly  below  the  median 
of  hearing  students  tested  throughout  the  country  in  sophomore 
classes.  But  in  certain  studies  such  as  science  and  mathematics  our 
median  is  sometimes  above  that  of  the  general  group.  Graduates  of 
our  college  seeking  still  higher  education  have  been  allowed  credit 
for  more  than  3  years'  college  work  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  University  of  California.  They  have  been  given  full  credit 
by  American  University,  George  Washington,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Duke,  University  of  Alabama,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Rutgers  University,  University  of  Buffalo,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  The  graduates  have  been  almost  without 
exception  gainfully  employed  upon  completion  of  their  courses  here. 
Many  have  become  successful  ministers  of  the  deaf,  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  chemists,  biologists,  and  governmental  employees.  They  have 
also  entered  many  other  fields  of  activity  with  success. 

The  second  department  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
is  known  as  the  Kendall  School.  This  department  receives  mostly 
children  from  the  District  of  Columbia  for  primary,  intermediate,  and 
some  secondary  preparation,  which  offers  courses  necessary  for  ad- 
mission to  the  preparatory  class  of  Gallaudet  College.  This  branch 
has  received  approximately  1,000  students  since  its  opening  in  1857. 
Many  of  them  are  now  residents  of  Washington  and,  as  far  as  I  laiow, 
practically  everyone  of  them  is  gainfully  employed. 

The  third  department  of  our  institution  is  the  normal  department 
in  which  are  trained  hearing  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  course  continues  for  1  year  and  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred  on  successful  graduates.  Over 
200  young  men  and  women  have  been  graduated  from  this  department 
since  1891  when  it  was  opened.  These  young  people  have  taken  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  throughout  the  coun- 
try. More  than  a  score  of  them  are  now  heads  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  this  country,  Hawaii,  and  India.  About  30  of  them  besides 
are  heads  of  educational  departments  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  fourth  department  of  the  institution  is  the  small  research 
department.  The  work  of  this  department  has  been  mostly  in  two 
lines.  First,  surveys  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  often  at  the  request  of  State  authorities,  in  order  to  suggest 
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improvements  in  curriculum,  equipment,  buildings,  salaries,  and  so 
forth.  At  the  present  time  this  department  is  engaged  in  closing  a 
survey  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Vancouver,  Wash.  Another 
important  work  done  by  this  department  is  that  of  testing  our  own 
students  in  order  to  check  their  educational  advancement.  By  such 
checks  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  our  entering  students  in  the 
college  department  are  now  2  years  in  advance  of  those  who  came  to 
us  8  to  10  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  this  reflects  good  work  on  the  part 
of  the  schools.  I  am  not  quite  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Crammatte  on 
the  matter  that  they  are  not  giving  fair  preparation,  although  it  is 
true  that  very  few  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  are  accredited  high 
schools. 

The  research  department  workers,  together  with  other  educators  of 
the  deaf,  has  cooperated  with  the  National  Research  Council  in  the 
study  of  a  number  of  problems  of  the  deaf. 

All  authorities  of  this  institution  are  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
higher  educational  standards  for  the  deaf  and  have,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  raised  such  standards  in  our  own  institution.  The  present 
standard  of  graduation  from  the  department  of  our  institution  known 
as  Gallaudet  College  is,  in  my  opinion,  about  what  it  should  be.  I 
might  repeat  that  a  number  of  our  graduates  have  been  accepted  in 
full  standing  for  postgraduate  study  in  quite  a  good  many  universities. 

The  matter  of  becoming  an  accredited  college  must  apparently  come 
largely  from  still  further  raising  of  the  standards  of  our  State  schools. 

Your  committee  may  have  suggestions  that  the  entire  control  and 
management  of  our  institution  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some 
bureau  or  agency  of  the  United  States.  That  has  already  been  sug- 
gested in  Mr.  Crammatte's  paper. 

The  board  of  directors  of  this  institution  would  regret  to  see  the 
dissolution  of  a  corporation  endowed  for  a  special  educational  purpose 
with  such  considerable  assets  and  see  it  turned  into  a  subbureau  in  our 
vast  governmental  organization. 

We  feel  satisfied  that,  with  the  legal  provision  that  all  the  property 
of  this  institution  must  always  be  used  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  with  the  governmental  supervision  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  (I  believe  a  member  is  here,  Mr.  Rosenfield),  which  is  in 
touch  with  our  work,  with  congressional  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors,  and  with  governmental  checks  as  to  expenditures  which  are 
close  and  accurate,  the  organization  of  the  institution  is  in  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  condition,  conducive  to  the  giving  of  excellent  educational 
benefits  to  the  deaf  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  cannot  do  better.  We 
can,  and  we  will. 

In  regard  to  plans  for  the  future  expansion  of  our  own  institution 
may  I  say  that  we  hope  to  increase  somewhat  our  training  of  prospec- 
tive teachers  in  our  normal  training  department,  though  we  shall  aim  at 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  In  the  second  place  we  plan  to  increase 
our  research  work  to  some  extent  in  order  to  be  more  helpful  to  our 
schools  and  to  the  deaf  generally.  Plans  for  additional  buildings  and 
accommodations  for  better  teaching  facilities,  and  to  house  officers 
and  a  larger  number  of  students  are  being  made.  These  plans  were 
approved  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  several  years  ago,  but  the 
onset  of  the  war  has  held  up  all  construction  as  you  are  well  aware. 
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We  are  hoping  now  to  go  on  with  this  program  beginning  in  the  year 
1945. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  how  many  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
there  are  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  the  opinion  that  there  were  from 
70,000  to  80,000  of  those  that  I  call  deaf.  You  see,  I  am  looking  at 
this  thing  from  an  educational  standpoint,  those  that  have  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  special  schools  that  Mr.  Crammatte  has  talked  about. 

I  think  that  that  agrees  with  Mr.  Best's  estimate  fairly  well,  but  as 
to  the  hard  of  hearing,  I  believe  there  are  millions.  There  was  a 
statement  in  the  White  House  Conference  on  that,  and  some  of  these 
people  representing  the  hard  of  hearing  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
more  about  that. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  of  us  lose  our  hearing  as  we  get  older. 
There  are  many,  many  cases  of  otosclerosis,  doctors  have  been  investi- 
gating it  for  many  years  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Otosclerosis  shows  a 
deterioration  in  the  apparatus  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  time  a  person  is 
40  or  50  years  old  he  may  be  quite  deaf.  Those  people  are  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  possibly  several  millions,  of  hard  of 
hearing. 

Air.  Kelley.  Has  surgery  offered  any  relief  to  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Hall.  Over  at  Johris  Hopkins,  Dr.  Crew  and  Dr.  Pohlvogt 
have  been  able  to  relieve  certain  types  of  deafness  in  smaller  children, 
and  I  believe  I  mentioned  that  in  my  letter.  Deafness  may  be  caused 
by  growths  that  affect  the  eustachian  tube,  going  from  the  back  of 
the  throat  up  to  the  middle  ear.  When  swollen  tonsds  and  adenoid 
growths  make  a  bad  condition  through  closing  up  the  eustachian 
tubes,  sometimes  there  is  a  drop  in  the  power  of  hearing.  If  this 
condition  occurs  early  in  life  and  those  growths  are  removed,  and 
treatment  given  by  the  use  of  X-ray  there  are  cases,  without  any 
question,  where  hearing  is  restored.  I  believe  at  Johns  Hopkins  there 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  in  which  hearing  has  been  restored  to 
those  younger  folks. 

There  is  a  very  complicated  operation  that  has  been  used  sometimes 
in  the  middle  ear  to  try  to  move  over  bones  from  the  inner  drum 
membrane  to  a  new  opening  in  the  bone.  That  is  done  to  get 
better  contact  with  the  nerve  in  the  inner  ear,  but  it  is  a  very  delicate 
operation,  and  I  believe  few  have  been  performed.  We  do  not  know 
yet  how  successful  it  is  going  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  to  apply  it  to  many  people. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  deaf,  most  of  them,  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  deaf,  and  one  of  the  big  things  that  Mr.  Cram- 
mate  has  mentioned,  and  that  I  have  mentioned,  is  prevention.  That 
should  be  one  of  the  aims  to  attain  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  an  operation  is  applied  it  is  applied  to  the 
young? 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  an  operation  of  the  type  that  I  mentioned,  the 
removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  so  forth,  that  is  mostlv  for  the 
young.  Much  hope  is  not  yet  given  for  the  other  type  of  operation. 
Otosclerosis  which  affects  a  great  many  people,  and  which  I  believe  is 
congenital,  is  a  general  deterioration  of  the  hearing  organs,  and  so 
far,  although  much  study  has  been  given  to  it  at  Johns  Hopkins  they 
have  not  found  any  cure  for  it  that  I  know  of. 
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Mr.  Barker.  Doctor,  when  Gallaudet  College  was  first  organized, 
what  was  the  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  students  that  could  be 
admitted? 

Dr.  Hall.  You  mean  free  students,  or  students? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  students. 

Dr.  Hall.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  it  was  limited,  I  suppose,  to  the  accommodations 
they  had,  and  it  was  a  very  small  number  at  first,  and  grew  gradually. 
T'irst  they  had  only  young  men  there,  and  then  later  they  brought  in 
young  women,  and  now  we  have  accommodations  for  approximately 
150  to  160  students.  If  our  building  program  can  go  through  we  ought 
to  have,  I  thinly,  accommodations  for  around  200. 

Mr.  Barker.  As  I  understand  it  there  is,  then,  no  limitation  as  to 
the  number  of  students  that  may  be  admitted,  other  than  the  limita- 
tion of  facilities? 

Dr.  Hall.  There  is  no  limitation  except  as  to  free  students.     Con- 

fress  has  set  a  limit  of  145  that  may  be  received  at  the  charge  of  the 
Jnited  States.  Of  course,  we  require  them  all  to  pass  entrance  exam- 
inations. 

Mr.  Barkr^r.  And  that  was  true  when  Gallaudet  College  was  first 
established? 

Dr.  Hall.  No  ;  not  that  many. 

Mr.  Barker.  How  many  was  it  at  first? 

Dr.  Hall.  Ten  at  first,  and  then  it  was  increased.  As  the  college 
grew  application  was  made  to  Congress  to  raise  that  number. 

Mr.  Barker.  I  notice.  Doctor,  that  we  have  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  discussing  a  bill  to  create  a  bureau 
for  the  deaf,  and  you  testified  at  that  hearing? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barker.  Now,  that  is  dated  February  13,  1918. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mt.  Barker.  And  if  you  will  recall,  at  that  time  your  testimony  was 
to  the  effect  that  145  students  was  the  limit  that  was  admitted  under 
the  Federal  law? 

Dr.  Hall.  It  has  not  been  changed  since  then  as  to  the  number  of 
free  scholars. 

Mr.  Barker.  So  that  we  may  say,  then,  that  the  limit  since  1918 
has  not  been  changed? 

Dr.  Hall.  The  limit  on  that  type  of  student— free  scholars — that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Barker.  On  that  type? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Barker.  Is  there  a  need  to  change  that  limit? 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  we  may  have  to  come  back  again  later  on  if  we 
go  through  with  our  building  program  and  ask  for  more  scholarships. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  know  how  many  deaf  graduate  from  high 
school  in  a  year  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Hall.  From  high  school? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  Do  you  mean  through  State  schools  or  from  hearing 
schools? 

Mr.  Barker.  From  hearing  schools. 
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Dr.  Hall.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  rather  few.  We  have 
had  a  few  of  them  come  to  us,  but  not  very  many  go  to  high  schools 
for  the  hearing.     I  would  say  it  is  a  very  limited  number. 

Mr.  Barker.  If  the  college  cannot  become  an  accredited  college 
because  the  requirements  are  not  high  enough  to  meet  requirements 
of  the  accredited  colleges,  is  it  true,  then,  that  the  education  on  the 
lower  levels  is  adequate? 

Dr.  Hall.  I  think  I  referred  to  that.  I  believe  it  should  be 
pushed  up  somewhat.  I  think  most  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  here 
from  schools  for  the  deaf  will  tell  you  that  they  try  to  get  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  the  best  ones,  of  course,  through  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  grade,  sometimes  twelfth.  I  have  mentioned  in  here  those 
that  we  are  takuig  into  our  preparatory  class  a  group  whose  median, 
is  a  little  above  the  eleventh  grade.  Most  of  them  have  been  pre- 
pared in  these  vState  schools  for  the  deaf.  Therefore  I  would  say  that 
in  many  cases  deaf  pupils  in  our  State  schools  for  the  deaf  have  been 
carried  up  to  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  As  to  being 
accredited  schools,  and  having  accredited  high-school  departments, 
the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I  believe  has 
an  accredited  high  school  department,  and  the  St.  Rita  school,  which 
is  a  Catholic  school  for  the  deaf  in  Ohio,  I  understand,  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Ohio.  The  Ohio  State 
School  is  also,  I  understand,  and  for  a  while  the  Iowa  State  School 
was.     I  think  they  have  lost  their  standing  now.     I  am  not  sure. 

If  you  will  let  me  say  it  here,  one  of  my  theories  is  that  vocational 
work  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  these  schools  among 
the  older  boys  and  girls  rather  extensively.  Partly,  perhaps,  on  that 
account,  the  academic  work  is  not  stressed  enough.  Mr.  Cram- 
matte  wants  them  both  stressed.     Maybe  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  will  agree,  then,  will  you  not,  that  the  teaching^ 
of  but  145  boys  in  1  year  in  the  United  States  in  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation is  not  a  very  good  proportion  of  the  number  of  deaf? 

Dr.  Hall.  Well,  the  proportion  right  now  in  the  schools  and 
colleges,  is  down  to  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  population.  That 
is  correct,  I  think.  If  we  took  70,000  deaf  people,  such  as  I  have 
described,  and  took  four-tenths  of  1  percent  we  ought  to  have  280. 
We  have  about  half  of  that  number  right  now. 

But,  there  are  various  factors  that  come  into  that,  such  as  the  fact 
that  we  are  here  on  one  side  of  the  country,  and  a  lot  of  these  schools 
are  situated  away  out  in  the  Northwest,  the  West,  and  Southwest. 
The  students  cannot  get  to  us  as  easily  as  they  might  if  we  were  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  country.  Also,  they  have  to  have  the  urge  to  go. 
Sometimes  nobody  pushes  them.  There  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
pushing  from  some  of  their  famihes,  perhaps.  I  think  many  of  them 
come  from  families  who  may  want  to  get  their  help  before  they  get 
along  to  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old. 

Those  various  factors  come  in  there. 

Mr.  Barker.  Well,  would  you  recommend  the  estabhshment  of  a 
school  similar  to  Gallaudet  on  the  West  Coast? 

Dr.  Hall.  I  think  there,  again,  we  would  get  about  50  or  60  less 
here,  and  they  would  get  60  or  70  more  out  there;  I  do  not  know. 
There  would  be  a  great  increase  in  expenditures  for  overhead.  I  think 
the  piling  up  of  expense  would  be  considerable,  I  do  not  know.  Maybe 
this  idea  of  having  a  few  higher  educational  schools  might  work  out 
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really  better  than  a  dual-college  plan.     But  it  might  be  difficult  to 
work  out  as  to  authority,  expenses,  and  so  on. 

Our  States  react  in  various  ways.  The  California  school,  for  in- 
stance, pays  the  transportation  to  Washington  and  back  for  its  stu- 
dents who  can  pass  their  examinations  here.  You  see,  that  helps 
them  a  lot.  Now,  some  of  the  States  away  out  West  do  not  do  that. 
I  have  urged,  in  many  cases,  that  all  the  schools  try  to  get  funds  to 
do  that  very  thing.  Some  of  them  have.  Some  have  not  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Barker.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  graduate  from  Gallaudet 
annually? 

Dr.  Hall.  Have  graduated  or  graduate  annually? 

Mr,  Barker.  Annually. 

Dr.  Hall.  Last  year  we  had  a  small  class  of  about  twenty,  and  the 
year  before  we  had  a  little  less  than  thirty.  It  goes  up  and  down 
very  much.  We  had  an  entering  class  in  the  preparatory  class  last 
year  of  52.  Two  of  them  were  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  .after 
examination.  Probably  two-thirds  may  get  up  to  graduation,  35  to 
40  students  finally,  you  see.  They  leave  college  for  various  reasons. 
Right  now  some  of  them  have  gone  out  before  graduation  and  taken 
positions  in  war  plants  and  have  made  quite  a  lot  of  money.  You 
cannot  quite  tell  what  a  class  is  going  to  be  until  college  opens  up. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  take  in  145,  and  you  say  that  you  graduate 
around  30? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes;  but  there  are  five  classes  including  the  preparatory. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  explain  that  now  some  of  theip.  leave  when  they 
get  war  jobs.  Would  you  tell  us  what  your  experience  was  in  the 
years  before  the  war? 

Dr.  Hall.  I  would  not  say  a  lot  of  them  left.  A  few  of  them  left 
and  some  have  come  back  from  their  jobs. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  what  is  called  mortality  of  students — 
I  do  not  like  the  expression — has  been  rather  high,  but  I  think  not 
higher  than  in  the  average  college.  I  think  on  the  average  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  colleges  drop  out  before  gradua- 
tion.    That  is  my  understanding  and  that  has  applied  to  us  very  often. 

You  might  also  note  that  this  preparatory  year  of  ours  's  rather  a 
trial  year,  and  we  find  a  good  many  cases  where  we  do  not  believe  they 
ought  to  go  on.  After  they  have  gotten  into  the  freshman  class  they 
are  very  much  more  able  as  a  rule  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  committee  is  grateful  to  you,  Dr.  Hall,  for  your 
statement. 

Dr.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  appear, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  have  had  a  call  for  an  important  conference  with 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Randolph  to 
preside  during  the  remainder  of  the  hearing  today. 

Mr.  Randolph.  We  shall  continue  the  hearing  with  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Boiling,  superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia 
Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  one 
citizen  of  West  Virginia  sitting  opposite  another  citizen  of  that 
State  while  we  discuss  this  question. 

Will  you  give  us  your  full  name,  and  the  name  of  the  institution 
which  you  represent? 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  A.  BOILING,  SUPERINTENDENT,  WEST 
VIRGINIA  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Mr.  BoLLiNo.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Edward  A.  Boiling;  E 
am  superintendent  of  the  West  Virginia  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Bhnd. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Will  you  now  proceed  and  give  the  committee  the 
advantage  of  your  study  on  this  subject?  We  will  be  delighted  to 
receive  it. 

Mr.  BoLLiNO.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
training  of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  is  a  special  type  of  education 
fraught  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  engaging  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  American  citizenry  more  and  more.  This  area  of 
special  education  in  recent  years  has  been  adjusting  its  educational 
procedures  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students.  This  im- 
portant adjustment  is  the  result  of  the  spread  of  the  democratic 
philosophy  of  education  whose  high  objective  is  to  enable  every 
youth  to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity  with  no  limitations  except 
those  imposed  by  his  physical  and  mental  equipment. 

Within  the  scope  indicated  by  the  letter  of  the  Honorable  Augustine 
Kelley,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  this  brief 
purposes  to  present  some  pertinent  facts  on  the  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing,  to  draw  certain  conclusions  more  or  less  obvious;  and  to 
make  suggestions  of  an  over-all  program  in  the  post-war  era.  In 
attempting  to  do  these  several  things  no  claim  will  be  made  to  ex- 
haustive treatment,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  helpful  information 
will  be  made  available  to  guide  you  in  your  plans  for  the  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  that  will  enable  them 
to  become  happy,  productive,  useful  citizens. 

DEFINITION  or  TERMS 

A  good  deal  of  misleadmg  and  erroneous  terminology  has  entered 
into  the  field  of  education  of  the  deaf.  Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  introduce  here  a  definition  of  terms.  There  are  all  degrees  and 
shades  of  hearing  deficiency  from  slightest  loss  to  profomid  deafness. 
Then,  too,  deafness  may  be  congenital  or  adventitious.  These 
differences  must  be  noted  because  they  affect  the  type  of  educational 
program  required  to  meet  the  individual  needs. 

Sharp  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  the  proper  classification  of 
persons  with  hearing  deficiencies.  No  practical  purpose  is  served  by 
sphtting  hairs  over  this  matter.  A  few  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  the 
following  definitions  were  proposed: 

1.  The  Deaf:  Those  in  whom  the  sense  of  hearmg  is  nonfunctional 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  This  general  group  is  made  up  of 
two  distinct  classes  based  entirely  on  the  time  of  the  loss  of  hearing. 

(a)  The  congenitally  deaf:  Those  who  were  born  deaf. 

(6)  The  adventitiously  deaf:  Those  who  were  born  with  normal 
hearing  but  m  whom  the  sense  of  hearing  became  nonfunctional  later 
through  illness  or  accident. 

Congenital  deafness  may  be  (1)  biologic;  (2)  pathologic. 

(1)  Biologic  congenital  deafness  results  from  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  causing  an  absence  of  or  abnormalities  of  the  otic 
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capsules,  temporal  bone,  cochlea,  or  certain  sections  of  the  brain 
cortex  associated  with  the  hearing  centers. 

(2)  Pathologic  congenital  deafness  includes  the  transmission  of 
hereditary  tendencies  to  deafness  through  consanguinity"  in  marriage, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

2.  The  Hard  of  Hearing:  Those  in  whom  the  sense  of  hearing, 
although  defective,  is  functional  with  or  without  a  hearing  aid.  With 
these  two  classifications  easUy  understood,  we  can  proceed  to  a  further 
consideration  of  our  problem. 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING  AND  DEAF  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Few  reliable  statistics  are  available  on  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
in  our  country.  The  usual  source  of  information,  the  United  States 
Census,  offers  no  help.  Because  of  the  press  of  other  urgent  questions 
it  was  decided  to  omit  a  special  enumeration  of  the  deaf  in  1940. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  Census  Bureau  pamphlet  on  "The  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes  in  the  United  States": 

No  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  expected  in  a  census  of  bhnd  and  deaf- 
mutes  carried  out  by  the  methods  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  thus  far 
in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  says  that  there  are  400,000 
school  children  in  our  country  with  impaired  hearing.  The  American 
Society  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing  estimates  that  there  are  10,000,000 
hard-of-hearing  persons,  of  which  1,000,000  are  children.  Note  that 
these  are  mere  estim_ates  and  are  not  backed  by  scientific  surveys. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  figures  on  the  deaf  in 
educational  institutions,  the  information  is  quite  reliable.  In  table  I 
are  given  figures  on  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers  in 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1943. 

Table  I 

SCHOOLS' 

(a)  Pub]ic  residential  schools 65 

(b)  Pubhc  day  schools 127 

(c)  Denominational  and  private 20 

Total  schools  in  United  States 212 

PUPILS 

(a)  Public  residential  schools 14,  198 

(b)  Public  day  schools 5,  030 

(c)  Denominational  and  private '_ 943 

Total  pupils  in  United  States 20,  171 

INSTRUCTORS 


Male 


Female 


Total 


(«) 
(b) 
(c) 


574 
16 
20 

610 


1,486 
537 
161 

2,  184 


2,060 
553 
181 

2,794 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  statistics  given  appertain  to  the  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  who  are  enrolled  in  the  State  residential  schools, 
public  day  schools,  and  the  denominational  and  private  schools  of 
the  United  States.  These  persons  are  children  and  youths  ranging 
in  age  from  5  or  6  to  21  or  25  years.  Accurate  reliable  statistics  on 
the  adult  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Dr.  Berry 
estimated  the  total  number  of  deaf  persons  in  the  United  States  in  1938 
at  121,878.  However,  the  ravages  of  war  have  already  increased  that 
number  a  great  deal,  and  these  returning  soldiers  whose  hearing  has 
been  lost  while  in  the  service  of  their  country  must  and  will  receive 
every  consideration  possible. 

CAUSES    OP    DEAFNESS 

The  causes  of  deafness  in  many  instances  are  not  easily  determined 
even  by  a  trained  and  experienced  otologist.  This  difficulty  is  espe- 
cially increased  when  the  loss  of  hearing  is  not  discovered  in  its  incipi- 
ency.  The  etiological  factors  in  deafness  may  be  classified  in  various 
ways.  The  following  classifications  are  presented  as  convenient  and 
practical: 

Heredity:  Specialists  in  the  field  are  in  agreement  that  certain  types 
of  deafness  are  hereditary  and  in  congenital  cases,  in  the  absence  of 
other  known  causes,  should  be  suspected  as  the  causa  essendi. 

Diseases:  Deafness  may  result  from  certain  systemic  diseases  such  as 
diabetes,  arteriosclerosis,  syphilis,  tuberculosis.  Syphilis,  especially 
as  an  etiological  factor  in  deafness  should  be  carefully  noted.  The 
reduction  or  elimination  of  this  dread  scourge  is  certain  to  decrease 
the  number  of  cases  of  deafness  among  the  American  people. 

Several  infectious  diseases,  particularly  in  childhood,  may  involve 
a  loss  of  hearing.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  mumps,  meningitis,  and  the  common  head  cold. 

In  the  lead  of  all  causes  of  deafness  in  children  are  hypertrophied 
adenoids,  diseased  tonsils,  and  sinusitis. 

Also,  deafness  may  result  from  focal  infections. 

Other  factors  are  occupational  conditions  with  excessive  dust, 
smoke,  fumes,  and  air  pressure;  and  last  but  not  least  noises  so  preva- 
lent in  modern  industrialized  urban  life. 

PEEVENTION    OF   DEAFNESS 

This  topic  may  be  presented  briefly  though  its  importance  must  not 
be  minimized.  The  program  of  prevention  must  coincide  with  the 
causes. 

1.  Marriage  of  congenitally  deaf  persons  should  be  discouraged  or 
prohibited. 

2.  The  fight  against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  should  be  waged  with 
all  the  strength,  skill,  and  resources  that  the  Nation  can  muster. 

3.  Medical  examination  and  necessary  treatment  by  specialist 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  school  children  found  suffering  with 
ear  infections  and  ailments. 

4.  Hearing  tests  of  all  school  children  should  be  given  at  frequent 
intervals. 

5.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  tonsillectomies  for  all  children 
(publicly  financed)  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost. 

6.  The  elimination  of  unnecessary  noises  and  excessive  smoke  and 
fumes  should  be  made. — 
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POST-WAR    PROGRAM    OF    EDUCATION    OF    THE    DEAF 

One  may  easily  deduce  that  the  main  purpose  for  the  pubhc  hear- 
ings held  by  this  committee  is  to  secure  facts  to  be  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  program  for  the  post-war  era.  This  must  mclude 
ample  provisions  for  the  returning  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  hearing 
while  serving  our  country.  No  one  doubts  that  the  program  worked 
out  will  be  adequate  and  efficient.  The  factors  involved  in  an  over- 
all program  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Training 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf;  (2)  educational  facilities;  (3)  improved  aca- 
demic program;  (4)  vocational  program;  (5)  research  work. 

1.  Training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf:  The  question  of  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  of  prime  importance.  In  no  field 
of  education  shall  the  extent  and  type  of  training  of  the  teachers  be 
more  specific  and  more  thorough.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  believe 
that  persons  without  special  training  can  successfully  teach  the  deaf. 
Too  many  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  teachers  who  were  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  regular  schools,  lost  their  jobs,  and  were  accepted  on 
the  staff  of  a  school  for  the  deaf.  One  might  as  well  believe  that  the 
driver  of  an  automobile  can  operate  an  airplane  without  training  as 
to  believe  that  untrained  persons  can  teach  the  deaf. 

The  minimum  requirements  should  be  4  years  of  college  training 
with  15  semester  hours  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  A  master's 
degree  in  this  field  of  special  education  is  preferable.  The  teachers 
should  possess  fine  personalities,  sound  judgment,  strong  character, 
and  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

In  order  to  secure  teachers  of  the  desired  caliber  the  salary  schedule 
should  be  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  in  many  States.  At  least 
it  should  always  be  a  little  above  the  salary  schedule  for  teachers  in 
the  regular  schools  of  the  same  locality.  This  is  justified  because  of 
the  much  greater  difficulty  in  teaching  deaf  children.  In  no  other 
way  will  well-trained,  skilled  persons  be  drawn  into  this  field.  One 
thing  is  certain:  No  educational  program  for  the  deaf,  however  well 
planned  and  liberally  supported,  will  succeed  without  high-class 
personnel. 

2.  Educational  facilities:  The  statistics  given  at  the  opening  of  this 
discussion  showed  a  total  of  212  schools  for  the  education  of  deaf  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plants  of  the 
65  public  residential  schools  in  the  country  is  $40,628,449,  the  schools 
of  Wisconsin  and  Vermont  not  reporting.^  In  many  instances  phys- 
ical plants  at  these  schools  are  already  overtaxed  and  quite  inadequate 
for  a  full  educational  program.  The  need  is  great  for  modern,  ex- 
pertly planned  buildings. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  buildings  is  the  matter  of  equipment. 
A  considerable  outlay  is  needed  for  classroom  and  for  shop  facilities. 
These  needs  include  certain  special  features  such  as  group  and  indi- 
vidual hearing  aids,  audiometers,  and  so  forth.  The  vocational  shops 
demand  the  best  in  machinery  for  shoe  repairing,  auto  mechanics, 
printing,  plumbing,  sheet-metal  work,  welding,  and  scores  of  other 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades.  The  better  the  equipment 
the  better  the  deaf  boy  can  be  trained  to  meet  the  competition  of 
modern  industrial  life. 

3.  Improved  academic  program:  A  marked  improvement  in  the 
academic  education  of  the  deaf  has  been  noted  in  recent  years.     The 

1  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  vol.  89,  No.  1,  January  1944. 
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most  significant  factor  in  this  improvement  has  been  the  addition  of 
better  trained  teachers  to  the  staffs  and  the  increased  training  of  those 
already  employed  in  the  field.  However,  the  program  is  far  from 
satisfactory  according  to  the  leading  educators  engaged  in  teaching 
and  administering  the  affairs  of  the  deaf  schools  of  America. 

The  selection  of  subject  matter,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the 
organization  of  classes  and  programs,  the  standards  of  achievement, 
and  many  other  phases  are  receiving  constant  attention  by  experts 
throughout  the  country.  A  satisfactory  program  is  in  process  of 
evolution.  The  over-all  objective  of  this  program  is  to  fit  the  deaf 
for  the  fullest  possible  participation  in  our  democratic  way  of  life  and 
to  enable  them  to  become  contributors  to  American  progress. 

4.  Vocational  program  for  the  deaf  in  the  post-war  era:  The  atten- 
tion and  genius  of  educators  following  World  War  II  will  be  centered 
upon  the  important  problem  of  vocational  training.  Much  thought- 
ful planning  is  already  directed  toward  the  reconversion  from  war  pro- 
duction to  peace  production.  Under  a  normal  economy  skilled  hands 
suffer  the  least  during  periods  of  economic  transition.  Because  of 
certain  psychological  factors  the  deaf  need  the  better  training  than 
normal  persons  in  order  to  hold  any  job  even  during  normal  times. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deaf  need  vocational  guidance  of 
the  most  highly  technical  and  specialized  type.  To  meet  this  demand 
requires  the  services  of  competent  vocational  counselors.  The  serv- 
ices of  these  guidance  experts  should  function  through  the  residential 
and  day  schools  of  the  country.  The  guidance  of  these  pupils  needs 
scientific  direction  and  control.  The  commonly  accepted  definition 
of  vocational  guidance  is  the  giving  of  information,  experience,  and 
advice  in  choosing  an  occupation,  in  preparing  for  it,  and  in  entering 
and  progressing  in  it. 

Perhaps,  the  crying  need  in  these  categories  falls  under  the  employ- 
ment, placement  framing,  and  counseling  with  the  deaf  employee  and 
his  employer.  This  emphasis  upon,  these  phases  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  training  of  the  deaf  for  vocational  compe- 
tence is  not  important.  That  this  should  receive  proper  attention 
goes  without  further  comm^ent.  But  the  discouraging  feature  in  the 
past  has  been  the  difficulty  in  securing  employment  opportunities  for 
deaf  workers  and  in  their  holding  jobs  they  have  acquired.  Yet,  the 
deaf  have  proved  their  competence  and  reliability  in  more  than  250 
general  occupational  activities.^ 

To  aid  the  deaf  effectively,  a  well-balanced  program  must  be  worked 
out  in  the  schools  including  prevocational  courses,  exploratory 
courses,  mental,  achievement,  and  aptitude  testing,  occupational  infor- 
mation, individual  counseling,  job  placement  and  follow-up.  Few 
schools  at  the  present  even  attempt  a  program  as  large  as  the  one 
just  outlined.     Help  must  be  given  in  these  directions. 

5.  Research  work:  As  the  foundation  of  an  effective  program  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  staff  of  experts  engaged  in  a  study  of  every 
phase  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  These  research  specialists  will  be 
trained  in  many  fields  and  the  results  of  their  work  disseminated  to 
all  interested  persons.  Only  in  this  way  can  steady  progress  be  made 
in  fitting  deaf  persons  for  a  satisfactory  life  in  a  rapidly  changing 
social  order. 

1  The  Deaf  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing  in  the  Occupational  World,  Bulletin,  1936,  No.  13,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 
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Of  course,  I  am  referring  particularly  to  schools  of  the  Negro  group 
with  which  I  am  more  familiar. 

With  reference  to  the  training  of  the  deaf,  until  comparatively 
recently  no  special  provision  had  been  made  to  train  colored  teachers 
of  the  deaf. 

In  1939  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  visited  my  school  and  made  the  survey.  Of  course, 
Dr.  Potts  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  education  of  the  blind,  but 
we  have  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  provision  m.ade  for  training  of  Negro  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
and  we  had  none  trained  at  all.  When  I  went  to  the  school  in  1936 
only  one  of  the  teachers  had  had  any  special  training,  and  she  had 
had  her  traming  at  Columbia  University. 

In  1939,  for  the  first  time,  a  program  of  teacher  training  for  the 
deaf  was  provided  in  a  Negro  college  in  connection  with  the  West 
Virginia  State  College.  Those  courses  were  given  in  the  years  1940 
and  1941,  also. 

In  1942,  by  moving  the  courses  to  Hampton  Institute,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  ti;ain  more  teachers,  and  training  has  been  given  to  teachers 
for  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

Practically  all  of  the  teachers  on  my  staff  have  gone  through  the 
.trsining  courses  at  West  Virginia  vState  College  and  at  Hampton. 
That  took  care  of  a  great  lack  of  teachers,  as  faf  as  the  Negro  schools 
are  concerned. 

West  Virguiia  established  a  school  for  colored  deaf  and  blind  in 
1926.  Students  used  to  be  sent  to  Maryland  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  but  only  four  or  five  went  to  Maryland. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  there  we  have  had  an  average 
enrollment  of  30  or  35  deaf  students.  If  you  will  look  at  the  Deep 
South  you  will  find  that  Negro  schools  there  are  sometimes  staffed  by 
white  teachers  and  sometimes  by  colored  teachers.  In  West  Virginia 
the  entire  control  of  the  situation  from  the  superintendent  down, 
through  the  entire  staff,  is  by  colored.  In  the  education  of  the  deaf 
I  think  something  should  be  done  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
educational  opportunities  in  the  Southern  States,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  in  a  derogatory  manner  at  all,  because  so  far  as  the  South  is 
concerned  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  under  circumstances. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  we,  as  a  group,  are  getting  the  opportunity 
we  should  have  in  the  fields  of  special  education  of  the  handicapped. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hall  whether  any  Negroes  have  ever  been 
educated  at  Gallaudet  College. 

Dr.  Hall.  There  have  not  been  any  so  far.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  have  been  prepared  yet. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  wonder  if  in  the  post-war  program  something 
could  not  be  done  for  Negro  deaf  students  to  enable  them  to  reach 
the  college  level. 

We  have  had  two  boys  from  my  school  to  graduate  from  West 
Virginia  State  College,  one  of  whom  was  given  a  Rosenwald  scholar- 
ship in  Columbia  University,  and  he  is  now  employed  in  Logan  County, 
W .  Va.,  in  a  tailor  shop,  earning  about  $50  a  week.  The  other  young 
nan  died  just  after  graduation.  I  think  there  are  not  many  Negro 
leaf  students  who  have  graduated  from  college.  I  think  they  should 
lave  that  opportunity. 
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I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  present  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  if  you  want  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  my  group  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Randolph.  At  this  point  I  think  the  record  should  show 
something  of  your  background.  Will  you  give  that  to  the  committee 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  am  a  native-born  West  Vii'ginian. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Where? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Lewisburg,  in  Greenbrier  County.  I  was  educated 
at  West  Virginia  State  College  and  received  my  master's  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University.  Before  coming  to  the  West  Vnginia  School 
for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  I  was  principal  of  the  Genoa  High  School, 
in  Bluefield. 

Mr.  Randolph.  You  came  to  the  West  Virginia  State  School  in 
what  year? 

Mr.  Rolling.  In  1936. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  know  Dr.  John  W.  Davis,  the  president  of  West 
Virginia  State  College.  He  is  a  fine  educator  and  has  been  a  real 
leader  of  colored  people.  * 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  happen  to  be  president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  West  Virginia  State  College. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Is  there  any  special  information  about  this  matter 
which  might  be  helpful  in  connection  with  this  report  which  jou.  have 
made  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  think  not,  except  that  during  the  last  8  years  I  have 
made  a  rather  close  study  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  our  group,  and  I  am  intensely  interested  to 
have  you  gentlemen  consider  our  special  group,  for  whom  some  special 
provision  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Rarker.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  colored  deaf  there  are  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  thmk  the  Rureau  of  the  Census  is  the  only  source 
from  which  you  can  get  accurate  information,  and  it  does  not  give 
these  figures.  I  believe  there  are  less  than  1,000  altogether  in  the 
deaf  schools  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rarker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  survey  made  to  determine  just 
how  many  there  are? 

Mr.  Rolling.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  In  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf,  the  official  organ  of  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  distinctly,  separate  statistics  are  not  given. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  to  make,  other 
than  those  in  your  formal  statement? 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  have  not  any. 

Mr.  Randolph.  We  thank  you  for  your  contribution,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  will  read  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  hearings.  Our  recommendations  for  possible  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  will  be  painstaking.  Your  statement  will  be 
very  helpful  to  guide  us  in  our  attempt  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service  I  can  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Randolph.  We  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Rolling.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Allan  Almecia.  My  understanding  is  that  Howard  Univer- 
sity is  a  federally  supported  institution,  and  I  wondered  if  they  would 
make  some  provision  to  establish  classes  there  for  the  colored  deaf? 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  I  think  Dr.  Hall  can  answer  that  question  better 
than  I  can. 

Dr.  Hall.  I  think  some  such  provision  might  be  made  if  there  were 
qualified  candidates. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  Howard  University's  equipment  and 
accommodations  to  give  a  definite  answer,  but  I  should  think  that 
there  could  be  such  an  arrangement  made. 

Mr.  Bolling.  I  agree  with  that,  and  I  think  provisions  might  be 
worked  out  at  Howard  University  to  take  care  of  this  on  the  college 
level. 

Mr.  Almecia.  My  suggestion  to  the  committee  is  that  they  take 
that  into  definite  consideration  and  see  if  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
colored  deaf  to  enter  into  colleges  by  using  Howard  University,  since 
it  is  a  federally  supported  institution. 

Mr.  Randolph.  We  are  delighted  to  have  that  suggestion  and  it 
will  be  considered  when  we  go  into  an  over-all  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

The  next  witness  is  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Merrill,  president  of  the 
GaUaudet  College  Alumni  Association. 

STATEMENT   OF  REV.   HERBERT   C.    MERRILL,   PRESIDENT,   GAL- 
LAUDET  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as 
a  clergyman  and  one  who  has  been  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
deaf  for  many  years,  I  am.  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  to  submit 
information  regarding  the  deaf  that  I  trust  will  be  helpful  in  your 
investigation. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  might  say  a  little  about  myself.  I  am 
an  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     I  am  deaf  myself. 

After  graduating  from  Gallaudet  College  I  entered  the  service  of 
the  Government,  remaining  in  the  Weather  Bureau  as  a  m.eteorologi- 
cal  observer  and  clerk  for  about  19  years.  Then  I  was  ordained  as  a 
clergyman  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  work  I 
have  been  engaged  for  more  than  30  years,  in  work  among  the  deaf. 

Such  work  is  largely  missionary  and  my  own  work  involved  traveling 
all  over  a  large  field,  first  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  then  in  New  York  State  outside  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York  City.  This  work  involves  social  service — physical 
as  well  as  spiritual  welfare — and  was  not  confined  to  the  members  of 
one  denomination,  so  that  I  have  had  contacts  with  many  deaf  people 
and  obtained  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions.  I  retired  in  1943. 
Incidentally  I  am  president  of  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Distinction  should  be  made  between  the  totally  or  almost  totally 
deaf  and  the  partly  deaf,  or  hard-of-hearing,  smce,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  two  groups  are  distinct.  The  deaf  cannot  hear  and  know  it,  mak- 
ing their  remaining  senses  compensate  for  that;  the  hard-of-hearing 
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can  get  along  in  conversation  with  ordinary  people  with  or  without 
hearing  aids.  Most  deaf  persons  can  speak  to  some  extent  so  that  the 
expression  "dumb"  does  not  apply. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  deaf  .people  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  or  how  many  hard-of-hearing  since  so  many  individuals 
have  defects  of  hearing.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
seems  to  have  recognized  this  difficulty  and  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the  1940  census.  One  can  only  make  a 
rough  estimate  of  how  many  deaf  people  there  are.  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  that  to  Dr.  Hall  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  which 
includes  Gallaudet  College,  a  recognized  leader  and  authority  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

Many  people  appear  to  think  that  because  a  person  cannot  hear  he 
is  more  liable  to  be  injured  in  accidents  than  a  normal  individual. 
This  has  handicapped  the  deaf  in  securing  employment,  and  seems  to 
be  a  factor  in  connection  with  industrial  compensation  insurance. 
Of  course  there  are  occupations  in  which  inability  to  hear  would  be  a 
distinct  hazard,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  accident  record  of  deaf 
employees  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  others;  a  totally  deaf 
man  knows  that  he  cannot  hear  and  is  more  observant  so  that  he  is 
ordinarily  less  liable  to  get  hurt.  Your  committee  may  encounter 
this  phase  of  the  matter  in  your  investigation. 

In  the  past,  and  untd  recently,  it  has  been  difficult  for  a  deaf  person 
to  secure  a  Federal  Civil  Service  position,  but  there  have  been  a  few 
deaf  employees  in  the  service  for  many  years,  some  with  special 
ability  having  high-grade  positions,  patent  examiners,  chemists, 
engravers,  teachers,  printers,  editors,  catalogers,  scientists,  and  so 
forth.  But  as  a  rule  it  has  been  hard  for  a  deaf  man,  regardless  of 
his  ability,  to  get  in.  The  appointing  officer,  in  looking  over  the 
papers  of  the  eligibles  submitted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
will  note  that  one  of  them  has  a  physical  defect  and  pass  him  by,  so 
that  unless  that  individual  has  exceptional  ability  or  a  "friend  at 
court"  his  chances  of  being  appointed  are  slim.  A  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  appointing  officers  is  needed. 

The  handicap  of  deafness  is  especially  noticeable  in  intercourse 
with  others,  the  individual's  inability  to  speak  or  hear  frequently 
necessitating  the  resort  to  paper  and  pencil.  Many  employers  are 
averse  to  writing,  and  it  is  time  consuming;  but  there  are  many 
positions  m  which  nearly  all  mstructions  are  in  writing.  Again, 
frequently  after  a  new  employee  has  learned  what  is  expected  of  him 
there  is  need  of  little  instruction,  and  the  deaf  employee  is  not  subject 
to  distracting  noises  or  conversation,  so  that  he  can  better  concen- 
trate on  his  work.  After  a  manual  worker  has  once  been  shown  how 
to  do  the  work,  he  can  usually  go  ahead  with  little  further  instruction. 
The  deaf  worker,  because  of  his  extra  powers  of  observation,  is  quicker 
than  the  average  to  "catch  on." 

Most  schools  for  the  deaf  m  the  United  States  give  attention  to 
vocational  training  and  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  m 
that  respect,  more  trades  being  taught  and  more  competent  instructors 
employed,  with  more  attention  being  paid  to  conditions  in  the  fa,c- 
tories  where  the  students  are  likely  to  be  employed  after  leavmg  school. 

Well-educated  deaf  people,  especially  those  who  have  learned  a 
trade,  are  usually  able  to  find  employment  by  themselves.     This  is 
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not  always  true  of  the  less  educated  and  untrained,  and  these  fre- 
quently need  assistance  in  securing  work  at  which  they  can  earn  a 
living.  In  a  few  States  special  emplo^nnent  bureaus  have  been  set  up 
for  the  deaf,  in  some  cases  in  connection  with  the  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

The  handicap  of  not  being  able  to  hear  is  a  drawback,  but  it  has 
not  prevented  some  deaf  persons  from  engaging  in  the  professions  and 
higher-class  pursuits:  Architects,  artists,  chemists,  dentists,  clergy- 
men, authors,  machinists,  opticians,  photographers,  sculptors, 
inventors — almost  every  line  of  endeavor  in  which  hearing  is  not 
essential.  If  one  should  go  down  the  list  of  successful  men  and 
women  he  would  find  that  many  of  them  had  succeeded  in  spite  of  some 
physical  handicap. 

The  deaf  in  this  country  have  quite  a  number  of  organizations  of 
various  kinds,  most  of  them  being  for  their  mutual  advancement. 
Nearly  every  school  for  the  deaf  has  an  alumni  association;  a  majority 
of  the  States  have  State  organizations,  and  there  are  a  few  national 
or  sectional  associations  like  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
the  New  England  Gallaudet  Association — the  oldest  organization  of 
the  deaf  in  the  country,  the  Dixie  Association,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  also  the  recently  organized  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  which  is  to  iuclude  the  deaf  in  its  membership. 

Still  another  organization  which  is  outstanding  and  also  unique  is 
the  National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf.  About  1900  a  number 
of  deaf  men,  realizing  the  difficulty  deaf  people  experienced  in  securing 
life  insurance,  started  a  fraternal  insurance  society  of  their  own. 
This  organization  has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  has  several  thousand 
members  and  assets  of  more  than  $2,700,000,  paying  death,  sick,  and 
accident  benefits.  Everyone  connected  with  the  society  is  deaf, 
except  the  chief  medical  examiner,  and  every  detail  of  the  business  is 
managed  by  the  deaf  themselves. 

I  am  leaving  the  details  regarding  education,  job-placement,  and 
the  like  to  educators  and  specialists  in  their  lines.  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  committee  calling  on  such  specialists  for  the  information  you 
seek,  information  regarding  the  crippled,  the  blind,  and  other  physi- 
(jally  handicapped,  as  well  as  the  deaf  in  this  country.  It  has  long  been 
an  axiom  of  the  better  class  of  deaf  that  "the  deaf  do  not  beg."  They 
may — and  do — need  assistance  in  securing  employment,  in  being  given 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  what  they  can  do,  in  educating  the  general 
public,  including  employers,  as  to  what  they  can  do.  In  short,  the 
deaf  want  a  square  deal.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Thank  you.  Reverend  Merrill,  for  your  testimony. 
We  will  consider  your  statement  carefully  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Randolph.  The  last  witness  on  the  list  for  today  is  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  Creyke,  representing  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. If  you  have  a  statement  to  submit  to  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Creyke,  we  will  be  glad  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mrs.  Creyke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cam.e  to  learn  rather  than  to  speak. 
I  was  sent  to  represent  the  national  defense  comimittee  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Mr.  Randolph.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are 
interested  in  this  subject? 

Mrs.  Creyke.  Yes;  especially  in  the  rehabilitation  program  of  post- 
war activities. 

Mr.  Randolph.  We  are  delighted  to  have  j^ou  sit  in  on  the  hearings 
and  if  you  have  any  further  statement  you  desire  to  submit,  following 
what  ,vou  have  said,  and  what  }'0u  have  heard,  and  would  like  to  add 
that  to  your  brief  statement,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

At  this  time,  the  hearing  will  be  adjourned,  and  the  committee  will 
meet  again  tomorrow  morning  to  hear  further  testimony.  On  behalf 
of  the  committee,  we  appreciate  your  presence  here  today. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, September  13,  1944,  at  10  a.  m.) 


INVESTIGATION  OF  AID  TO  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER   13,    1944 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley  (chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.   Kelley.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order.     Is  Mr. 
Ascher  present? 
(No  response.) 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  Mr.  Schowe  present? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes.  I  suggest  I  better  interpret,  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  Mr.  Craig  comes  in. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  Doctor.  TeU 
him  to  give  his  full  name,  address,  and  background. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  M.  SCHOWE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  DEAF,  INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE,  AND  EMPLOYEE  IN  THE 
ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER 
CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO  (TRANSLATED  BY  DACTYLOLOGY  AND 
SIGNS  BY  DR.  PERCIVAL  HALL) 

Mr.  Schowe.  My  name  is  Ben  M.  Schowe.  I  am  employed  in  the 
Economics  Department  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  I 
specialize  in  labor  economics.  That  keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  Labor 
Department,  and  as  a  side  Hne  I  handle  the  interviewing  and  place- 
ment and  counselling  of  deaf  workers  at  Firestone. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  the 
National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf,  and  several  other  State  and 
national  organizations,  including  the  Gallaudet  College  Alumni 
Association.  I  have  served  many  of  those  organizations  in  different 
capacities  on  committees  and  in  elected  offices  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 

I  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
employment  of  deaf  workers  at  Firestone  since  March  17,  1919,  to 
be  exact.     That  is  more  than  25  years. 

I  was  not  quite  certain  about  the  nature  of  these  hearings  and  was 
not  able  to  prepare  a  statement.  I  will  have  to  proceed  with  the  help 
of  the  other  people  here  who  may  be  able  to  question  me. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  not  the  official 
spokesman  for  anybody,  not  for  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
or  for  the  fraternal  insurance  order,  or  for  the  Firestone  Co.,  or  for 
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anybody.  I  am  speaking  strictly  for  myself  and  on  a  basis  of  whatever 
experience  I  have  had  in  that  field. 

On  two  occasions,  in  particular,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  handle 
cases  of  discrimination  against  deaf  workers,  one  of  which  involved 
W.  P.  A.  headquarters  here  in  Washington. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  brief  that  was  presented  to  Mr.  Fred  R. 
Raush,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
by  the  Temporary  W.  P.  A.  Employment  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf. 

I  am  mentioning  this  to  show  some  of  the  kind  of  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  old  established  organizations  of  the  deaf.  I  won't 
go  into  that  now.  I  am  willing  to  have  you  question  me  later  on  if 
you  like. 

I  would  like  to  explain  a  little  about  the  employment  of  deaf 
workers  at  the  Firestone  Co.  in  Akron.  We  have,  at  this  time,  be- 
tween 200  and  250  on  our  pay  roll.  Those  figures  are  not  padded,  and 
they  are  not  the  number  of  people  we  have  hired.  They  are  minus 
the  turn-over,  and  we  actually  have  at  this  time  about  250  people. 
That  includes  both  men  and  women.  We  still  have  jobs  open  for  as 
many  as  we  can  get. 

Most  of  the  employment  is  strictly  production  work,  but  it  is  very 
diverse.  We  have  deaf  workers  on — I  believe  it  is  secret  war  work — 
call  it  gun  mounts,  if  you  want  to,  and  on  aircraft,  on  steel  products  of 
different  kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  rubber  industry  as  tire  builders  and 
in  rubber  work  of  all  kinds. 

We  also  have  a  niunber  of  skilled  workers.  We  have  a  total  of 
seven  salaried  deaf  workers  in  technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive lines  of  work.  Four  of  them  are  chemists.  One  of  them  is  a 
draftsman,  and  one  is  a  supervisor  on  aircraft  production. 

We  also  have  a  number  of  skilled  craftsmen,  such  as  armature 
winders,  precision  grinders,  printers,  painters,  and  a  number  of  opera- 
tions like  that.  We  have  a  great  diversity  of  occupations  open  for 
the  deaf  there. 

Our  workers  come  from  more  States  than  I  can  name.  We  have 
some  from  California,  or  did  have,  and  we  have  some  from  Florida, 
Texas,  and  New  York.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  come  from  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  some  from  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota. 

If  I  have  left  out  any  points  perhaps  we  will  come  back  to  the 
employment  opportunities  we  have  there. 

I  want  to  digress  for  a  minute  now,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  not  see  my 
point  immediately,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  let  me  tell  my  story,  and  I 
will  arrive  there  in  time. 

You  take  a  small  country  lane  out  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  tree-lined 
lane,  where  the  Sunday  afternoon  auto  driver  likes  to  take  his  weekly 
tour,  and  12  miles  northeast  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  you  come  to  a  small 
village  perhaps  of  20  or  25  houses  called  Central  College.  There  is  no 
college  there,  however,  and  the  principal  institution  in  that  village  is 
the  Ohio  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf. 

There  are  40  to  45  residents  in  that  home,  and  7  of  them  are 
blind.  It  is  hard  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  both  blind  and 
deaf.  About  5  of  these  people  are  elderly  blind.  One  of  them  is  a 
younger  man  about  my  own  age  and  one  is  a  Negro  woman  who  is 
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only  about  42  now.     These  younger  blind  and  deaf  people  were  both 
educated  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  not  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

They  have  both  been  deaf  and  blind  from  childhood.  You  would 
see  in  those  two  people  an  example  of  the  same  kind  of  education 
which  Helen  Keller  had,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  it  is  an  inspiring  thing 
to  see.  One  of  them  is  Leslie  Oren.  He  is  self-supporting,  has  a  bank, 
account,  and  is  buying  War  bonds.  He  has  a  workshop  down  in  the 
basement  of  the  men's  dormitory  where  he  makes  shopping  bags  and 
some  other  products  that  can  be  made  by  the  blind.  He  sells  them  to 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Ohio,  pays  his  own  way,  and 
saves  money. 

I  cannot  describe  all  of  the  other  people  in  that  institution,  but  the 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is,  that  this  institution  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Alumni  Association,  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf.  There  is 
not  a  hearing  man  concerned  in  its  management  any  place,  arid  there 
are  only  a  fe^\  dollars  of  the  money  that  went  into  the  institution  that 
came  from  hearing  people.  I  believe  that  an  interested  lawyer,  a 
hearing  man,  contributed  $5,000  at  one  time  for  the  building  of  a 
men's  dormitory.  They  named  the  dormitory  after  him  on  the 
strength  of  that  gift,  but  the  maintenance  and  OAvnership  of  the  insti- 
tution is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  association 
myself  because  I  am  not  eligible  for  membership.  It  happens  that  I 
am  not  a  native  of  Ohio  and  only  members  of  the  association  are 
eligible  to  hold  office  on  the  board  of  managers.  But  I  am  much 
interested  in  it,  and  I  contribute  to  it  whenever  I  can. 

That  property  covers  something  over  140  acres,  I  think,  and  it  is 
valued  at  some  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  $120,000,  I  believe. 

Now,  you  will  understand  that  the  deaf  workers  in  Ohio  have  not 
only  earned  enough  to  support  themselves,  but  they  have  also  earned 
enough  to  help  the  State  provide  more  comfortably  for  the  aged  and 
the  infirm  deaf  people  there.  The  reason  they  need  a  separate  home 
is  that  these  aged  people  may  be  put  into  a  county  home,  and  well — 
I  will  leave  it  to  your  imagination.  A  deaf  person  in  a  home  for  aged 
people  is  not  very  happy.  Something  over  40  years  ago  they  went 
about  the  establishment  of  a  home  of  their  own  which  would  give  these 
less  fortunate  deaf  people  the  companionship  of  their  own  kind. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  the  spirit  that  moves  the  deaf 
people,  not  at  the  level  of  Washington  and  the  Government,  but  at 
the  level  of  the  worker.  It  is  something  that  comes  up  from  the  bot- 
tom, not  down  from  the  top. 

Let  me  insert  here  one  statistic.  I  think  there  are  about  six  homes 
of  that  kind  for  the  aged  deaf  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  all 
supported  and  maintained  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ohio  home.  They 
will  vary  in  that  respect,  but  Ohio  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of 
work  that  they  are  doing. 

Now,  if  you  will  let  me  go  just  a  little  bit  beyond  the  reaches  of  this 
investigation,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  I  wanted  to  point  out  to 
anyone  the  particular  glory  of  the  American  way  of  life  I  would  take 
them  down  there  and  show  them  the  Ohio  Home  for  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Deaf.  You  won't  find  another  institution  like  that  any  place 
in  the  world  except  right  here  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
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States  of  America.     They  do  not  do  things  that  way  in  Germany,  or 
Italy,  or  even  in  England. 

That  is  the  American  way  of  life  personified,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
this  committee:  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  American  way  of  life  and  the  upsurge  of  the  individual 
American,  the  deaf  American  particular!}'-. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  make  these  points,  and  I  hope  I  have  made  one 
or  two.  I  would  rather  that  you  try  to  question  me  if  you  have  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are  interested  in  promoting  the  employment  of 
the  handicapped  people,  or  assisting  them,  if  necessary,  to  take  a  use- 
ful place  in  the  American  scheme  of  life,  and  it  is  interesting  for  the 
committee  to  learn  what  has  been  done  along  those  lines  both  by  the 
deaf  or  the  blind  or  any  of  the  handicapped  groups. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  many  deaf  there  are  in  Ohio,  and  how  mam^  of 
them  are  employed  usefuU}^,  taking  a  place  in  the  American  schemxC  of 
life? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  I  cannot  give  you  any  definite  figures  for  Ohio. 
There  are  probably  80,000  or  100,000  in  the  United  States  who  qualify 
as  users  of  the  sign  language,  I  believe  that  would  be  the  better  way 
to  put  it,  perhaps.  The  proportion  in  Ohio  would  be  slightly  larger 
than  for  other  States  because  we  have  a  powerful  employment  attrac- 
tion there.  The  Firestone  Co.  and  also  the  Goodyear  Co.  have  been 
employing  deaf  workers  for  more  than  30  years. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  those  companies  have  a  system  of  vocational 
training,  or  are  they  trained  elsewhere? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  That  brings  us  to  one  point  I  am  verj^  glad  to  make. 
We  do  not  need  any  special  training  system  for  a  majority  of  the  deaf. 
They  come  to  us  well  grounded  in  working  habits  in  general  from  the 
schools,  and  in  a  mass-production  industry  we  do  not  call  for  special 
skills  very  often.  We  have  our  own  training  procedure  and  the  deaf 
fit  very  well  into  it  without  any  special  techniques.  We  do  not  want 
to  scare  off  employers  from  trying  to  use  deaf  workers  by  giving  the 
impression  that  they  have  to  have  an  elaborate  training  and  breaking- 
in  method.  It  is  true  that  when  you  hire  as  many  as  they  hire  at 
Goodyear  and  Firestone  it  is  ad\dsable  to  have  somebody  around  who 
can  use  the  sign  language  and  help  them  through  tight  spots,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  small  employer,  who  is  close  to  his  workmen, 
need  to  worry  at  all  about  how  the  deaf  worker  is  going  to  break  into 
his  work.  As  a  lule  there  is  no  particular  problem  in  that  direction 
at  all. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  impression  seems  to  be,  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  aim  of  this  committee  is  to  recommend  some  sort  of  a  pension  for 
handicapped  people,  but  that  is  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
lution. It  is  merely  to  make  a  study  and  uivestigation  of  the  over- 
all picture  of  physically  handicapped  people  in  this  Nation  and,  per- 
haps, learn  what  should  be  done  to  aid  those  who  are  incapable  of 
aiding  themselves  to  take  their  place  in  the  productive  life  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  The  last  word  from  deaf  friends  of  mine  in  Akron 
was  to  express  their  fear  that  you  might  be  planning  pensions  or 
something  of  that  kind,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  they  would 
fight  to  keep  free  from  pensions. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Good.     You  do  not  want  to  destroy  any  initiative? 
Mr.  ScHOWE.  They  are  afraid  of  that,  I  admit  it. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Well,  they  do  not  need  to  be. 

Mr.  Barker.  Will  you  describe  for  us,  please,  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  I  have  only  one  copy  of  this  brief  prepared  for 
W.  P.  A.  and  cannot  offer  it  as  an  exhibit.  I  think  it  would  be  a  little 
too  much  for  me  to  go  into  it  in  detail  now,  but  you  may  look  it  over 
and  see  for  yourselves  what  was  done  in  one  instance. 

The  W.  P.  A.  headquarters  here  in  Washington  issued  a  regulation 
which  barred  totally  deaf  workers  from  any  kind  of  manual  labor. 
That  was  March  30,  1940,  long  before  the  A.  F.  P.  H.  had  been  heard 
of. 

We  got  together  a  committee,  and  we  presented  this  brief  with  a 
number  of  exhibits  proving  that  deaf  workers  were  capable,  and 
that  many  of  them  who  had  been  supporting  families  before  that 
date,  were  laid  off  under  the  W.  P.  A.  regulations  so  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a 
slight  change  in  the  W.  P.  A.  regulation. 

I  came  to  Washington  myself  and  talked  with  the  Director  of  the 
Safety  Division  of  W.  P.  A.  There  was  improvement  thereafter. 
The  deaf  were  able  to  get  work.     That  is  one  thing  we  did. 

In  another  instance  at  the  start  of  the  construction  for  war  work, 
we  found  deaf  painters  were  barred  from  employment  on  a  certain 
Government  project  in  Missouri,  and  we  also  went  to  work  on  that. 

It  turned  out  that  the  liability  insurance  company  which  insured  the 
enployees  on  that  project  had  a  third  assistant  examiner  who  decided 
that  deaf  workers  could  not  be  employed  there. 

We  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  ear  of  the  top  men  in  that  insurance 
company,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  but  once  we  got  their 
ear  and  made  our  point  with  them  they  put  all  the  blame  upon  the 
third  assistant  physical  examiner  and  decided  that  they  were  not  going 
to  bar  deaf  workers  from  the  job. 

I  want  you  to  understand  the  whole  picture,  as  it  pertains  to  na- 
tional organizations  for  the  deaf.  There  are,  as  we  told  you,  about 
100,000  or  less,  deaf  people  whom  we  consider  our  constituents.  They 
are  evenly  scattered  all  over  the  country,  except  for  a  slight  concentra- 
tion in  special  centers  of  population  like  Akron,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  New  York,  perhaps,  and  a  few  places  like  that. 

Now,  we  do  not  have  unlimited  funds  to  work  with.  We  do  not 
have  any  paid  or  full-time  executives  in  charge  of  the  work.  We 
simply  cannot  reach  all  of  those  people,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  itself  can  reach  all  of  those  people. 

I  could  tell  you  about  my  experience  with  a  fellow  who  lives  out  in 
Hoot  Hollow,  a  village  in  one  of  the  Mountain  States,  how  he  was 
oppressed  by  his  hearing  family,  and  kept  to  work  there,  how  impos- 
sible it  was  for  us  to  reach  him  or  do  anything  for  him.  In  fact,  you 
cannot  do  anything  for  a  deaf  person  like  that.  His  family  has  the 
most  to  say  about  what  he  can  do  and  where  he  can  go.  We  cannot 
take  him  away  from  his  family.  It  is  a  hard  job,  and  in  some  respects 
an  impossible  j  ob  for  the  national  organizations  of  the  deaf,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  much,  that  we  have  tried,  and  we  do  try  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  deaf  wherever  we  can  find  real  discrimination. 

I  have  been  asked  to  take  several  cases  of  alleged  discrimination, 
which  really  did  not  pan  out.  The  cases  were  not  firmly  enough 
established  for  me  to  work  on,  and  I  had  to  decline  to  take  them,  but 
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the  main  thing  wc  do  is  to  guide  the  pohcies  of  the  organizations  of  the 
deaf  and  the  ideals  of  the  individual  deaf  person. 

That  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  a  very  great  deal  along  that  line  is 
proven  beyond  any  question  by  Dr.  Harry  Best's  recent  book  on  the 
deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  in  the  United  States.  I  imagine  that 
your  committee  will  have  a  copy  of  that  book,  and  I  recommend  that 
you  study  carefully  the  important  work  done  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  the  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

The  organizations  for  the  deaf  and  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  all 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  funds.     We  cannot  question  that  at  all. 

I  read  the  paper  presented  to  this  committee  by  Mr.  Cra.mmatte 
yesterday. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  he  is  proposing  is  that,  instead  of  leaving 
these  things  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  leaders  and  officials,  the 
whole  thing  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  when  we  come  up  to  that  we  are  getting  into  one  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  government,  whether  we  are  going  to  have  central- 
ized government,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  States 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  if  you  start  to  carry  out  Mr.  Crammatte's 
program  you  are  going  to  hear  an  awful  lot^  about  State  rights. 

Air.  Barker.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  amount  of  unemployment 
among  the  deaf? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
unemployment  among  the  deaf  at  this  time.  There  is  some  transi- 
tional employment,  that  is,  moving  from  job  to  job,  of  course,  but  if 
there  is  any  deaf  man  who  wants  to  work  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  prevent  him  from  working,  unless  he  is  otherwise  handicapped. 

I  have  found  that  we  cannot  safely  employ  deaf  workers  who  have 
seriously  impaired  vision,  and  we  have  also  had  applications  from  deaf 
who  are,  I  think,  spastic  as  well  as  deaf.  Now,  we  find  that  we  cannot 
safely  employ  handicapped  people  of  that  sort,  with  a  double  handicap, 
at  full  pay,  such  as  we  offer  to  the  other  deaf  workers  there.  It  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  them  in  sheltered  workshops. 

Mr.  Barker.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  deaf  are  employed  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  The  labor  force  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
63,000,000  in  a  population  of  135,000,000.  That  is  about  50  percent 
of  the  population.  If  we  have  100,000  deaf  people  in  the  United  States 
there  are  about  50,000  of  them  in  the  labor  force,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
they  are  all  employed. 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  to  determine  what 
occupations  can  best  be  filled  by  the  deaf? 

Mr.  Schowe.  At  Firestone  we  began  taking  deaf  workers  more 
than  30  years  ago — 33  years  ago  to  be  exact,  and  that  was  8  years 
before  I  started  there. 

We  began  in  a  small  way  in  the  determination  of  what  operations 
they  could  work  on.  We  learned  from  experience.  I  cannot  say  that 
we  have  made  a  survey  or  scientific  study  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Barker.  Has  there  ever  been  a  study  made  of  the  number  of 
deaf  that  are  employed? 

Dr.  Hall.  That  is,  all  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is,  the  net  figure  and  what  percentages  are 
employed  in  other  fields. 
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Mr.  ScHOWE.  There  was  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  that  sub- 
ject under  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  in  1933-34.  I 
think  you  should  have  a  copy  of  that  bulletin.  Here  is  a  photostat 
of  one  page  from  the  bulletin.  I  have  several  copies  at  home,  but  I 
did  not  bring  them  with  me. 

Mr.  Barker.  Did  that  show  that  all  deaf  are  employed? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  It  was  a  selective  sampling  of  deaf  employment. 
That  will  show  on  the  next  page  there. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes;  that  will  show. 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  On  the  next  page  it  shows  the  percentage  of  deaf 
employed. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  shows  55-percent  employment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  Might  I  call  your  attention  to  the  date  of  that  sur- 
vey, which  is  1933-34.  In  the  same  year  an  unemployment  study  in 
a  select  sampling,  in  an  industrial  residence  section  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  made  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  showed  unem- 
ployment very  closely  approximating  this  percentage  for  the  hearing 
people.  You  must  understand  that  the  deaf,  as  a  whole,  are  a  select 
sampling.  They  are  industrial  workers,  and  we  do  not  expect  their 
proportions  of  unemployment  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  We  expect  their  percentages  to  be  the  same  as  for  the 
industrial  workers. 

This  survey  made  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  of  an  industrial 
section,  to  cover  industrial  workers.  You  will  find  a  report  of  that 
survey  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  you  the  exact  date.  I 
can  find  it  for  you  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Barker.  Now,  there  has  been  no  survey  made  since  this 
survey  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Schowe.  That  survey,  I  understand,  cost  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $80,000  or  more.  Nobody  is  appropriating  sums 
like  that  for  surveys  at  frequent  intervals. 

I  have  brought  along  some  pamphlets  from  my  own  files,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  N.  A.  D.  showing  what  is 
being  done,  and  what  has  been  done  for  the  deaf. 

I  would  prefer  that  you  make  a  list  of  these,  as  I  have  only  one  copy 
of  them  for  my  own  files.     They  are  as  follows: 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

The  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  Deaf,  a  Digest  of  State  Laws  Concerning  the 
Deaf. 

Also  here  is — 

The  Peoria  Plan  for  Human  Rehabilitation. 
Untapped  Manpower. 

Employment  Service  Handbook  of  the  United  States. 
State  Operations  Bulletin  No.  10. 

Placement  of  Physically  Handicapped  Applicants  Through  Pubhc  Employment 
Offices. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  this  Directory  of 
Facilities  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  Deaf  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  compiled  by  temporary  State  commission  to  study  facilities  for 
the  hard  of  hearing,  and  deaf  children  and  adults,  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Manpower.^ 

I  think  you  have  a  copy  of  this  [indicating],  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  wish  us  to  have  this? 

1  Held  in  the  committee  flies. 
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Mr,  ScHOWE.  I  would  like  to  have  you  keep  that.  I  will  find 
another  copy  some  place  else,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  members  in  the  National  Association  for 
the  Deaf  are  there? 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  The  membership  of  the  N.  A.  D.  is  a  closed  book  to 
me.  We  consider  that  we  speak  for,  and  we  have  always  felt  that  we 
speak  for  everybody  who  uses  the  sign  language.  Only  a  few  public- 
spirited  deaf  people  pay  their  dues  because  there  is  absolutely  no 
personal  profit  in  it.  Whatever  dues  they  pay  is  strictly  philan- 
thropic. 

I  only  want  to  make  one  more  point,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Kelley  has  touched  on  the 
precise  weakness  in  our  whole  system  in  his  statement  to  the  Congress, 
as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  find  any  place  to  go  for  information  about  the 
status  of  handicapped  people.  There  you  have  it.  There  is  no  place 
to  go  for  information. 

Here  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  booklets  and  information  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  together  for  the  N.  A.  D.  I  have  stacks  of  them  at 
home,  but  it  seems  you  would  have  a  hard  time  finding  tliis  collection 
any  place  in  Washington.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  this 
committee  make  provision  for  a  clearing  house  and  coordinating  agency 
for  all  of  these  difi^erent  State  and  local  organizations  and  schools  and 
agencies.     I.  think  that  much  is  absolutely  necessary. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  have  a  good  model  for  such  a  program  in 
the  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  La,bor.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  is 
just  what  the  name  implies,  it  is  an  employment  service.  We  have 
employment  services  of  a  good  many  different  kinds  throughout  the 
States,  and  the  State  and  Federal  rehabilitation  schools  have  their 
placement  officers  in  many  cases.  The  question  is  w^hether  you  want 
to  take  it  out  of  their  hands  and  give  it  to  a  Federal  agency  or  not. 

Even  if  you  established  a  bureau  for  the  handicapped  in  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  you  will  find  that  they  simply  cannot 
work  effectively  because  they  do  not  have  the  informationj^that  Mr. 
Kelley  said  he  lacked. 

The  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  supply  those  people  with 
information.  The  United  States  Employment  Service,-  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  not  a  research  organization.  It  is  an  employment  service, 
and  it  probably  never  will  do  a  comprehensive  job  of  research. 

The  rehabilitation  service  has  its  particular  function,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  its  manner  of  operation.  I  do  not  know  how  to  criticize 
it  or  improve  on  it  myself.  That  is  out  of  my  line,  but  I  do  know  that 
it  is  not  a  research  organization.  The  research  orga,nization  in  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  that  reason  I  would  much  prefer  and  would  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bureau  for  the  handicapped  similar  to  the  Women's 
Bureau  and  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  Thpt  would  be  a  coordinating,  fact-finding,  and  research  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Tell  Mr.  Schowe,  Doctor,  that  we  appreciate  his 
contribution,  we  are  glad  he  was  here,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him. 
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Mr.  ScHOWE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Miss  Betty  Wright. 

Miss  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Kaymond  H.  Greenman,  our  managing  director,  and  delegate  for 
the  National  Council  on  Rehabilitation  is  here.  I  should  like  to  have 
your  permission  for  him  to  speak  first. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  H.  GREENMAN,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Greenman.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  Raymond  H.  Greenman;  I  am  managing  director  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

First,  Mr.  Kelley,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  this 
hearing  and  to  commend  the  purposes  which  you  have  set  forth  and 
we  wish  you  good  luck. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  available  statistics  there  is  not  only  a  need 
for  what  you  are  doing,  but  you  are  going  to  need  all  encouragement, 
in  what  you  are  seeking  to  do. 

I. present  first  the  regrets  from  the  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  Dr.  Warren  H.  Gardner  of  San 
Francisco.  His  duties  with  the  California  State  Department  of 
Health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  We  have  with  us, 
however,  today,  two  members  of  our  board  of  managers,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brand,  who  is  with  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  executive  secretary,  and  Miss  Tracy  Copp  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

We  want  to  report  that  we  have  received  a  communication  from  the 
National  Council  on  Rehabilitation,  an  affiliation  of  34  national 
organizations  engaged  in  rehabilitation  work.  The  council  advises 
us  that: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  council  that  the 
council  would  be  best  represented  by  an  organization  which  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing,  and  that 
we  are  therefore  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  the  American  Society 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  also  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  in  your  capacity  as  voting  members 
of  the  council  to  delegate  members  to  represent  the  council. 

Miss  Betty  Wright  has  been  delegated  by  the  American  Society  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing  to  represent  it,  and  Miss  Josephine  Timberlake 
represents  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

W  e  are  prepared  to  submit  a  brief  indicating  the  recommendations 
of  the  society  having  to  do  with  post-war  emplo.yment  problems  of 
the  hard  of  hearing  and  recommendations  for  their  solution,  and  also 
another  brief  having  to  do  with  the  hard-of-hearing  children  and 
recommendations  for  consideration  of  your  committee. 

In  a  preliminary  statement  we  want  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has  been  in 
existence  for  25  years.  Twenty-six  years  ago  there  was  no  organized 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  They  were  a  forgotten  group, 
although  they  have  always  numbered  in  the  milHons. 
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Today  more  attention  is  being  given  to  the  needs  of  this  group. 
They  have  justified  their  past  activity,  and  the  entire  work  carried  on 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  through  a  great  contribution  to  the  war 
effort. 

'We  who  are  representing  the  hard  of  hearing,  also  want  to  commend 
to  your  attention  the  activities  being  carried  on  for  deafened  service- 
men by  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Red  Cross  and  for  deafened 
veterans  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  plans  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  develop  a  cooperative 
service  program  with  the  assistance  of  118  of  the  local  chapters  of  our 
society  located  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  turn  over  the  rest  of  this 
testimony  to  Miss  Betty  Wright,  who  has  been  with  the  American 
Soc'ety  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  for  20  years.  She  is  our  director  of 
field  service. 

She  was  released  from  our  society  on  a  war  assignment  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  has  worked  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  planning 
a  program  for  the  deafened  servicemen  which  we  hope  will  later  be 
carried  out  when  the  servicemen  become  veterans  and  when  they  go 
back  into  the  civilian  population. 

'     That  program  has  in  it  lessons  for  those  who  are  considering  the 
future  planning  program  for  the  hard  of  hearing. 

In  my  final  words,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  need  for 
national  planning  to  adequately  meet  the  essential  needs  of  hard-of- 
hearing  persons  in  this  country. 

It  is  always  agreed  that  the  hard  of  hearing  constitute  a  much  larger 
number  than  the  deaf,  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  handicapped  people. 
We  are  at  the  present  time  unable  to  be  exact  in  regard  to  the  number. 
It  is  one  matter  to  which  we  call  your  attention,  the  need  of  further 
study  in  order  that  a  program  may  be  developed,  and  in  order  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  take  additional  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  your  time  limited,  Mr.  Greenman? 

Mr.  Greenman.  No  ;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  total  number  of  hard-of- 
hearing  persons  there  are  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Greenman.  Miss  Wright,  I  think,  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Kelley,  Your  association  is  a  national  association? 

Mr.  Greenman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  members  do  you  have? 

Mr.    Greenman.  The    actual    paid    membership    is    7,763.     The 
monthly  list  of  our  monthly  periodical,  Hearing  News,  is  10,000. 
-  Mr.   Kelley.  What  does  membership   in  your  association  cost? 

Mr.  Greenman.  The  membership  dues  are  $3. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yearly? 

Mr.  Greenman.  Yes,  sir;  yearly. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  your  national  headquarters  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Greenman.  That  is  right,  in  the  same  building  with  the  Volta 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  there  any  advantages  in  these  hearing  devices? 
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Mr.  Greenman.  The  whole  picture  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  hard-of-hearing  person  has  been  changed  by  the 
scientific  development  of  the  hearing  devices.  I  would  say  that  hear- 
ing devices  approved  by  the  council  on  physical  therapy  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  greatly  benefit  hard-of-hearing  persons 
and  enable  them,  to  be  effective,  efficient,  and  also  happier  citizens. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  manufacturers  of  these  devices,  then,  must  get 
the  consent,  or  must  get  the  recom_mendation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association? 

Mr.  Greenman.  To  be  approved  by  the  society. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Or  the  approval,  rather. 

Mr.  Greenman.  To  be  approved  by  the  American  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  and  as  far  as  having  their  advertisements  published 
in  Hearing  News  they  have  to,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment requirement  of  any  approval. 

Mr.  Kelley.  No  standard? 

Mr.  Greenman.  No  standard.  There  are  many  devices.  There 
are  even  some  Americans  that  put  som.e  drops  in  their  ears  with  the 
hope  that  their  hearing  will  be  improved. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  effective  about  that.  That 
is  a  racket,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Greenman.  That  still  exists. 

Mr.  Kelley,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Greenman.  We  are  happy  you 
came  before  the  committee,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  your  statement. 

Mr.  Greenman.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  BETTY  C.  WRIGHT,  DIRECTOR,  FIELD 
SERVICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HARD  OF 
HEARING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Miss  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  present  to  the  committee 
the  following  material  which  you  may  have  as  your  permanent 
property: 

A  directory.  Facilities  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  Deaf  in  the  State  of 
New  York.' 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing.' 

Hearing-Testing  of  Little  Children. ' 

Audiometer  Testing.' 

The  Parent  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing  Child.' 

The  Rural  Child  Who  is  Hard  of  Hearing.' 

The  Grade  Teacher  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing  Child.' 

Practical  Hearing  Health  Education  for  the  Primary  Grades.' 

Home  Training  of  the  Child  with  Deficient  Hearing.' 

A  Four  Year  Demonstration  of  Hearing  Conservation  in  the  New  York  City 
Schools.' 

The  Hard  of  Hearing  Child.' 

Instructions  for  Conducting  Audiometer  Tests.' 

Pioneering  in  the  Interests  of  Hearing  Handicapped  Children.' 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Hard  of  Hearing  Children  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  for  the  School  Year  1939-40.' 

Hearing  Through  Life.' 

The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Deafness.' 
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The  Everywhere  League. ^ 
Hearing  News ' — 

the  ofl&cial  publication  of  the  American  Society  for  the   Hard  of 
Hearing — 

The  Adult  Who  is  Hard  of  Hearing. i 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Helps  You  to  Help  Yourself.' 
Vocational  Problems  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing.'  "* 

Jobs  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.' 
Hurdling  Hearing  Handicaps.' 
Modern  Treatment  of  Deafness.' 
Swimming  and  the  Ears.' 
Head  Noises.' 

Learning  to  Read  the  Lips.' 
Offsetting  Deafness  with  Better  Hearing. 

Suggestions  Offered  by  Volta  Bureau  Records  in  Regard  to  the  Inheritance  of 
Deafness.' 

Problems  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing.' 

Accoustically  Handicapped  Children.' 

History  and  Present  Status  of  the  Education  of  the  Hard  of  Hearing.' 

I  will  leave  them  with  the  committee  with  yom-  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Thank  you. 

Miss  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  the  hard-of- 
hearing.     The  problems  of  the  deaf  have  been  ably  covered. 

The  hard  of  hearing  are  those  who  ha  re  once  had  normal  hearing 
and  have  lost  that  hearing  in  varying  degrees.  This  loss  is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  lip  reading  and  the  wearing 
of  hearing  devices ;  by  the  correction  of  speech  defects,  by  voice  train- 
ing, by  vocational  guidance,  and  so  forth. 

The  problem  of  the  hard  of  hearing  is  quite  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  twofold: 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  to  the  hearing  loss  it- 
self after  once  having  had  normal  hearing;  second,  there  is  the  problem 
of  readjustment  to  one's  family  and  associates,  to  friends  and  the 
hearing  world,  or  possibly  to  one's  job  which  may  have  to  be  changed 
because  of  hearing  loss.  We  feel  that  the  problems  of  the  hard  of 
hearing  have  not  been  fully  realized  because  of  these  two  great  prob- 
lems, adjustment  and  readjustment.  The  hard  of  hearing  person  often 
has  to  go  through  a  period  of  depression,  aloneness  and  frustration. 
Sometimes  a  feeling  of  inferiority  develops.  Many  social  adjustments 
have  to  be  met  which  tax  his  nerves,  his  patience  and  his  disposition. 

Think  of  the  problems  of  the  newly  deafened  men  and  women  who 
are  coming  back  from  the  war,  who  have  had  normal  hearing,  and 
now  have  lost  it  wholly  or  in  part.  The  magnificent  work  being  done 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  the  hospitals  has  proved  that  these 
servicemen  even  can  learn  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  handicap 
and  can  learn  how  to  readjust  themselves,  to  their  new  world.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that,  as  Mr.  Greenman  has  point  out,  our  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has  played  a  real  part  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Government  the  problems  of  adjustment  and 
readjustment  of  these  newly  deafened  individuals. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  now  working  on  the  problem  of  the 
deafened  veterans  who  apply  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  re- 
habilitation service. 

Deafness,  in  varying'degrees,  may  come  to  anyone,  it  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  Our  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is  vitally 
concerned  in  the  problems  of  all  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 

1  Held  in  committee  files. 
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Much  has  been  said  in  this  hearing  about  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem of  hearing  impairment.  We  are  fair  in  saying  that  we  do  not 
know  how  many  hard-of-hearing  people  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  there  are  some  estimates  which  may 
be  of  help.     These  estimates  are  based  on  hearing  tests  for  children. 

Of  course  no  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  number  of  hard-of- 
hearing  persons  in  the  United  States.  Personally  I  admiit  that  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  undertake  to  do  because  many  hard-of- 
hearing  people  will  not  admit  that  they  are  hard  of  hearing.  It 
would  be  quite  difficult  for  any  committee  or  agency,  even  if  they  had 
all  the  money  in  the  world,  to  make  an  accurate  census  of  the  number 
of  hard-of-hearing  people  in  the  United  States  today. 

But,  there  is  another  way  of  estimating  the  number  of  hard-of- 
hearing  people,  and  that  is  through  surveys  of  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

Hearing  tests  among  school  children  show  that  between  5  and  6  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  have  hearing  impairment.  Then,  does 
it  not  seem  fair  to  estimate  that  the  percentage  of  such  persons  in  the 
general  population  is  at  least  slightly  liigher  because  of  variations  due 
to  age,  accidents,  illness,  and  progressive  deafness?  If  the  percent- 
age of  school  population  is  taken  as  a  guide  there  are,  approximately, 
between  6,000,000  and  8,000,000  adults  in  our  population  with  some 
degree  of  hearing  impairment. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point  here  that  there  is  a  mistake  that  is 
made  (probably  by  some  of  the  members  of  our  own  society)  in  saying 
the  Americans  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  states  that  there  are 
10,000,000  hard-of-hearing  people  in  the  United  States.  That  is  not 
an  official  statement.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  there  are 
between  6,000,000  and  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  with  some  degree  of 
hearing  impairment.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  handicapped 
by  hearing  loss,  I  am  talking  about  hearing  in  medical  terms,  those 
with  some  degree  of  hearing  impairment. 

Often  people  will  say,  "I  do  not  hear  very  well  with  this  ear,"  but 
they  do  not  classify  themselves  as  being  hard  of  hearing. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  presented  an  analysis  of  its  re- 
ports of  physical  examinations  for  each  registrant  examined  under  the 
Selective  Service  and  Training  Act  of  1940;  4.6  percent  of  those  re- 
jected were  disqualified  on  account  of  defective  hearing. 

In  1935  and  1936  the  United  States  Pubhc  Health  Service  released 
preliminary  reports  in  the  form  of  three  bulletins  covering  the  signifi- 
cance, scope,  and  methods  of  clinical  investigation  of  hearing  in  the 
general  population.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  approximately  9,000 
persons  of  various  ages  were  studied,  and  one-half  of  the  subjects  ex- 
amined did  not  complain  of  any  hearing  deficiency. 

Then  the  BeU  Telephone  laboratories  sponsored  tests  of  over 
800,000  persons  at  the  World  Fairs  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 
Tabulations  were  prepared  showing  the  results  of  these  tests,  and  they 
showed  that  at  least  2  percent  of  afi  age  groups  had  a  hearing  handicap 
for  conversation. 

The  causes  of  deafness  have  been  mentioned  at  this  hearing,  so 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  those  now,  unless 
you  wish  to  ask  some  questions. 

Our  organization  is,  of  course,  greatly  mterested  in  the  employment 
problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing.     They  have  been  considered  by  this 
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committee,  and  many  of  the  speakers  here  have  stated  this  morning 
that  there  are  no  present  employment  problems  of  the  deaf.  So  far  as 
we  know  at  present  there  are  no  employment  problems  of  the  hard  of 
hearing,  but  as  Air.  Greeimian  stated  at  the  outset,  we  are  planning 
for  post-war  rehabilitation  and  post-war  problems,  and  I  think  it  is 
splendid  for  this  committee  to  make  an  investigation  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  those  post-war  problems. 

If  it  could  be  ascertamed  at  this  time  just  what  success  or  failures 
are  being  made  by  the  hard  of  hearing  and  the  deaf  on  jobs  on  which 
they  are  now  employed,  this  committee  would  have  a  very  fine  report 
to  present  to  employers  and  to  the  Nation  as  to  the  ability  of  the  hard 
of  hearing  and  deaf  people  to  do  their  jobs. 

Even  though  there  is  no  problem  at  the  present  time,  I  thmk  that 
some  of  the  limitations  of  the  hard  of  hearing  should  be  realized  in 
order  for  us  to  understand  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

There  is  a  limitation  of  job  opportunities;  there  is  a  lack  of  training 
on  the  part  of  many  hard  of  hearing  people,  and  there  is  the  age  of 
the  applicants  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  lack  of 
use  of  the  compensatory  aids  of  lip  reading  and  hearing  devices. 

Air.  Chahman,  you  asked  just  now  somethmg  about  hearing  aids. 
I  would  lilve  to  speak  in  behalf  of  hard  of  hearmg  people  who  have 
found  a  new  "lease  on  life"  in  the  use  of  hearing  aids  and  lip  reading. 
We  know,  those  of  us  who  have  been  handicapped  by  a  loss  of  hearing, 
how  wonderful  it  is  to  hear  again  with  the  aid  of  essential  appliances 
and  at  the  same  time  to  utilize  lip  readmg.  These  two  compensatory 
aids  are  great  helps,  and,  m  fact,  they  are  the  best  crutches  in  re- 
habilitatmg  the  hard  of  hearing. 

There  is  an  ignorance  of  existing  facilities  for  securing  the  benefits 
already  available  to  the  hard  of  hearing.  There  are  also  personality 
problems  to  be  considered. 

One  speaker  said  this  morning,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that  deafness 
in  itself  is  not  the  greatest  problem,  but  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
say  at  this  hearmg,  and  I  do  not  say  that  no  one  has  said  it,  because 
I  may  not  have  heard  it,  that  there  are  personality  problems  to  be 
considered  in  the  employment  of  hard  of  hearmg  people.  I  acknowl- 
edge those  problems  in  behalf  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  There  are 
personality  problems  to  be  considered.  There  are  certam  social 
adjustments  to  be  made.  Our  chapters  throughout  the  country  are 
trymg  to  better  the  personalities  of  some  of  the  hard  of  hearing  who 
may  have  become  bitter  or  unadjusted  to  their  handicap. 

We  know  that  there  is  widespread  behef  that  the  hard  of  hearing 
are  capable  of  doing  only  a  few  types  of  work.  This  mornmg  a  survey 
of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  was 
mentioned,  this  survey  we  made  in  1934,  and  it  showed  that  out  of 
20,000  adults  surveyed  in  27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearir.2;  were  employed  in  250  occupjiuons, 
employed  in  every  occupational  group  used  oy  the  Census  Bureau 
in  their  occupational  census. 

There  is  also  another  limitation  placed  on  the  hard  of  hearing,  and 
that  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  and  the  public  to  consider 
the  hard-of-hearing  worker  on  the  basis  of  his  disabilities  rather 
than  his  capabilities.  We  believe  that  the  hard  of  hearing  should  not 
expect  to  have  employers  demand  workers  with  hearing  handicaps,  but 
if  he  is  trained  for  a  specific  job,  he  should  have  a  chance  to  get  it. 
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There  are  still  some  prejudices  on  the  part  of  employers.  Many 
employers  have  on  their  pay  rolls  persons  with  hearing  losses,  but 
there  is  existing  prejudice  in  regard  to  the  liiring  of  hard-of-hearing 
workers.  The  employer  has  his  problems,  too,  caused  by  the  mini- 
mum-wage and  maximum-hour  law,  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
second  injuries,  types  of  insurance,  and  so  forth.  A  better  under- 
standing of  these  laws,  we  beheve,  w-ould  react  not  only  to  the  benefit 
of  the  employers  but  also  to  the  hard-of-hearing  workers. 

We  feel  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  special  trades,  there  is  no 
kind  of  work  which  the  person  who  is  hard  of  hearing  cannot  do  and  do 
well  if  he  "approximates  his  psychological  attitude  to  the  normal,  if  he 
compensates  for  his  defect  with  lip  reading  and  hearing  aids,  if  he 
makes  himself  just  a  httle  more  efficient  than  his  fellows  and  if  he  is 
sober,  industrious,  and  honest."  That  statement  was  made  by  a 
physician  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  had  made  a  study  among  employers 
of  the  hard-of-hearing  people  who  were  employed  in  various  industries. 

We  feel  that  employers  in  industry  are  not  the  only  ones  who  dis- 
criminate against  hard-of-hearing  employees.  We  know  of  many 
teachers  now  using  hearing  aids  who  are  afraid  to  say  that  they  use 
these  aids,  because  they  are  afraid  that  if  they  tell  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion that  they  use  hearing  aids  they  will  lose  their  jobs. 

Some  time  ago,  in  New  York  City,  the  New  York  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  championed  the  rights  of  the  hard-of-hearing 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  As  a  result  the  teachers  are  not  rated 
on  their  hearing  loss,  but  on  their  abilities  as  teachers. 

We  feel  that  there  may  be  some  discrimination  still  under  civil- 
service  regulations. 

In  New  York  State  the  disabled  people  are  given  equal  rights  under 
civil  service.     The  law  states: 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  physically  handicapped  persons  from 
satisfactorily  performing  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  he  seeks  appointment. 

That  is  based  on  the  idea,  of  course,  that  they  must  have  the  quali- 
fications for  the  job.  We  do  not  recommend  that  specific  civil- 
service  jobs  be  set  aside  for  hard-of-hearing  persons.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  because  the  civil  service  has  listed  positions  for  which  the 
hard  of  hearing  may  be  considered,  appointing  officers  will  necessarily 
be  led  to  believe  that  only  such  positions  can  be  filled  satisfactorily  by 
hard-of-hearing  persons.  We  hope  that  private  employers  will  not 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Government  in  limiting  certain  types  of  work  to 
the  hard  of  hearing.  We  hope  they  will  follow  the  Government  in 
giving  hard-of-hearing  workers  who  are  employed  the  same  wages  as 
those  given  to  workers  with  normal  hearing.  We  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  belief,  seemingly  held  in  some  quarters,  that  because  a  person 
has  impaired  hearing  he  should  be  willing  to  work  at  a  substandard 
wage. 

Our  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has  conducted  an 
employment  survey  among  its  members  to  determine  the  following 
points: 

Education,  age  at  which  hearing  loss  became  a  handicap,  ability  as 
a  lip  reader,  use  of  hearing  aid,  major  occupation  since  loss  of  hearing 
and  major  occupation  before  loss  of  hearing,  nature  of  job,  attitude 
of  employer,  salary  or  wages,  physical  examination  given,  insurance 
carried,  assistance  given  in  securing  training  and  employment. 
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One  thousand  questionnaires  were  completed  and  were  turned  over 
to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  compilation.  The 
results  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  tabulated.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too 
much  of  your  time,  Mr.  Chairm.an. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are  in  no  hurry;  go  ahead. 

Miss  Wright.  Thank  you.  The  hard-of-hearing  adult  in  our  popu- 
lation have  access  to  a  number  of  facilities  which  will  help  them  m 
their  personal  adjustment.  Where  there  are  chapters  for  the  hard 
of  hearing,  they  have  opportunities  for  learning  lip  reading,  and  for 
securing  information  about  hearing  aids.  The  varied  facilities  offered 
by  our  chapters  are  listed  in  the  folder  which  I  am  turning  over  to  the 
committee.  All  chapters  are  mterested  in  the  work  for  the  hard-of- 
hearing  child. 

We  believe  that  this  committee  is  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
deafness.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no  Nation-wide  program  for 
the  prevention  of  deafness  unless  the  problem  of  the  child  is  consid- 
ered. Our  society  is  vitally  interested  in  this  whole  question  of  pre- 
vention of  deafness.  If  a  Nation-wide  program  is  undertaken  to 
prevent  deafness,  the  condition  of  the  hard  of  hearing  everywhere 
will  be  greatly  helped. 

The  hard-of-hearing  child  is  here  defined  as  one  who  has  lost  vary- 
ing degrees  of  hearing  after  the  establishment  of  speech  and  the 
ability  to  understand  language;  and  as  one  with  sufficient  hearing  to 
understand  spoken  thought  either  with  or  without  a  hearing  aid. 

Our  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is  championing  the 
cause  of  the  hard-of-hearing  child.  It  realizes  that  his  plight  is  even 
more  unfortunate  than  that  of  the  hard-of-hearing  adult,  because  of 
the  effect  of  impaired  hearing  upon  his  educational  development.  It 
further  realizes  that  the  effect  of  impaired  hearing  upon  the  child's 
personality  is  sometimes  tragic.  The  attitude  of  the  child  toward  his 
disability  is  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  the  handicap  itself. 

Wlierever  a  chapter  of  our  society  has  been  formed,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  do  something  for  the  hard-of-hearing  child.  The  work 
has  varied  according  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  chapter  and  the 
existing  program  in  its  community. 

In  some  places  we  find  our  chapters  working  in  close  cooperation, 
as  here  in  Washington,  with  the  Board  of  Health  and  with  the  Board 
of  Education.  We  find  them  taking  groups  of  hard-of-hearing  chil- 
dren to  theaters  which  are  equipped  with  group  hearing-aid  equip- 
ment. We  find  them  sponsoring  clinics  for  the  prevention  of  deaf- 
ness; financing  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations;  sponsoring  vocational 
counselling  for  juniors  and  a  number  of  other  activities  which  prove 
the  altruistic  point  of  view  of  those  chapters. 

Our  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has  developed  a  pro- 
gram for  the  hard-of-hearing  children. 

First,  we  believe  that  provision  should  be  made  for  hearing  tests, 
otolaryngological  examinations  and  treatment. 

There  should  be  instruction  in  lip  reading  in  the  regular  schools  for 
children  in  need  of  this  additional  subject  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
their  grades. 

There  should  be  special  classes  in  the  regular  schools  for  children 
with  hearing  losses  too  marked  to  profit  by  grade  instruction  unless 
aided  by  lip  reading  and  hearing  equipment. 
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There  should  be  special  training  in  speech  and  voice  when  necessary, 
and  there  should  be  vocational  guidance. 

In  1924  there  was  no  idea  of  the  number  of  hard-of-hearing  children 
in  this  country.  A  committee  was  formed  under  our  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  The  duties  of  this  committee  were 
to  try  to  find  how  many  hard-of-hearing  children  there  were  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  and  to  discover  what  was  being  done  for  them. 
This  committee  went  to  work,  and  as  a  result  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  published  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
Later  the  audiometer  was  developed  at  the  instigation  of  the  society 
and  hearing  surveys  were  made  all  over  the  country.  I  gave  you  the 
results  of  one  of  those  hearing  surveys  just  now. 

The  latest  printed  statistics  collected  by  our  society  show  that  for 
the  school  year  1939-40  a  total  of  3,173,089  children  had  their  hearing 
tested.  It  was  found  that  there  are  between  5  and  6  percent  of  the 
children  with  losses  of  more  or  less  degree  in  one  or  both  ears. 

Our  organization  is,  of  course,  greatly  interested  in  legislation 
affecting  the  hard  of  hearing.  One  of  your  speakers  this  morning 
presented  to  you  a  digest  of  State  laws  affecting  the  deaf  and  the  hard 
of  hearing.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  our  American  Society  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing  was  instrumental  in  having  this  digest  compiled. 
The  material  was  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  but  it  was  not  in  a 
printed  booklet.  We  hope  that  this  digest  will  be  kept  up  to  date 
every  2  years  so  that  all  committees  will  have  this  information  as  a 
basis  for  investigation. 

Information  filed  in  1937  in  behalf  of  our  American  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  with  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  gave  tables  showing  the  per  capita  cost  of  educa- 
ting hard-of-hearing  children  in  public  schools.  Estimates  varied 
from  $7.02  to  $43  a  year,  while  the  cost  of  repeating  grades  was  esti- 
mated at  $115  per  pupil. 

I  make  this  point  to  show  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  have  a 
hearing  test  program  with  proper  medical  and  educational  follow-up. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  hard-of-hearing  child  is  one  which  should 
receive  consideration.  I  have  submitted  a  reprint  showing  some  of 
this  work.  I  would  like  to  bring  this  point  out  here,  that  in  communi- 
ties where  there  had  been  health  services  established  for  years  it  was 
found  that  the  hearing  of  children  in  the  rural  districts  is  as  good  as 
that  of  children  in  the  city  schools,  but  where  such  health  services 
have  not  been  established  the  incidence  of  deafness  was  much  liigher 
in  the  rural  areas. 

We  know  that  in  schoolrooms  all  over  the  country  children  who  do 
not  know  that  they  have  defective  hearing  are  bewildered,  ridiculed, 
thought  stupid,  misunderstood  by  their  parents,  teachers,  and  school- 
mates. They  are  developing  inferiority  complexes,  scars  they  will 
carry  all  their  lives.  Thousands  of  children  of  high-school  age,  we 
believe,  have  left  school  because  the  struggle  to  keep  up,  without 
supplementary  instruction,  was  too  great.  Their  problems  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  their  Government. 

The  goal  of  rightful  opportunity  for  children  with  a  hearing  handi- 
cap will  not  be  reached  so  long  as  any  cliild's  hearing  is  tlu-eatened 
through  ignorance  or  neglect,  or  so  long  as  there  is  any  discrimination 
or  exploitation  of  people  with  a  hearing  handicap. 
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In  order  for  an  effective  national  program  to  be  developed  in  respect 
to  the  prevention  of  deafness  in  children  and  in  respect  to  proper  edu- 
cational and  medical  measures  in  behalf  of  hard-of-hearing  children, 
the  following  recommendations  are  suggested  for  children,  and  then 
after  I  suggest  recommendations  for  the  adults,  I  will  be  through, 
Mr.  Kelley: 

1.  That  educational  opportunity  for  all  of  the  children  in  all  of 
the  States  be  equalized  and  that  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  special 
provisions  are  necessary  to  provide  such  opportunities  for  physically 
handicapped  children. 

2.  That  an  adequate  conservation-of-hearing  program  be  adopted 
in  every  county  and  State,  such  a  program  to  provide  for  (a)  hearing 
tests  by  competent,  scientific  methods;  (6)  otolaryngological  examina- 
tions and  treatment  (by  private  physicians  and  at  clinics) ;  (c)  instruc- 
tion in  lip  reading  in  the  regular  schools  for  children  who  need  it; 
(d)  special  training  in  speech  and  voice  when  necessary;  (e)  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  training;  (/)  individual  and  group  hearing 
aids  when  indicated. 

3.  That  increased  opportunities  be  offered  mothers  for  prenatal 
care  in  conserving  the  hearing  of  their  babies. 

4.  That  the  Crippled  Children's  Act  be  reviewed  and  that  hard- 
of-hearing  children  be  included;  that  increased  appropriations  be 
made  to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

5.  That  there  be  State  supervisors  for  exceptional  children  in  all 
of  the  States. 

6.  That  there  be  training  course  for  teachers  of  hard-of-hearing 
children  in  teachers'  colleges  in  all  States. 

The  following  suggested  recommendations  are  made  in  behalf  of 
adults:     " 

1.  That  a  study  of  existing  and  proposed  legislation  affecting  the 
hard  of  hearing  be  m_ade  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  further 
legislation.  (A  Digest  of  Laws  affecting  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Copies  are  available 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office.) 

2.  That  adequate  appropriations  be  made  to  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation bureaus  so  that  all  of  the  hard  of  hearing  people  in  need  of 
special  help  can  be  trained,  equipped  with  compensatory  aids  (hearing 
aids  and  lip  reading),  and  placed  in  employment. 

3.  That  adequately  prepared  workers  be  placed  on  the  staffs  of 
State  rehabilitation  bureaus  and  in  public  employment  offices  with 
no  discrimination  against  hard-of-hearing  workers  who  are  qualified. 

4.  That  there  be  no  discrimination  against  hard-of-hearing  persons 
applying  for  positions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  States  unless  the 
physical  disability  be  such  as  actually  to  prevent  the  hard  of  hearing 
from  performing  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  he  seeks  appoint- 
ment. That  regulations  of  the  LTnited  States  Civil  Service  be  reviewed 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  discrimination  against  the  hard 
of  hearing. 

5.  That  a  study  be  made  of  the  hard-of-hearing  workers  now  em- 
ployed in  industry  and  that  the  results  be  published. 

6.  That  an  industrial  hearing  conservation  program  be  developed 
through  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 
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7.  That  safeguards  be  taken  to  protect  workers  in  industry  from 
the  effects  of  loud  noises  capable  of  causing  damage  to  the  hearing. 

8.  That  consideration  be  given  to  preemployment  physical  exami- 
nations which  may  lead  to  wholesale  rejections  rather  than  to  selective 
placement;  that  the  proper  Government  agencies  prepare  standards 
that  will  protect  the  employer  without  discriminating  against  the 
handicapped  worker. 

9.  That  a  study  be  made  of  insurance  discrimination  and  the  atti- 
tude of  medical  examiners  in  industry. 

10.  That  there  be  a  revision  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in 
the  States  with  special  reference  to  the  laws  governing  second  injuries. 

11.  That  in  noisy  trades  hearing  tests,  scientifically  conducted,  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  employment  and  periodically  thereafter  to 
determine  impairment  of  hearing. 

12.  That  research  into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  hearing  impair- 
ment be  more  widely  done  by  Government  and  private  agencies. 

13.  That  the  adult  population  with  hearing  losses  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  lip  reading  in  the  public  school  systems. 

14.  That  there  be  directors  of  work  for  the  hard  of  hearing  on  the 
stafTs  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  health,  respectively. 

15.  That  there  be  a  Division  for  the  Physically  Handicapped  in  all 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  Offices  in  cities;  that  there 
be  special  interviewers  in  such  divisions  who  are  trained  to  work  with 
the  hard  of  hearing. 

16.  That  an  educational  service  concerning  hearing  as  a  public 
health  problem  be  developed  through  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
Education  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  that  en- 
couragement be  given  to  the  strengthening  of  local  societies  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  and  the  formation  of  new  ones. 

17.  That  there  be  a  campaign  of  education  through  all  available 
channels  directly  primarily  at  the  hard  of  hearing  and  employers. 

Only  through  the  development  of  a  Nation-wide  program  can  the 
needs  of  a  large  segment  of  the  physically  handicapped  citizens  of  this 
country  who  are  hard  of  hearing  be  met. 

Mr.  Kklley.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  discrimination  among 
employers? 

Miss  Wright.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Kelley,  because  of  the  employment  conditions  that  prevail. 

If  the  recommended  study  is  made  there  will  be  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining discrimination. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  the  cost  of  hearing  aids  and  aids  for  the  deaf 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  person? 

Miss  Wright.  The  cost  varies  from  $40  almost  up  to  $200. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  there  any  monopoly? 

Aliss  Wright.  I  would  not  attempt  to  answer  that  question.  I 
hardly  think  that  would  be  a  question  for  me  to  answer. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  different  concerns  are  there  that  manu- 
facture aids? 

Miss  Wright.  I  think  there  are  approximately  75  but  onl}^  some 
of  them  have  been  accepted  by  the  council  on  physical  therapy  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.     I  am  appending  a  list. 

Mr.  Barker.  Miss  Wright,  will  you  tell  us  how  many  States  have 
an  established  program  to  test  the  hearing  of  children? 
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Miss  Wright.  In  the  last  published  report  of  our  society  36  States 
reported  but  in  some  of  the  States  tests  were  made  in  only  a  few 
towns.  No  State  claims  to  have  a  State-wide  program  covering  the 
needs  of  all  of  its  childrea. 

New  York  State  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  compulsory  law  for 
the  testing  of  the  hearing  of  children. 

Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Washington,  California,  New  Hanipshire, 
and  Massachusetts  recently  passed  laws.  There  are  splendid  pro- 
grams for  the  hard  of  hearing  going  oh  in  several  States,  including 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Maine,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Oregon. 
There  is  also  a  program  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  may  have 
omitted  some.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  out  any  States  that  are  doing 
excellent  work. 

It  happens  that  our  organization  has  been  collecting  statistics  on 
the  testing  of  the  hearing  of  children  over  a  period  of  years,  and  I 
have  filed  a  report  giving  the  number  of  States  replying  to  question- 
naires concerning  the  number  of  children  whose  hearing  has  been 
tested,  including  those  found  to  have  hearing  loss  and  those  where 
they  are  receiving  consideration. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  any  of  the  States  have  a  compulsory  law? 

Miss  Wright.  Yes;  New  York  has  a  compulsory  law.  I  think  Dr. 
Bjorlee  can  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Maryland  desires 
a  compulsory  law. 

Mr.  Greenman.  May  I  add  to  what  Miss  Wright  has  said  by  saying 
that  what  is  necessary  in  the  several  States  is  an  appropriation.  There 
are  a  number  of  States  that  have  good  laws,  but  they  have  not  appro- 
priations necessary  to  carry  out  those  laws. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  have  also  mentioned  the  desirability  of  having  a 
division  for  the  physically  handicapped  in  the  Employment  Service 
offices. 

Miss  Wright.  I  realize  that  in  some  of  the  sm.all  communities  that 
would  be  very  difficult.     That  is  the  reason  I  mentioned  interviewers. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  worked  in  vocational  counseling  for  the 
hard  of  hearing  will  agree  that  there  are  certain  techniques  that  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  think  any  hard-of -hearing  person  who  would  go  to  a  public  em- 
ployment office  and  meet  with  the  general  run  of  interviewers  who 
know  nothing  about  the  specific  problems  of  the  handicapped  people 
would  not  receive  just  consideration. 

The  problem  of  the  Employment  Service  is  to  place  people,  as  was 
said  this  morning.  But  there  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  considered 
before  you  place  a  hard-of-hearing  person. 

The  person  who  has  charge  of  placement  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  deafness  may  be  progressive  and  that  in  certain  types 
of  occupations  the  hard  of  hearing  should  not  be  placed.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  an  over-all  program. 

Mr.  Barker.  I  wondar  if  you  care  to  comment. on  the  desirability 
of  a  Federal  division  for  the  physically  handicapped,  say,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Miss  Wright.  I  am  not  enough  famihar  with  the  whole  subject  to 
comment  intelligently  on  that  question.  I  think  it  should  be  consid- 
ered, but  I  do  not  believe  I  coulcl  comment  on  that.  But  any  program 
which  will  serve  to  give  a  hard-of-hearing  person  a  chance  to  use  his 
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abilities  with  no  discrimination  against  him  because  of  his  hearing 
loss  woiiki  be  a  commendable  program. 

Mr.  Barker.  If  we  divorce  the  idea  of  a  division  for  physically 
handicapped  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  just  say  a  division 
for  the  physicall}^  handicapped,  that  is,  a  Federal  division,  would  you 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

Miss  Wrioht.  I  am  more  interested  in  having  the  problem  solved 
than  in  the  establishment  of  new  agencies.  I  tliink  probably  there 
are  other  ways  that  might  be  considered.  For  histance,  if  there  are 
special  interviewers  in  any  given  emploj^ment  service  who  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  problems  of  the  handicapped  to  refer  them  to  a 
rehabilitation  bureau  for  aptitude  tests  and  placement,  the  problems 
might  be  solved. 

My  whole  idea  is  to  use  existing  services  without  any  undue  dupli- 
cation, or  by  forming  new  ones.  I  would  think  a  study  would  first 
have  to  be  made  of  such  existing  services  to  find  out  whether  they 
should  be  increased,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  better  referral  to 
such  agencies,  should  they  do  the  job,  if  they  are  equipped  to  do  it. 
If  the  rehabilitation  bureaus  are  equipped  to  do  the  job,  then  why  in 
there  need  for  a  new  agency? 

Mr.  Barker.  You  mentioned  the  need  for  publicizing  the  abilities 
of  the  hard  of  hearmg  and  also  publicizing  the  discrimination  against 
them. 

Do  you  not  think  one  agency  set  up  for  aid  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped would  be  an  appropriate  agency  to  carry  on  that  sort  of  work? 

Miss  Wrioht.  It  might  be,  but  I  think  we  should  consider  the 
existing  agencies  first,  and  what  they  want.  How  do  they  feel  about 
it?  They  will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  case,  and  I  think 
a  more  intelligent  answer  can  be  given  if  we  get  the  present  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  say  how  they  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Barker.  From  that  standpoint,  how  do  you  think  the  hard  of 
hearing  would  be  cared  for  best,  in  a  separate  agency  set  up  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  or  under  exising  agencies? 

Miss  Wright.  We  have  had  very  happy  relations  with  the  State 
vocational  bureaus. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  bureaus  with  their  specialists  are  the 
ones  to  deal  with  the  handicapped.  I  see  no  reason  why  people  in 
rehabilitation  bureaus  could  not  handle  this  problem.  That  is  my 
first  reaction.  Then  there  is  also  the  employment  problem  to  be 
considered.  Rehabilitation  officials  have  had  experience  in  dealing 
with  employment  problems  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  behalf  of  my '  organization  on  those  points 
because  our  board  has  not  considered  them,  but  those  are  my  own 
personal  observations. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  said  something  about  exploitation.  Do  you 
have  knowledge  that  the  groups  you  are  speaking  of  have  been  the 
object  of  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  persons? 

Miss  Wright.  I  think  that  as  a  rule  the  hard  of  hearing  are  very 
gullible.  If  I  may  speak  from  personal  experience,  I  think  those  of 
us  who  lose  our  hearing  are  willing  to  do  almost  anything  on  earth  to 
get  it  back.  We  are  often  subject  to  the  allure  of  misleading  adver- 
tisements alleged  to  cure  deafness.  It  is  a  pity  that  advertisements 
will  sometimes  create  a  false  hope  and  a  feeling  of  frustration  and 
resentment. 
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Tvlr.  Kelley.  I  think  that  is  all  this  morning,  Miss  Wright.  You 
have  made  a  fine  statement  and  we  are  indebted  to  you  and  glad  that 
you  came. 

Miss  Wright.  I  thank  you,  Air.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ascher. 

Will  you  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  background? 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANZ  L.  ASCHER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  INSURANCE 
AGENT  FOR  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Mr.  AscHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Franz  L.  Ascher,  of  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  City.  I  am  an  insurance  agent  for  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  the 
insurance  field  for  the  past  20  years  and  that  I  am  specializing  on 
deaf  risks,  having  written  and  paid  for  nearly  $900,000  worth  of  life 
insurance  on  over  300  deaf  risks.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  not  one  of 
my  clients  died  since  I  entered  the  life-insurance  business.  Because 
of  my  knowledge  and  experience  in  that  field  I  naturally  got  myself 
interested  wondering  why  the  deaf  were  denied  insurance,  particu- 
larly liability  insurance.  As  a  result  of  my  survey  for  the  past  10 
years  I  am  citing  real  reasons  for  such  discriminations  against  the  deaf. 

In  certain  fields  of  employment  the  deaf  worker  today  is  subjected 
to  a  discrimination  that  is  entirely  unwarranted  and  unjust.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  employer  with  the  deaf  as 
workers  and  in  some  instances  to  the  fear  of  the  employer  that  the 
employment  of  a  deaf  worker  may  cause  an  increase  in  compensation 
insurance  rates  or  other  mipleasant  complications.  But  due  to  short- 
age of  manpower  during  the  present  war,  "discriminations"  are  for- 
gotten and  most  of  the  factories  which  closed  doors  to  deaf  workers 
before  the  war  now  employ  them.  W^ill  this  continue  after  the  war? 
I  doubt  it. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  deaf  workers  are  refused  employment  in 
certain  places  because  of  either  of  the  three  reasons:  (1),  too  high 
rates;  (2),  physical  examinations,  and  (3)  supervisors  of  compulsory 
rates.  With  these  reasons,  I  wrote  a  form  letter  to  30  nationally 
known  insurance  companies  asking  them  the  direct  question,  "Has 
an  agent  of  your  company  any  instructions  to  lay  down  conditions 
affecting  the  free  choice  of  any  employer  protected  by  your  company 
to  employ  a  workman  who  is  deaf  but  who  is  otherwise  capable  and 
efficient?"     Twenty  companies  replied  in  the  negative. 

It  would  take  pages  to  include  all  the  letters  of  the  companies  but 
I  shall  quote  only  interesting  statements  which  will  answer  for  them- 
selves. 

(1)  We  think  it  is  a  matter  for  the  employers  alone  to  decide  upon,  but  we 
believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  applicant  for  employment  that  the  employer 
should  be  frank  in  stating  that  he  does  not  believe  it  would  be  safe  for  the  applicant 
to  assume  certain  operations  if  he  has  physical  handicaps  which  might  be  conducive 
to  accidents. 

(2)  Some  employers  assume  that  physical  examinations  are  had  for  the  purpose 
of  discrimination.  I  think  this  is  a  short-sighted  view  to  take.  It  is  true  that 
examinations  are  had  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  employer  against  payment 
of  physical  defects  for  which  the  employer  was  not  responsible. 

(3)  Rates  for  compensation  isnurance  are  based  strictly  on  losses  incurred  with 
reference  to  pay-roll  exposure.  In  arriving  at  the  rates  the  rating  authorities 
have  no  information  and  seek  no  information  with  reference  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  its  persons  injured.  The  only  thing  taken  into  consideration  by 
them  is  the  result  of  an  injury  as  reflected  by  its  cost. 
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I  recall,  about  10  years  ago,  that  several  young  deaf  men  wanted 
to  have  jobs  in  C.  C.  C.  camps  but  they  were  denied  employment 
because  of  the  fact  that  legislation  setting  up  emergency  conservation 
work  made  it  mandatory  that  all  applicants  should  be  covered  by 
United  States  employees'  compensation,  due  to  the  reason  that  the 
director  of  emergency  conservation  work  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  permit  deaf  applicants  in  the  camps  who 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  real  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  camp. 

Question.  Why  do  some  employers  claim  that  the  compensation 
act  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  hire'  a  deaf  worker? 

Answer.  A  deaf  worker  is  more  liable  to  get  hurt  than  other  people. 

This  foolish  answer  is  based  on  the  outgrowth  of  either  the  selfish 
motives  or  willful  ignorance  of  the  existing  facts.  This  idea  was 
naturally  caused  by  some  of  the  insurance  companies'  propaganda. 
So  it  is  up  to  us  to  correct  the  general  idea.  We,  the  deaf,  know  that 
the  average  worker  is  a  safe  employee  to  have  around.  If  we  have 
the  feeling  that  the  insurance  companies  are  responsible  for  that  kind 
of  propaganda  we  must  have  our  own  propaganda  on  which  we  must 
prove  that  they  are  wrong. 

As  regards  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  In  some  States 
it  does  not  affect  the  status  of  a  deaf  worker  whereas  in  other  States  it 
does  in  effect  lessen  the  chances  of  employment  because  the  employer 
accepts  the  deaf  worker  at  the  same  risk  he  accepts  the  hearing  worker 
(for  instance,  the  Ford  Co.  employs  many  deaf  workers  in  Detroit 
but  refuses  to  do  so  in  St.  Paul  because  the  Minnesota  compensation 
law  forces  the  company  to  accept  the  deaf  workers  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  hearing  workers.  In  Michigan  the  deaf  worker  can  claim 
exemption  because  of  his  handicap.) 

The  chief  obstacle  to  giving  jobs  to  deaf  people  lies  in  the  fact 
that  State  supervisors  of  compulsory  insurance  rates  make  it  hard 
for  the  employers  to  accept  deaf  risks. 

It  has  been  disclosed  that  there  are  no  available  statements  which 
give  very  authentic  information  regarding  accidents  due  to  the  loss 
of  hearing  or  records  showing  the  rejections  of  deaf  workers  at  fac- 
tories on  account  of  physical  infirmities  or  of  accidents. 

On  the  whole,  in  other  words,  efforts  should  be  inade  to  discount 
the  prevalent  theory  that  deaf  people  do  not  make  good  and  safe 
workers.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  suggest  ttiat  a  special  fund  be 
created  to  be  expended  by  workmen's  compensation  insurance  com- 
panies anywhere  by  reason  of  injury  to  a  physically  handicapped 
person. 

Mr.  Barker.  Are  there  any  figures,  or  any  surveys  made  to  show 
whether  a  deaf  person  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  in  a  plant  than  a 
hearing  person  doing  the  same  type  of  work? 

Mr.  AscHER.  No;  there  are  not. 

Mr.  Barker.  Anything  else  besides  compensation  insurance? 

Mr.  AscHEE.  There  are  several  insurance  companies  which  refuse 
to  give  automobile  liability  insurance  to  deaf  drivers  because  they 
fear  that  deaf  drivers  make  very  poor  witnesses  in  court. 

Mr.  Kelley.  May  we  hav^e  a  copy  of  that  report? 

Mr.  AscHER.  I  borrowed  this  copy  from  Volta  Review  Bureau 
Library.  I  promised  to  return  it  to  them.  But  I  have  one  at  home 
that  I  will  be  glad  to  send  to  you.  You  may  get  information  from 
Volta  Bureau. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  The  committee  thanks  you  for  commg  this  morning 
to  give  it  the  benefit  of  your  views. 

Mr.  AscHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Carl  E.  Rankin. 

Will  you  give  us  your  full  name,  and  state  the  position  you  occupy? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARL  E.  RANKIN,  SUPERINTENDENT,  NORTH 
CAROLINA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Dr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Carl  E.  Rankin;  I  am 
superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  you  desired,  I  have  here  a  brief  statem_ent 
about  the  work  and  organization  of  our  school,  together  with  two  or 
three  points  which  our  experience  leads  us  to  stress  in  a  hearing  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  your  statement. 

Dr.  Rankin.  The  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  is  a  free  public 
school,  open  to  all  white  persons  in  the  State  handicapped  by  loss  of 
hearing,  v/ho  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21.  The  aims  of  the 
school  as  stated  in  the  by  laws  are : 

1.  To  seek  in  every  way  to  help  each  deaf  child  become  a  well-rounded  indi- 
vidual who  fits  into  American  community  life;  a  person  alert  to  life  about  him, 
informed  about  local,  national,  and  world  affairs,  capable  of  independent  thinking 
and  action  with  regard  to  those  socially  adjusted  in  home  and  community,  reverent 
toward  those  things  held  sacred  by  us  as  a  people,  loyal  to  our  national  ideals. 

2.  To  so  equip  each  child  vocationally  that  he  or  she  may  be  as  nearh^  as 
possible  self-sustaining. 

3.  To  develop  in  each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  strong  healthy  body,  intelligent 
attitudes  toward  health,  and  wholesome  health  habits. 

4.  To  secure  for  each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  a  formal  education  through 
12  grades  on  the  same  level  as  other  public  schools  in  the  State. 

5.  To  develop  in  each  child  full  capacity  in  speech  reading. 

6.  To  develop  in  each  child,  as  far  as  possible,  capacity  to  use  normal  speech. 

The  school  is  supported  by  direct  appropriation.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  directors  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  terms  of  4  years. 

We  operate  on  a  9  months'  basis.  All  children  are  in  residence 
during  the  school  year.  • 

Our  school  program  is  divided  into  academic  work,  vocational 
training,  and  health  and  physical  education.  The  academic  work 
covers  14  years.  The  first  2  years  are  preschool  work,  that  is,  2  years 
spent  on  foundations  in  speech,  speech  reading,  and  the  beginning  of 
language.  At  8  years  of  age  the  child  begins  what,  in  hearing  school,  is 
called  the  first  grade.  If  the  child  is  of  normal  intelligence,  he  pro- 
gresses through  12  grades  of  work  patterned  as  closely  as  possible  upon 
the  public  school  course  of  the  State.  We  use  largely  the  same 
textbooks — in  fact,  we  get  our  textbooks  free  from  the  State  textbook 
commission,  as  do  all  other  public  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Aca- 
demic classes  run  from  8 :30  to  1 :30,  5  days  in  the  week. 

About  the  seventh  grade  in  our  school,  the  student  begins  some 
vocational  work,  principally  exploratory  in  the  beginning.  Vocational 
classes  run,  on  the  average,  4  hours  per  day,  6  days  in  the  week.  As 
the  student  progresses,  he  eventually  gets  to  the  point  where  he  selects 
a  vocation  and  enters  upon  a  program  of  definite  vocational  training. 
This  period  of  training  continues  until  he  graduates  or  leaves  school. 
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Our  health  and  physical  education  program  consists  in  part  of 
regular  classes  during  the  morning  on  all  phases  of  health.  Again, 
in  this,  we  follow  the  North  Carolina  course  of  study.  From  4:30  to 
6:30  we  have  organized  play,  under  direction  of  a  staff  specially 
qualified  for  this  work.  We  train  teams  and  participate  in  the 
Western  North  Carolina  High  School  Athletic  Conference.  In 
playing  football,  basketball,  and  softball  last  year,  we  won  the  western 
Carolina  basketball  championship. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  June  1943,  we  had  an  enrollment  of  368 
pupils  coming  from  every  county  in  the  State,  this  against  a  total 
State  population  of  above  3,000,000. 

We  have  35  academic  teachers,  specially  qualified  for  their  work 
by  special  training,  our  vocational  staff  consists  of  15  teachers,  also 
selected  on  the  basis  of  specialized  training.  We  have  1  full-time 
teacher  each  for  boys  and  girls  in  health  and  physical  education  and 
all  the  supervisory  staff  are  required  to  give  part  of  their  time  to 
assisting  with  this  phase  of  our  work. 

All  teachers  are  certified  under  the  State  department  of  education 
of  North  Carolina  and  are  on  the  same  salary  scale  as  other  teachers 
in  the  State. 

The  educational  work  is  under  the  direction  of  our  principal,  Mrs. 
Pattie  T.  Tate.  Under  her  are  two  assistant  principals,  one  having 
charge  of  the  work  in  our  upper  school  building.  Vocational  work 
is  handled  by  one  director  of  vocational  education,  also  under  Mrs. 
Tate's  administration. 

Our  pupils  live  in  two  dormitories,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a 
house  director.  Each  of  these  has  under  her  a  staff  of  supervisors 
who  are  responsible  for  the  out-of-school  life  of  the  pupils.  In  this 
phase  of  our  work,  we  lay  particular  stress  on  making  a  home  for 
these  boys  and  girls  during  their  9  months  of  residence.  If  time 
permitted,  I  should  like  to  describe  the  kind  of  life  they  live. 

Three  other  phases  of  our  work  at  the  school  should  be  mentioned. 
First,  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  boy  or  girl  complete  vocational 
training  in  the  school.  When  each  student  has  completed  the  work 
in  our  school,  each  student  is  placed  on  the  job  under  the  U.  S.  Federal 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  is  given  on-the-job  training  from  3  to  6  months. 
We  have  found  this  plan  a  most  satisfactory  one,  and  I  wish  here  to 
give  highest  praise  to  the  personnel  in  North  Carolina  who  handle 
administration  of  the  act. 

Second,  all  boys  and  girls  are  placed  on  the  job  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Vestal,  head  of  the  bureau  of  labor  for  the  deaf.  Mr. 
Vestal  is  a  gifted,  well-trained  deaf  man.  He  is  doing  an  outstanding 
service  for  deaf  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Thii'd,  we  began  in  1935,  with  cooperation  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a 
program  of  extension  service  for  the  deaf  farmers  in  the  State  and  for 
their  wives.  That  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Under- 
bill, a  member  of  our  staff.  Mr.  Underbill's  work  has  brought  the 
school  closer  to  the  deaf  citizens  of  the  State  and  has  rendered  them 
unique  assistance  in  many  ways. 

In  the  light  of  this  brief  description  of  our  work,  what  are  some  of 
the  things  toward  which  attention  might  with  profit  be  directed  in  a 
study  such  as  you  are  here  undertaking?  Some  of  these,  because  of 
their  outstanding  importance,  should  be  touched  upon. 
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Teacher  training.  We  have  been  in  the  business  of  teacher  training 
since  the  school  was  opened  in  1894.  Our  experience  leads  to  these 
conclusions:  First,  the  conference  of  executives  of  American  schools 
for  the  deaf  set  up  as  the  standard  of  teacher  training  4  years  of  college 
work  plus  1  full  year  of  specialized  training  in  a  recognized  teacher- 
training  center.  Our  experience  is  that  the  conference  was  most  wise 
in  setting  up  such  a  standard.  It  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
lowered.  Second,  there  is  a  trend  toward  tying  up  these  training 
centers  with  colleges  and  universities  in  their  localities.  We  believe 
this  an  excellent  trend.  We  feel  that  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
must  sooner  or  later  dig  deeper  into  the  problems  facing  the  profession, 
problems  so  difficult  and  so  immediate  as  to  call  for  the  very  best  type 
of  research  service  available. 

Secondary  education.  The  course  of  study  in  our  school  covers  12 
grades.  We  are  able  to  send  our  boys  and  girls  to  Gallaudet  College 
and  to  hearing  colleges.  They  are  able  to  remain  there  and  to  gradu- 
ate. Personally,  I  know  of  a  number  of  larger  schools  for  the  deaf 
who  are  doing  the  same  thing  and  doing  it  well.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  smaller  schools  where  it  is  too  expensive  to  undertake 
such  work.  It  is  suggested  that  there  might  be  established^ — possibly 
in  connection  with  the  Columbia  Institution  here  in  Washington — a 
national  coUege  preparatory  school  of  2  or  3  years,  where  students 
from  the  smaller  schools  throughout  the  United  States  might  get  fuller 
and  richer  education.  There  might  possibly,  too,  be  established  a 
2-year  junior  college  where  a  still  fuller  and  richer  educational  experi- 
ence might  be  had. 

Adult  education.  Our  adventures  in  North  Carolina  in  the  past 
8  years  in  this  field  lead  us  to  feel  that  adult  education  work  is  one 
of  the  responsibilities  such  a  school  as  ours  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
Only  the  merest  beginnings  have  been  made.  Further  study  and 
experiment  are  greatly  needed. 

Research.  Research  has  been  touched  upon  above.  Two  things 
further  remain  to  be  said.  First,  much  fine  experimental  work  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  field  of  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  years  of  its 
history.  High  praise  should  go  to  those  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  it.  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  the  research  work  in 
this  field  has  been  conducted  without  an  over-all,  well  laid  out  program. 
Such  a  program  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  to  effective  investiga- 
tion. 

Second,  the  lack  of  a  program  of  investigation — one  that  analyzes 
problems,  works  out  the  technique  for  their  solution,  and  conducts  an 
investigation  which  leads  to  solidly  grounded  conclusions — has  left  us 
stumbling  and  confused  in  the  classroom.  The  development  of 
research  centers  and  the  provision  for  adequate  financing  of  a  research 
program  in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  immediate  need  in  our  profession. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  pupils  do  you  have  in  your  school,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Rankin.  At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  we  had  368  pupils 
coming  from  every  county  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  how  many  deaf  there  are  in  the  State  of 
North     Carolina? 

Dr.  Rankin.  I  think  there  are  about  1,600. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  emphasize  the  point  of  your  facilities  being  for 
the  use  of  the  white  deaf.     What  about  the  colored  deaf? 
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Dr,  B-ANKiN,  There  is  an  institution  for  them  in  Raleigh,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  North  CaroHna  School  for  the  Blind,  which  takes  care  of 
both  the  blind  and  deaf  Negroes  of  the  State.  That  is  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  both  the  deaf  and  blind  Negroes.  That  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  G.  E.  Lineberry.  I  think  there  are  about  150  of  those,  both 
blind  and  deaf,  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Kelley,  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  them  all 
trained  together? 

Dt.  Rankin.  In  a  great  many  States  that  policy  is  followed,  of  hav- 
ing both  the  deaf  and  blind  Negroes  together.  I  believe  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  a  number  of  other  States. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  think  they  do  a  pretty  good  job? 

Dr.  Rankin.  They  seem  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  with  that  system. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  success  have  you  had  in  teaching  them  normal 
speech? 

Dr.  Rankin.  That  is,  teaching  people  to  speak  normally? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  after  they  are  deaf? 

Dr.  Rankin.  There  are  two  things  we  have  to  do  in  connection 
with  speech.  The  first  is  speech  reading,  and  on  the  whole,  we  are 
relatively  successful.  A  majority  of  deaf  people  are  able  to  read  the 
lips. 

My  experience  has  been  that  very  few  deaf  people  are  able  to  use 
speech  without  some  kind  of  a  fairly  serious  handicap,  and  the  speech 
they  use  makes  understanding  them  somewhat  difficult.  I  do  know 
some  deaf  people  who  have  no  difficulty  in  enunciating. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  true  that  one  who  has  had  normal  hearing  and 
has  learned  to  speak  after  becoming  deaf  who,  let  us  say,  becomes 
deaf  at  the  age  of  20,  is  liable  to  lose  that  speech? 

Dr.  Rankin.  Yes,  the  speech  memory  deteriorates  very  rapidly 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  lowered  our  admission  age. 
Originally  our  school  admitted  children  at  8  years  of  age.  We  found 
a  great  many  deafened  children  who  had  special  trouble  around  4 
years  of  age  and  waited  until  they  were  8  years  of  age  and  then  came 
in,  and  they  were  losing  speech  as  well  as  the  deaf.  By  getting  them 
earlier  we  find  a  way  for  conserving  a  great  deal  of  that  speech. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  ages  are  your  pupils? 

Dr.  Rankin.  From  6  years  to  21. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  there  are  1,600  deaf  in  North  Carolina,  that  would 
take  in  a  large  proportion  of  that  age  group  who  are  deaf,  with  350 
from  6  to  21  years  of  age? 

Dr.  Rankin.  You  asked  me  how  many  adult  deaf  there  are  in 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  350  should  not  be  considered  in  the  1,600? 

Dr.  Rankin.  No. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  the  350  comprise  a  great  proportion  of  those  in 
that  age  group  who  are  less  than  21? 

Dr.  Rankin.  Yes.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say 
something  here  that  does  not  appear  in  my  statement. 

We  have  worked  out  a  plan  for  securing  the  attendance  of  deaf 
children  in  the  State. 

We  have  a  compulsory  education  law  and  we  have  been  working 
through  the  State  department  of  welfare  to  try  to  locate  all  deaf 
children.     We  have  asked  the  superintendents  of  welfare  work  in 
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each  county  to  locate  these  deaf  children  and  see  that  they  are  in 
attendance;  I  should  like  to  give  the  highest  praise  for  the  cooperation 
we  have  had  from  the  Welfare  Department  of  North  Carolina.  They 
have  done  a  splendid  job  in  assisting  us  to  get  deaf  children  in  school. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  was  your  school  established? 

Dr.  Rankin.  This  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  school  at  Mor- 
ganton,  and  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kelley.  A  great  proportion  of  the  1,600  adults  have  been 
trained  in  the  school? 

Dr.  Rankin.  Yes.  I  should  say  that  with  the  exception  of  those 
deaf  people  in  North  Carolina  who  have  been  moved  into  the  State 
since  the  school  was  established,  all  are  graduates  or  have  attended 
school  with  us. 

Mr.  Barker.  In  order  to  get  the  record  clear,  I  think  you  said  there 
were  1,600  adult  deaf  in  North  Carolina  and  about  350  or  360  children 
in  your  school? 

Dr.  Rankin.  And  also  about  50  Negro  deaf  children  in  school  in 
Raleigh. 

Mr.  Barker.  Does  that  represent  all  of  the  deaf  children  in  North 
Carolina? 

Dr.  Rankin.  Yes.  I  think  perhaps  there  are  about  half  a  dozen 
children  in  North  Carolina  in  private  schools  in  other  States.  That 
is  permitted. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  exceptional,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barker.  Will  you  tell  us  how  many  teachers  you  have  in 
your  school? 

Dr.  Rankin.  We  have  35  academic  teachers,  15  vocational  teachers, 
and  two  full-time  health  and  physical  education  teachers. 

Mr.  Barker.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  training 
that  your  teachers  have  had? 

Dr.  Rankin.  Our  teachers  have  not  all  had  4  years  of  college  train- 
ing.    They  have  all  had  specialized  training  in  their  field. 

It  was  only  3  years  ago  that  a  law  was  passed  in  North  Carolina 
requiring  our  teachers  to  be  certified  under  the  State  department  of 
education,  and  at  that  time  the  State  department  of  education  certi- 
fied all  of  the  teachers  in  that  school,  certifying  them  on  the  basis  of 
experience. 

I  should  add  this,  that  practically  all  our  teachers  have  had  2 
years  of  college  work,  and  a  larger  proportion  have  had  4  years.  It 
is  now  the  policy  to  employ  no  teachers  who  cannot  be  certified  with 
an  A  grade  in  North  Carolina,  that  is,  who  has  not  had  4  years  of 
college  work  and  1  year  of  specialized  training.  When  certification 
became  a  requirement  we  could  not  put  out  teachers  who  did  not 
have  that  required  training  which  was  considered  a  prerequisite;  the 
department  of  education  recognized  that,  and  certified  them  on  the 
basis  of  experience. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  know  how  many  individual  students  a  pre- 
paratory school  would  be  equipped  to  handle  if  such  a  school  is  set 
up,  such  as  you  have  recommended? 

Dr.  Rankin.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  you  any  figure  on  that. 
I  should  say  probably  a  third  of  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf,  are 
not  large  enough  to  handle  a  full-size  graduating  class. 
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By  that  I  mean  in  our  school,  for  instance,  we  had  a  graduating 
class  last  year  of  9,  and  this  year  we  have  a  class  of  10.  Our  ordinary 
classes  are  10  in  number.  That  means  that  we  have  a  fall  class  for 
a  teacher  of  twelfth-grade  students.  It  would  only  be  in  a  student 
body  of  about  400  that  you  could  do  tha.t. 

I  suppose  one-third  of  the  schools  in  the  State  are  not  large 
enough  to  conduct  that  kind  of  a  program,  which  would  mean  per- 
haps three  or  four  students  would  graduate  every  year  from  those 
schools  who  could  go  on  to  high  school.  I  should  say  that  would  be 
difficult  in  terms  of  a  student  body  of  200  or  250. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  placing  these  students? 

Dr.  Rankin.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Relley.  The  impression  I  get  from  your  testimony  is  that  the 
deaf  people  in  North  Carolina  are  pretty  well  taken  care  of,  both  for 
training  and  for  placement  in  jobs. 

Dr.  Rankin.  The  attitude  of  our  Board  of  Directors  is  that  if  a 
student  does  not  graduate  from  high  school,  or  go  on  to  college  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  as  it  is  that  every  student  that 
goes  out  shall  be  able  to  face  the  world  and  ask  no  favors. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  again  the  arrangement  we  have  with 
the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Service  in  our  State. 

We  take  the  attitude  that  we  do  not  conduct  a  full  vocational 
training  program.  Our  work  is  essentially  prevocational.  That 
comes  out  of  my  own  experience  and  training  as  an  educator,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  anywhere  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  with  a  tremendous  investment. 

We  operate  on  the  plan  that  every  graduate  goes  out  from  the 
school  under  Federal  rehabilitation  and  spends  from  3  to  6  months 
on  the  job  in  training. 

When  a  boy  or  girl  is  brought  into  my  office!  say  to  him  or  her, 
"You  are  going  out  on  a  job  for  training.  You  are  going  to  school, 
and  you  are  going  to  make  good  in  the  training  period  and  get  a  job, 
or  fail  and  not  get  a  job."  When  a  student  goes  out  under  that  type 
of  set-up  he  becomes  adjusted  to  his  job  by  the  end  of  the  training 
period. 

We  have  been  able  to  put  a  majority  of  our  graduates  in  jobs  under 
that  plan,  and  we  can  recommend  it.  I  think  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  doing  a  great  service  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are  grateful  to  you.  Doctor  Rankin,  for  coming 
in  this  morning.  You  have  added  a  great  deal  to  the  discussion  we 
have  had  on  this  subject  and  to  the  material  we  have  put  in  the 
record. 

Dr.  Rankin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  that  no  one  has  yet 
mentioned.  Almost  all  schools  for  the  deaf  have  classroom  and  hear- 
ing aids,  with  10  or  12  outlets  on  the  same  principle  as  the  telephone, 
with  much  more  powerful  amplification  than  an  individual  set  could 
possibly  produce.  I  think  practically  all  schools  for  the  deaf  are  using 
those  classroom  aids. 

In  a  great  many  auditoriums  and  churches  they  are  being  installed 
and  they  work  satisfactorily. 

One  other  point  in  reference  to  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  higher 
education  for  the  deaf.  Yesterday  there  was  considerable  dicussion 
about  providing  higher  education,  which  has  been  referred  to  this 
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morning.  There  is  in  addition  to  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools 
for  the  deaf,  some  fine  work  being  done  in  colleges,  and  there  is  a  trend, 
which  I  think  is  growing,  toward  preparing  as  many  children  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  as  they  possibly  can  to  go  on  to  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  one  thing  that  the  Volta  Bureau  has  done  is  to  collect 
and  publish  statisics  on  the  subject,  and  there  has  now  been  published 
a  list  of  graduates  which  includes,  I  think,  nearly  1,000  names.  Not 
all  of  them  are  graduates  of  high  schools  or  colleges;  some  of  them 
have  really  accomplished  certain  courses  in  schools  and  the  children 
have  been  given  certificates  for  that  work. 

They  may  be  art  schools,  business  schools  or  elementary  schools, 
but  they  have  been  going  along.  Two  hundred  have  been  graduated 
from  colleges  and  universities,  and  726  have  graduated  from  high 
schools  with  hearing  boys  and  girls,  so  that  is  another  thing  that  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Dr.  Rankin  referred  this  morning  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  his  students  were  being  sent  to  hearing  schools.  That  pro- 
vides an  additional  facility  for  higher  education. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  M.  Jochem.  Will  you 
give  us  your  full  nam.e  and  the  position  you  occupy? 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  M.  JOCHEM,  SUPERINTENDENT,  NEW  JERSEY 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Jochem.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  C.  M.  Jochem;  I  am  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  is  the  State 
school  for  the  deaf. 

We  are  definitely  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Rankin  has  fairly  well  covered  the  academic  phase 
of  the  program.  I  think  there  would  be  no  point  gained  by  my  adding 
anything  to  what  has  already  been  said,  unless  you  have  some  specific 
questions  to  ask  about  our  particular  school. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  give  you  for  the  information  of  your  com- 
mittee, some  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  industrial  and  vocational  set- 
ups that  you  will  find  in  many  schools,  certainly  in  all  of  the  more 
progressive  schools  for  the  deaf. 

I  think  we  have  to  definitely  agree  on  the  point  that  inasmuch  as 
we  are  engaged  in  a  special  type  of  education,  we  are  dealing  with 
children  who  have  specific  problems  as  individuals.  I  think  we  have 
to  keep  that  as  a  basic  part  of  our  general  educational  philosophy  in 
working  with  the  handicapped. 

After  both  our  boys  and  girls  have  graduated  from  the  academic 
department  many  of  them  have  gone  on  to  college. 

We  have  had  students  graduate  from  the  Trenton  Teachers  College 
and  from  Rutgers  University,  with  no  special  instructions  or  consider- 
ations. However,  all  handicapped  children  must  be  prepared  and 
equipped  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  type  of  occupation  or  field 
of  activity. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  type  of  instructions  for  each  indi- 
vidual child,  for  the  past  5  years  we  have  been  developing  through 
our  research  department  a  very  definite  program  of  guidance,  includ- 
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ing  achievement  tests,  personality  and  mechanical  aptitude  and  trade 
classification. 

That  work  has  been  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
Helmer  Myklebust,  our  director  of  research,  in  cooperation  with  our 
vocational  principals  and  myself. 

We  feel  that  in  using  a  battery  of  tests,  as  well  as  procedures  of 
prevocational  training,  where  children  are  rated  through  various  types 
of  trial  tests  that  we  can  reasonably  determine  what  the  particular 
aptitude  of  that  child  is  and  make  recommendations  as  to  what  trade 
or  what  particular  occupation  he  should  follow. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  vocational  departments  in  any  school 
for  the  deaf.  We  offer  12  trade  activities  for  our  boys  and  4  trade 
activities  for  the  girls,  along  with  general  training  in  home  economics, 
sewing,  and  so  forth.  All  are  organized  on  a  general  vccational 
basis. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  remarks  of  a  previous  speaker  that  our 
vocational  training  is  on  an  elementary  level.  May  I  answer  that 
in  this  way.  Machine-shop  practice,  linotype  operation,  all  types  of 
printing,  hand  composition  and  press  work,  photoengraving,  poultry 
husbandry,  and  mechanical  drafting  are  not  elementary  or  lower 
skilled  trades.  They  are  highly  skilled  trades.  When  our  students 
leave  our  departments  they  are  graduated  on  an  advanced  apprentice- 
ship level,  and  they  and  we  make  no  pretense  of  their  being  equal  in 
skill  and  experience  to  the  journeyman;  this  comes  with  further  trade 
experience. 

In  regard  to  placements,  we  have  a  trial  employment  period,  where 
students  are  placed  in  actual  positions  for  6  or  8  weeks,  while  still  in 
residence  at  the  school.  During  tliis  adjustment  period  there  are 
many  problems  to  be  solved,  so  far  as  the  deaf  are  concerned  when 
they  go  into  their  first  job. 

We  have  our  staff  members  available  for  counsel  and  guidance  to 
help  them  adjust  themselves  to  their  first  job. 

Thereafter  the  instructor  of  the  particular  trade  that  this  student 
was  trained  in  makes  periodic  visits  for  at  least  1  year  to  be  sure  there 
are  no  particular  problems  involved  in  their  training  that  could  not  be 
straightened  out  through  guidance. 

The  matter  of  placement  we  think  has  been  very  adequately  taken 
care  of,  tlu-ough  the  very  splendid  cooperation  of  our  State  and, 
national  rehabilitation  commission.  Our  present  commissioner 
Joseph  Buch,  has  always  been  and  is  still  very  much  interested  in  the 
handicapped,  and  through  his  department,  where  they  have  a  number 
of  men  in  the  field,  it  is  possible  to  cover  practically  all  the  counties 
throughout  the  State,  and  when  any  job  analysis  is  made  of  some 
position  in  wliich  a  deaf  worker  could  be  successfully  employed,  that 
is  referred  to  our  school.  So  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to  find  place- 
ment for  both  our  boys  and  girls. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  during  the  depths  of  the 
depression  we  made  a  very  careful  survey  of  our  students  and  foimd 
that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  among  deaf  students  was  very 
similar  to  that  among  speaking  people,  as  has  been  testified  to  pre- 
viously. 

We  also  feel  that  in  such  a  situation  as  exists  we  must  provide 
training  for  the  particular  needs  of  the  industries  within  our  State. 
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Unless  we  have  a  product  that  we  can  sell  to  industry  we  are  not 
carrying  on  an  efficient  program. 

Through  the  State  department  of  education,  and  the  vocational 
department  of  that  bureau,  surveys  are  made  of  the  labor  needs  of  the 
State.     We  attempt  to  meet  those  needs  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Schowe  has  indicated  the  success  they  make  in  the  vocational 
departments  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
splendid  success  of  the  deaf  in  all  fields  of  occupational  and  trade 
activity. 

We  find  children  from  time  to  time  who  have  an  aptitude  in  a  par- 
ticular trade  which  we  do  not  teach.  That  is  a  matter  of  making 
arrangements  through  the  Rehabilitation  Commission.  We  make 
arrangement  to  have  these  individual  students  trained  in  the  occupa- 
tional field  and  the  Commission  assists  with  the  expense. 

I  also  wish  to  make  a  statement  similar  to  what  Dr.  Rankin  said, 
I  say  that  New  Jersey  has  every  reason  to  feel  very  proud  not  only  of 
its  educational  work,  but  also  of  its  training  facilities  we  think  the 
training  needs  of  our  deaf  citizens,  are  being  adequately  met. 

We  do  appreciate  the  assistance  offered  to  us  by  National  and 
State  agencies.  Naturally,  we  could  not  expand  our  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  we  have  without  their  assistance.  I  do  think  much 
aid  could  be  given  to  many  of  the  other  schools.  But  New  Jersey  is  a 
big  State  and  we  have  rather  large  activities,  so  we  can  expand  our 
program  to  the  extent  where  we  can  meet  our  needs  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  students  do  you  have? 

Mr.  JocHEM.  We  had  352  last  year.  Like  the  public  schools,  we  are 
down  about  10  percent.     Our  normal  enrollment  averages  about  375. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  school-age  population  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  JocHEM.  I  would  say  475.  In  the  various  day  schools  in  New 
Jersey  there  are  about  100  students.  1  am  almost  safe  in  saying  that 
practically  all  deaf  children  of  school  age  are  either  in  the  day  schools 
or  in  the  State  residential  school  in  Trenton.  We  do  have  a  State 
compulsory  school  law,  which  makes  attendance  mandatory. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  old  is  your  school? 

Mr.  JocHEM.  It  was  established  in  1883. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  the  total  number  of  deaf  in  the  State  above 
the  age  of  21? 

Mr.  JocHEM.  I  would  say  about  1,500  or  1,600. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Would  you  say  most  of  them  have  been  residents  of 
the  wState  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  most  of  them,  or  all  of  them, 
have  been  trained  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Jochem.  I  would  say  most  of  them.  Being  an  industrial 
State  we  have  quite  an  influx  of  deaf  workers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Have  they  been  placed? 

Mr.  Jochem.  Definitely.  I  would  say  that  the  employable  deaf 
have  no  reason  to  be  unemployed. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  true  now;  what  was  the  situation  during  the 
depression  ? 

Mr.  Jochem.  About  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  speaking 
and  hearing  people.  We  have  had  very  few  cases  of  legitimate  dis- 
crimination against  the  deaf.  It  has  not  been  due  to  deafness.  There 
have  been  other  reasons  why  they  have  not  obtained  positions.  I 
would  say  that  our  employers  m  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  been 
most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  employing  the  deaf. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  have  separate  schools  for  Negroels? 

Mr.  JocHEM.  No,  sir;  they  all  attend  the  same  school  and  are 
given  the  same  opportunities  and  privileges  as  the  others. 

Mr.  Barker^  Would  you  tell  us  something  about  how  your  staff 
is  selected  and  how  many  teachers  you  have? 

Mr.  JocHEM.  We  have  65  teachers  and  principals,  19  of  whom  are 
in  our  vocational  department.  We  require  a  4-year  teacher  college 
training  course  and  one  year  of  special  training  for  teaching  the  deaf, 
which  really  means  a  Master's  degree.  Also  a  class  A  certificate  from 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  the  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  regional  or  national 
school  for  the  deaf  as  well  as  schools  in  the  States? 

Mr.  JocHEM.  Academically  speaking? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jochem.  I  would  say  yes,  but  I  say  that  with  this  qualification. 
There  are  many  schools  which  would  be  well  qualified  and  equipped 
to  take  care  of  their  own  needs,  such  as  we  are  doing  in  New  Jersey. 
But  because  of  our  particular  school  laws  we  cannot  accept  any  child 
who  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  the  State.  So  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  meet  the  needs  of  surroimding  States  if  we  were  £i  selected 
center.  I  would  say  that  possiblj^  other  smaller  States  would  be 
in  need  of  such  a  school.  But  I  cannot  see  the  need  for  it  in  the 
States  where  large  schools  are  now  located. 

Mr.  Barker.  What  happens  to  these  children  whose  parents  are 
not  legal  residents  of  your  State,  in  the  w^ay  of  education? 

Mr.  Jochem.  We  have  none  that  I  know  of.  You  mean  a  child 
residing  in  our  State  whose  parents  are  not  also  there?  If  the  child 
is  living  in  New  Jersey,  we  recognize  him  as  a  legal  resident  of  the 
State.  It  is  more  a  question  of  the  child's  residence  than  that  of  the 
parent. 

Mr.  Barker.  As  long  as  the  child  actually  lives  in  the  State  he  is 
eligible  for  trainmg  imder  New  Jersey  State  law? 

Mr.  Jochem.  Yes;  the  chUd  must  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Thank  you  for  coming  in,  Mr.  Jochem,  and  for  the 
fine  statement  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Jochem.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  testify. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Bjorlee.  Will  you  give  us 
your  full  name  and  the  position  you  occupy? 

STATEMENT     OF     IGNATIUS     BJORLEE,     SUPERINTENDENT, 
MARYLAND  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ignatius  Bjorlee;  I  am 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  also 
chanman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Conference  of  Executives 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  To  show  my  confidence  m  the 
deaf,  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  no  intention  of  participating  m  these 
hearings  so  long  as  the  deaf  themselves  were  testifying,  for  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deaf,  if  consulted  as  to  their  opmions 
on  problems  concerning  the  adult  deaf,  would  present  their  case  so 
well  that  you  gentlemen  would  get  all  the  facts  you  desu-e.  ' 

I  think  the  cause  of  schools  for  the  deaf  has  been  very  well  covered 
by  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  represented  our  residential  schools 
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this  morning,  but  perhaps  something  more  should  be  said  about  con- 
ditions after  the  students  leave  us. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  deaf  is  not  deafness;  it  is  the  difficulty 
of  conv^incing  the  hearing  world  of  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf.  I 
cannot  emphasize  that  too  strongly.  I  know  you  gentlemen  do  realize 
how  Httle  is  known  about  that  small  percentage  of  our  population 
known  as  the  deaf.  Having  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  with  that 
problem,  a  few  words  along  that  line  might  be  of  help. 

Twenty  years  ago,  or  shortly  after  assuming  my  duties  in  Maryland, 
the  automobile  commissioner  decided  that  the  deaf  should  not  be 
permitted  to  drive  motor  vehicles  on  the  highway.  In  reply  to  my 
oft-repeated  protest,  he  stated  in  substance:  "I  know  your  side  of  the 
story  and  feel  your  sympathies  are  carrying  you  away,  but  we  cannot 
clutter  up  the  highways  of  Maryland  with  automobiles  driven  by 
deaf  people." 

One  of  the  weird  arguments  brought  out  in  a  court  hearing  on  that 
question  was  that  three  deaf  men  in  Maryland  had  driven  cars  and  as 
one  had  had  an  accident,  one  third  of  all  deaf  drivers  would  have 
accidents. 

It  took  me  2  years  to  get  the  matter  straightened  out.  We  now 
have  issued  approximately  200  permits  to  deaf  drivers  and  there  has 
never  been  a  case  of  a  deaf  driver  that  has  come  to  my  attention  as 
havmg  had  an  accident  due  in  any  way  to  deafness. 

Such  a  situation  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  and  I  want  to 
give  you  another  illustration  to  show  how  the  deaf  are  discriminated 
against  in  industry. 

One  of  our  finest  graduates  had  been  in  the  employ  of  an  industrial 
plant  for  9  years.     This  was  during  the  depression. 

One  day  they  told  the  young  man  that  they  could  not  use  him  any 
longer.  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  concern  and  asked  him  why 
the  dismissal  had  been  made  and  the  president  said  the  employee  had 
had  three  accidents.  I  called  the  young  man  back  to  my  office  and 
said,  "It  looks  like  you  have  held  something  back  from  me;  tell  me 
about  those  accidents."  He  said,  "My  accidents?  What  do  you 
mean?"  I  said,  "The  president  of  the  concern  says  that  because  of 
your  deafness  you  have  had  three  accidents,  and  that  looks  bad." 
He  thought  awhile  and  said,  "One  day  we  were  unloading  some  stuff 
from  a  boxcar  and  I  ran  a  big  sliver  in  my  leg.  I  told  the  men  that 
I  would  take  care  of  it,  but  they  insisted  so  I  went  to  see  a  company 
doctor  and  he  treated  my  leg  and  I  went  right  back  to  work."  He 
said,  "On  another  day  I  got  a  cinder  in  my  eye.  That  incapacitated 
me  for  a  half  a  day.     Those  are  the  only  accidents  I  had." 

Then  he  said,  "No,  I  did  have  another  accident.  We  were  wrestling 
one  day  and  the  other  man  threw  me  against  the  iron  leg  of  a  machine 
and  I  struck  my  shin.  I  let  them  take  me  to  a  doctor  wUlingly  that 
time,  but  the  next  day  I  was  back  on  the  job." 

I  explained  this  in  detail  to  the  president  but  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  running  the  plant. 

I  was  satisfied  that  they  had  laid  him  off  simply  because  he  was 
deaf.  Later  he  secured  a  position  with  a  tailoring  plant  and  on  pay 
day  he  found  his  wages  cut.  I  offered  to  intercede  but  he  said, 
"Please  do  not  say  anything  about  it,  because  I  might  lose  this  job 
too." 
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Those  illustrations  show  how  there  is  discrimination  against  the 
deaf,  and  the  United  States  Government  is  one  of  the  greatest 
offenders. 

I  tried  for  2  years,  through  Senator  Tydings,  to  get  a  few  deaf  boys 
in  C.  C.  C.  camps,  but  they  would  not  even  give  me  a  hearing.  Sen- 
ator Tydings  did  the  best  he  coxAd  but  they  said  there  was  nothing 
they  could  do  about  it.  Efforts  to  get  deaf  on  YV".  P.  A.  met  with  but 
little  better  success. 

In  our  State  I  cannot  point  to  one  unemployed  deaf  person  who  is 
not  also  handicapped  otherwise  than  by  deafness.  I  have  been  trying 
for  2  or  3  weeks  to  find  a  capable  girl  to  serve  as  a  waitress  at  the  school 
and  I  cannot  find  one.  So  far  as  I  know  every  deaf  person  in  the  State 
of  proper  age  is  employed. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  that  due  to  war  conditions? 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  Not  necessarily.  In  1933  Governor  Ritchie  asked 
me  to  head  a  commission  to  determine  the  general  status  of  the  adult 
deaf  of  the  State.  Much  of  the  survey  work  was  done  by  the  deaf 
themselves  and  it  was  found  that  unemployment  was  proportionately 
the  same  among  the  deaf  as  the  hearing.  Incidentally  we  found  many 
unemployed  who  were  supported  by  the  deaf  member  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  deaf  are  there  in  Maryland? 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  I  cannot  give  you  exact  figures,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
anybody  could,  because  you  run  into  a  hazy  situation  with  regards  to 
the  deaf  and  the  hard-of-hearing.  But  I  think  the  old  established 
figure  of  one  deaf  in  2,000  holds  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the 
whole  United  States.  That  figure  was  established  years  ago,  and  I 
think  there  has  been  little  variation  from  it. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  pupUs  have  you? 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  Our  average  enrollment  is  180,  but  this  year  it  will 
be  reduced  to  about  170,  which  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  This 
is  due  to  older  pupils  remaining  in  industry. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  mentioned  discrimination.  Is  that  discrimina- 
tion practiced  by  many  groups  of  industry,  or  is  that  general? 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  Where  the  deaf  have  worked  their  way  into  industry 
they  have  proved  their  worth,  and  as  a  rule  they  have  been  able  to 
stay.  It  is  the  plants  that  have  closed  their  doors  to  the  deaf  because 
of  preconceived  notions  that  have  caused  the  greatest  hardship.  To 
quote  Henry  Ford  in  support  of  my  contention:  "They  [the  deaf] 
require  no  special  consideration — they  do  their  work  100  percent." 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  is  your  experience  with  the  Federal  civil 
service? 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  They  were  very  far  behind,  but  I  understand  they 
are  liberalizing  their  policies. 

Mr.  Kelley.  From  necessity? 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  Their  eyes .  have  been  opened  through  necessity. 
Previously  they  failed  to  give  the  deaf  a  chance. 

Four  of  my  boys  who  are  undergraduates  have  been  employed  in  a 
local  print  shop.  They  could  all  retain  their  positions  permanently. 
One  will  stay  on  the  job,  two  will  continue  on  a  part-time  basis,  while 
the  fourth  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  school  work  as  he  is  preparing 
for  college. 

This  condition  was  brought  on  by  existing  labor  shortages  but  it 
also  shows  what  obstacles  these  deaf  boys  have  had  to  meet  and  what 
their  capabilities  are. 
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Mr.  Baeker.  Will  you  give  us  your  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  done  to  publicize  the  ability  of  the  deaf,  and  also  to  publicize  the 
discrimination  against  them?     What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  I  thmk  if  the  Government  will  give  the  deaf  a  better 
break  in  civil  service  that  that  would  be  a  very  strong  move  in  the 
right  direction,  not  only  because  that  will  encourage  the  deaf  to  seek 
that  type  of  work,  but  because  discrimination  by  the  Governm.ent  is 
bound  to  reflect  on  industry  all  the  way  down  the  Ime.  We  have 
former  students  in  the  United  States  Prmtmg  Office  in  Washington 
who  have  served  most  acceptably  as  linotype  operators  for  m.any  years 
and  the  sam.e  is  true  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  I  presume  most  of  our 
large  printing  concerns  are  now  utilizing  the  services  of  the  deaf. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  feel  the  deaf  are  well  provided  for  from 
the  standpoint  of  education.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  rehabili- 
tation as  it  is  one  of  opportunity.  Too  often  prejudice  has  closed  the 
door  upon  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here  today,  Doctor,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  you  for  the  fine  statement  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Bjorlee.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  we  are  the 
nearest  among  State  residential  schools,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  visit  us  at  some  convenient  time. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  have  motored  by  your  school  several  times  and 
should  like  to  accept  your  invitation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  witness  is  Miss  Josephine  Timberlake. 
Will  you  please  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  position  and  tell  us 
who  you  represent? 

STATEMENT     OF    MISS    JOSEPHINE    TIMBERLAKE,     EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  THE  VOLTA  BUREAU,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Miss  Timberlake.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Josephine  Timber- 
lake,  and  I  am  executive  secretary  of  the  Volta  Bureau  in  Washington. 
The  Volta  Bureau,  founded  in  1887  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  is  a 
center  of  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  deafness,  except 
medical  problems.     Its  services  are  offered  freely  to  anyone  who  asks. 

It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  which  was  also  founded  by  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  in  1890,  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  its  title. 

The  Volta  Bureau  maintains  the  largest  library  on  deafness  in 
America,  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  library  contains  books  and 
periodicals  in  14  languages  and  from  many  different  countries,  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  deafness  and  methods  of  solving  them.  The 
resources  of  the  library  are  at  the  disposal  of  research  workers, 
teachers,  students,  and  others  interested  in  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of 
hearing. 

Questions  concerning  deafness  come  to  the  Volta  Bureau  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  from  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  as  a  source  of  information 
on  this  subject.  Many  of  the  questions  are  from  the  parents  of 
children  born  deaf  or  deafened  early  in  life.  The  parents  want  to 
know  what  they  can  do  to  help  their  deaf  children,  where  the  children 
can  be  taught  to  speak,  where  schools  for  the  deaf  can  be  found, 
whether  use  can  be  made  of  small  amounts  of  hearing,  whether  the 
children  can  be  prepared  to  earn  their  living,  and  innumerable  other 
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questions,  often  higWy  personal  and  requiring  special  individual 
attention  and  follow-up. 

People  who  have  lost  or  are  losing  their  own  hearing  also  inquire 
of  the  Volta  Bureau  about  sources  of  help  and  advice.  They  ask 
where  to  find  an  organization  for  the  hard  of  hearmg,  a  teacher  of 
lip  reading,  a  good  hearing  aid,  or  help  in  preparing  for  or  obtaining 
employment. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf,  physicians,  social  workers,  people  in  the 
hearmg  aid  field,  Government  agencies,  and  libraries  all  ask  the  Volta 
Bureau  questions  or  refer  inquiries. 

Help  for  all  of  these  inquiries  is  often  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Volta- 
Review,  which  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  the  official  organ, 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teachmg  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf. 

Prmted  articles,  giving  further  information  about  the  work  of  this 
organization  and  the  type  of  material  it  distributes,  are  presented 
herewith. 

I  have  been  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  an  over-all  program  for  the' 
benefit  of  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  in  the  post-war  era.  In 
my  opiiiion,  and  the  opinion  of  those  members  of  my  board  of  directors 
whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  consult,  those  suggestions  can  be 
offered  very  briefly,  as  follows: 

1.  Strengthen  and  broaden  the  work  of  the  United  States  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service,  to  the  end  that  assistance  of  the  type 
outlined  in  its  Manual  for  Rehabilitation  Case  Workers  (February 
1941)  may  be  made  available  to  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Support  and  extend  the  service  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  m  its  Department  for  Exceptional  Children,  to  the  end  that 
model  programs  for  the  academic  and  vocational  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  may  be  publicized  and  stimulated 
throughout  the  country. 

3.  Hasten  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States,  especially  considering  those  children  who  are 
physically  handicapped. 

I  will  leave  with  you  this  printed  material,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  type  of  service  offered  by  the  Volta  Bureau,  and 
I  will  also  leave  a  copy  of  the  magazine  which  we  publish,  the  Volta 
Review.^ 

The  organization  which  I  represent  has  always  been  interested  in 
both  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing.  The  needs  of  both  of  those 
groups  have  been  well  covered  in  the  testimony  already  given  at  this 
hearing. 

I  came  here  with  the  feeling  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  the 
main,  were  doing  a  good  job,  and  my  conviction  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  remarks  of  the  superintendents  who  spoke  to  you  this  morning. 

I  came  here  feeling  confident  that  the  organizations  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  were  doing  a  good  job,  and  my  conviction  in  that  respect  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  report  you  have  just  heard. 

The  Volta  Bureau  operates  as  a  center  of  general  information  about 
deafness;  the  association  which  owns  it  has  a  definite  goal  to  accomp- 
lish.    Believing  that  every  deaf  child  has  a  right  to  learn  to  speak,  the 

'Held  In  the  committee  flies. 
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association  contends  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
speak,  intelligibly  and  intelligently.  Hundreds  of  deaf  people  who 
have  been  given  this  opportunity  find  that  speech  and  lip  reading  can 
be  relied  upon  to  a  large  extent  in  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

Mr.  Kblley.  Is  it  generally  known  that  the  Volta  Bureau  can 
supply  all  that  information?  Suppose  someone  should  develop  a  de- 
ficiency in  hearing,  someone,  say,  living  in  South  Dakota.  How 
could  that  person  get  information  to  let  him  know  that  such  an  agency 
as  yours  exists? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  He  might  never  find  it  out.  But  many  people 
do  find  out,  and  they  have  written  to  us  from  as  far  off  as  Palestine, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  South  America.  We  have  often  been 
publicized  in  Government  reports,  newspaper  columns,  and  maga- 
zines. Libraries,  hospitals.  Government  agencies,  and  schools  for  the 
deaf  refer  people  to  us,  but  we  have  not  had  anything  like  the  pub- 
licity we  should  have,  because  we  have  not  the  necessary  money. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  the  Volta  Bureau  sustained  by  private  contribu- 
tions? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  We  havc  very  few  contributions.  There  is  a 
small  endowment,  given  mostly  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Mem- 
bership fees  bring  in  a  part  of  the  income,  and  advertising  in  the  Volta 
Review  brings  in  almost  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  someone  should  communicate  with  you  from  any- 
where and  state  their  problem,  you  could  advise  them? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  We  do  our  very  best  to  do  just  that.  Each  in- 
quiry receives  a  personal  reply. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  one  thing  that  you  have  to  consider,  the 
great  paucity  of  information? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  need  to  give  that  assistance  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  They  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  get  information  that 
will  be  helpful  to  them. 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  We  do  our  best  to  cover  the  territory  with  the 
means  at  our  command.  We  are  heavily  lacking  in  that  respect,  and 
our  library  is  not  furnishing  anything  like  the  service  it  could  furnish, 
because  it  has  not  the  funds. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  mean  your  own  library? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  we  have  the  largest  library  in  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  deafness. 

Mr.  Barker.  Does  the  Volta  Bureau  sponsor  or  conduct  any 
research  in  the  field? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  It  has  not  done  so  for  many  years.  In  the  early 
days  Dr.  Bell  conducted  some  surveys  or  had  them  conducted  by  other 
people,  and  they  were  reported  through  the  Volta  Bureau.  While  we 
ourselves  do  no  research  now,  we  are  often  called  on  for  material, 
advice,  and  bibliographies  for  research  workers,  and  we  are  often 
asked  to  read  the  manuscripts  of  writers  in  this  field  before  publication. 

Mr.  Barker.  Could  you  give  us  a  few  examples  of  the  sort  of 
information  that  the  Volta  Bureau  publicizes? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  Perhaps  we  get  a  letter  from  a  parent.  He  says 
something  like  this:  "Our  baby  seems  to  be  deaf.  He  is  16  months 
old.  The  doctors  say  they  think  he  is  deaf  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it.  The  schools  for  the  deaf  tell  us  that  they  cannot  take 
him  until  he  is  of  school  age.     Can  you  give  us  any  suggestions?" 
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We  write  to  the  parents  and  send  them  information  and  suggestions 
as  to  what  they  can  do  for  the  child  at  home  before  he  is  ready  for 
school,  to  give  him  a  start  in  understanding  language.  We  give  them 
si^ggestions  for  beginning  lip  reading  and  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
slightest  trace  of  hearing  that  the  child  may  have.  A  very  small 
amount  of  hearing  may  be  made  quite  useful. 

Mr.  Barker.  What  is  the  size  of  your  staff? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  Wc  havc  a  Staff  of  four  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Barker.  Are  they  professional  people  in  the  field  of  the  deaf? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  Two  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Barker.  Are  they  doctors? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  not  doctors.  I  was  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
before  I  went  to  the  Volta  Bureau,  and  Mrs.  Montague  of  our  staff  was 
a  teacher  of  lip  reading.  She  is  the  associate  editor  of  the  Volta 
Keview  and  a  very  able  writer.  She  lost  all  her  hearing  when  she  was 
about  17,  and  maintains  all  contacts  by  means  of  speech  and  lip 
reading.  She  has  had  quite  a  variety  of  experience  with  the  deaf  as 
well  as  with  the  hard  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Barker.  You  have  no  medical  people? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  medical  advice. 
We  receive  many  medical  publications,  and  we  try  to  keep  ourselves 
informed  about  progress  in  the  medical  field.  For  example,  people 
often  ask  us  about  the  new  ''window"  operation  for  deafness.  Our 
medical  magazines  enable  us  to  tell  the  inquirers  what  the  doctors  are 
saying  about  that,  but  we  do  not  say  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  mentioned  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Are 
there  any  telephone  devices  which  are  used  by  the  hard  of  hearing  that 
may  be  installed  in  their  own  homes? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  All  of  thcsc  hearing  aids  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard 
of  hearing  have  grown  out  of  the  telephone.  I  usually  place  the  tele- 
phone receiver  against  the  microphone  of  my  hearing  aid.  The 
telephone  company  has  an  amplifier  which  may  be  installed  on  the 
telephone  to  amplify  the  sound.  But  that  does  not  provide  enough 
amplification  for  some  of  the  severe  cases.  Some  of  them  use  both 
the  telephone  amplifier  and  their  own  hearing  aids. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Are  those  hearing  aids  very  satisfactory  in  all  cases? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  Peoplc  Vary  with  them  as  they  do  about  every- 
thing else.  Some  people  find  one  particular  type  of  aid  moi-e  satis- 
factory, and  some  another.  Asking  which  is  better  is  like  asking 
whose  glasses  are  better,  yours  or  mine.  Their  effectiveness  depends 
on  the  kind  and  degi-ee  of  hearing  loss. 

I  myself  get  excellent  service  from  a  hearing  aid.  Yesterday  I  sat 
in  the  back  of  this  room  and  I  knew  what  was  going  on  all  the  time.  I 
did  not  understand  every  word,  but  I  was  able  to  follow  the  gist  of  the 
proceedings  and  could  have  told  what  was  being  talked  about  at  any 
time  during  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  one  being  fitted  with  a 
hearing  aid  as  you  would  be  fitted  with  glasses? 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  A  good  deal  of  controversy  about  that  is  going 
on  now.  Some  hearing-aid  companies  feel  that  by  using  a  tone  con- 
trol which  can  amplify  different  portions  of  the  hearing  range,  they 
can  make  one  instrument  that  will  serve  the  average  person  about 
as  well  as  he  can  be  served  by  being  specially  fitted.  Other  manu- 
facturers insist  that  the  only  way  to  be  fitted  accurately  is  to  have  an 
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individual  fitting  similar  to  a  fitting  for  eyeglasses.  The  physicians 
say,  however,  that  hearing  aids  cannot  be  prescribed  at  the  present 
time,  as  glasses  can. 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  your 
group  is  the  high  expense  involved. 

Miss  TiMBERLAKE.  The  cost  varies  very  widely.  We  think  prices 
are  beginning  to  come  down,  but  the  instruments  are  still  expensive, 
and  so  is  their  upkeep. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  very  fine  statement 
you  have  given  us.  Miss  Timberlake. 

Miss  Timberlake.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  Mr.  Deel  here? 

STATEMENT    OF   SAMUEL    A.    DEEL,    PRESIDENT,    WASHINGTON 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  Deel.  Members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Samuel  A. 
Deel.  I  am  president  of  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing.  I  am  employed  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  as  a  mathematician  in  the  section  of  geo-magnetism. 
Formerly  I  was  professor  of  physics  for  31  years  ir  a  college  out  in 
my  native  State  of  Kansas.  I  am  new  at  this  business  of  being 
president  of  the  Washington  Society. 

I  am  sure  that  our  executive  secretary.  Miss  Brand,  and  many  of 
the  members  of  the  society  would  be  better  qualified  than  I  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement  here  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Brand.  I  expect  the  best  way  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee 
would  be  merely  to  place  this  on  file  with  the  committee  ^  and  theo 
ask  Miss  Brand^  who  is  here  to  answer  questions  that  you  may  have 
about  the  work  of  our  local  organization. 

We  are  one  of  the  constituent  chapters — there  are  118  of  them — in 
the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Our  work,  of  course, 
here  in  Washington  is  from  the  purely  local  standpoint.  We  have  an 
organization  of  some  300  members  and  through  our  contacts  we  come 
into  touch  with  many  more  than  our  actuel  membership. 

We  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Greenman  and  Miss  Wright  have  said 
about  the  work  of  the  American  Society  and  we  support  their  recom- 
mendations quite  fully. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  If  you  have  any  questions  about 
the  work  of  the  local  chapter,  Miss  Brand,  who  has  been  our  executive 
secretary  for  several  years,  will  be  able  to  answer  them  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  many  members  do  you  have  in  your  local  society? 

Miss  Brand.  About  300.  We  serve  a  great  many  more  people 
than  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  what  fashion? 

Miss  Brand.  Lip  reading  is  the  foundation  of  our  work;  we  also 
have  voice  classes.  We  give  vocational  advice,  advice  about  the 
choice  of  hearing  aids;  much  information  is  given  by  correspondence, 
because  hard  of  hearing  people  like  to  write  things  down.  We  are 
serving  many  times  the  number  of  our  membership. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Those  are  the  people  that  live  in  the  vicinity  that  are 
not  members  of  your  organization? 

1  Printed  in  the  appendix. 
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Miss  Brand.  Many  people  who  are  not  members  come  to  us  and 
we  serve  them.  They  do  not  always  join  the  organization  when  they 
come  to  our  lip-reading  classes  and  our  voice  classes.  While  we 
consider  the  lip-reading  and  the  voice  classes  of  utmost  importance, 
we  also  consider  our  recreational  work  a  means  to  an  end.  Some 
people  think  the  people  just  get  there  to  have  a  good  time,  but  the 
activity  is  fitting  them  for  their  places  in  the  economic  and  social 
world — it  is  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  have  facilities  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
people? 

Miss  Brand.  We  have  pleasant  clubrooms,  a  large  assembly  room, 
a  game  room,  and  a  kitchen.  We  have  five  or  six  classes  a  week; 
then  we  have  cultural  programs.  We  have  talks,  music,  and  what  we 
consider  a  very  fine  thing  right  now — a  new  billiard  table.  It  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  no  matter  what  else  is  going 
on  in  our  rooms,  there  is  usually  a  group  of  men  around  the  billiard 
table. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  is  your  office? 

Miss  Brand.  Out  on  Fourteenth  Street — 2431. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Your  activities  are  all  in  one  building,  or  a  group  of 
buildings? 

Miss  Brand.  In  first-floor  rooms  of  a  public  building.  We  make 
those  rooms  just  as  attractive  as  we  possibly  can.  I  have  had  clients 
tell  me  that  they  have  been  to  our  headquarters  half  a  dozen  times 
without  coming  in;  they  have  to  overcome  a  natural  reluctance;  some- 
times they  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  place,  but  when  they 
make  their  way  in  they  say  they  do  not  find  us  so  terrible.  They  do 
not  wish  to  acknowledge  the  defect,  but  once  done,  they  find  it  is. 
almost  mastered.  It  is  just  as  if  you  were  to  become  hard  of  hearing, 
Mr.  Chairman;  you  would  possibly  need  some  help  to  get  adjusted, 
but  you  would  not  wish  it.  You  would  not  want  a  hearing  aid  nor  hp 
reading;  you  would  want  no  help.     That  is  the  psychology  of  deafness. 

Mr.  Barker.  How  many  people  attend  your  classes? 

Miss  Brand.  We  have  an  average  of  about  20  in  each  class  and 
about  6  classes  a  week. 

Mr.  Barker.  Is  there  any  charge? 

Miss  Brand.  No  charge.  While  there  is  no  tuition  fee,  we  ask 
membership  in  the  organization,  $4  a  year,  and  that  not  obligatory. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  understood  Mr.  Greenman  to  say  $3  a  year. 

Miss  Brand.  They  are  $4.  We  are  an  agency  of  the  community 
chest — we  bear  only  one-third  of  our  expense  and  the  chest  two-thirds. 

Air.  Kelley.  You  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Society,  are  you 
not? 

Miss  Brand.  We  are  one  of  the  chapters;  there  are  118  chapters  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing,  but  instead  of  their 
financing  our  work,  we  help  to  finance  theirs.  They  give  us  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  and  promotion  help.  We  feel  that  the  greatest  ac- 
complishment of  any  local  society,  or  of  the  national  society,  is  the 
work  of  prevention  of  deafness  in  children.  Washington  Society  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  promoting  a  school  program  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; but  we  think  that  work  is  not  as  strong  as  it  should  be,  that 
the  schools  should  take  better  care  of  their  children  who  are  suffering 
from  hearing  handicaps  than  they  do.  We  agree  with  the  deaf  that 
there  should  be  vocational  training,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  them  in 
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another  point ;  we  feel  there  should  be  more  speech  reading  rather  than 
less  for  all  children  with  a  hearing  handicap. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  a  physical  examination  given  to  school  children  in 
the  District? 

Miss  Brand.  They  are  screening  the  school  children  all  the  time, 
but  there  is  a  need  for  more  of  it.  They  are  using  two  audiometers  in 
the  schools  now;  we  think  there  should  be  five;  they  are  using  two 
technicians,  we  think  there  should  be  five.  There  should  be  another 
otologist;  there  should  be  a  more  adequate  lip-reading  program;  there 
should  be  vocational  advice  and  vocational  training. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  som_e  physical  defect  is  found  in  a  school  child  in 
the  District,  what  is  done  about  it?  Is  a  report  just  made  to  the 
parents  or  guardian? 

Miss  Brand.  They  report  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  Dr.  Murphy, 
who  is  in  charge  of  that  work,  is  in  the  room;  it  would  be  well  to  ask 
him  the  questions.  He  is  with  the  department  of  health  of  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming  here. 

Mr.  Deel.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege,  and  we  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  will  conclude  our  activities  for  today,  and  the 
committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER   14,    1944 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  or*  the  Committee  on  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at   10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley 
{chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  first  guest  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Harry  Best. 
Will  you  please  give  the  reporter  your  full  name  and  the  position 
you  occupy? 

STATEMENT   OF  DR.   HARRY  BEST,   PROFESSOR   OF  SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY,  LEXINGTON,  KY, 

Dr.  Best.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Harry  Best;  I  am  professor 
of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

I  have  no  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  you  discuss  the  employment  of  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Best.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  employment  for  the  deaf 
is,  by  far,  the  outstanding  question  in  connection  with  them. 

The  public  does  not  understand  what  the  deaf  can  do.  Employers 
are  generous  and  considerate  to  an  extent,  but  they  are  in  too  many 
cases  ignorant  of  the  real  industrial  capacity  of  the  deaf.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  a  branch  of  the  National  Government  taking  up  the 
question  of  the  possibilities  of  the  deaf  along  industrial  lines. 

The  schools  have  always  had  the  problem  of  the  after  employment 
of  the  deaf  on  their  hands,  and  they  have  been  handling  it  creditably 
on  the  whole.  Many  of  them  have  not  sufficient  money  to  do  all 
they  need  to  do  and  would  like  to  do.  They  could  do  much  more 
with  larger  equipment  and  resources. 

The  schools  give  their  deaf  pupils  fundamental  or  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  trades.  But  many  of  them  have  not  the  facilities  to 
teach  them  fully  according  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day.  The 
schools  make  the  boys  and  girls  who  leave  understand  the  importance 
of  industry  and  the  importance  of  trying  to  please  the  employer. 
So  I  think,  considering  all  these  things,  the  schools  have  been  doing 
their  part  as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

When  these  pupils  leave  school,  many  of  them  take  up  work  in 
printing.  Printing  in  its  different  forms  is  a  very  fine  trade  for  the 
deaf.  Some  are  in  shoemaking,  carpentry,  tailoring,  and  other  suit- 
able trades.     I  cannot  give  any  specific  task  that  the  deaf  can  do 
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best.  They  can  do  practically  any  kind  of  work  in  factories  or  other 
industrial  establishments  that  does  not  require  hearing  for  its  execu- 
tion. They  can  go  into  these  places  and  engage  in  semiskilled  opera- 
tions, doing  a  first-rate  job  there. 

A  particular  difficulty  with  the  deaf  is  that  they  are  not  maneuver- 
able.  They  cannot  go  on  from  one  job  to  another  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  as  a  person  with  hearing.  I  think  we  should  take  notice  of  that 
situation,  and  try  to  have  the  deaf  adapted  to  new  machinery  as  it 
comes  into  use. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  a  large  field  of  employment  can  be 
opened  to  the  deaf. 

There  are  certain  callings,  such  as  those  where  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone is  necessary,  where  the  deaf  .cannot  get  along  very  well.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  things  which  the  deaf  can  do  acceptably.  I 
hope,  if  we  have  some  new  legislation  that  that  legislation  will  pro- 
vide for  some  means  to  let  the  public  know  what  the  deaf  can  do,  and 
also  let  employers  know  what  the  deaf  can  do.  That  will  be  a  great 
gain. 

Mr.  Kelley,  if  there  are  any  other  specific  questions  you  would  like 
to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  workmen's  compensation  laws  affect  the  deaf  in  some  measure. 
Some  employers  are  afraid  to  take  deaf  people  on,  fearing  that  they 
are  more  subject  to  accident.  And  the  public  generally  believes  that 
they  are.  But  the  deaf  have  pretty  sharp  eyes;  they  know  how  to 
use  them.  As  a  general  thing,  a  totally  deaf  man  is  less  liable  to 
accidents  than  a  hard  of  hearing  person.  The  deaf  man  guards 
himself,  and  trains  his  eyes  to  see  and  know  what  is  going  on.  In 
factories  I  do  not  think  the  accident  rate  is  any  higher  for  the  deaf 
than  for  the  hearing,  if  it  is  as  high.  The  public  does  not  know  that, 
and  our  great  task  is  to  make  the  public  understand. 

Mr.  Barker.  Do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  how  we  can  publicize  the 
abilities  of  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Best.  I  think  that  in  every  State  the  employment  bureau  might 
have  a  person  trained  who  knows  the  deaf,  and  who  can  visit  employers 
and  talk  with  them  regarding  the  deaf.  Such  a  person  should  also 
advise  the  deaf  as  to  industrial  opportunities.  He  should  likewise 
keep  in  touch  with  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  With  such  a  person  in 
every  State  to  acquaint  the  employer  with  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf, 
there  would  be  immense  gain;  that  is  the  essential  need.  He  should 
constantly  endeavor  to  make  the  public  understand  what  the  deaf 
can  do;  perhaps  writing  letters  and  articles  in  newspapers  from  time 
to  time. 

Many  jobs  are  not  open  to  the  deaf  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
employer  does  not  know  what  is  possible  by  the  deaf.  There  is  a  field 
that  has  not  been  fully  touched  upon.  In  every  State  there  should  be 
at  least  one  person  on  the  job  to  acquaint  the  public  with  what  the 
deaf  can  do,  a  person  who  is  sympathetic,  a  person  who  understands 
and  can  visit  the  employers  and  make  them  understand.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  there  that  is  pretty  much  untouched. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  statement  has  been  made  several  times  that  the 
accident  rate  for  hard  of  hearing  is  less  than  for  those  equipped  with 
normal  hearing.     How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Dr.  Best.  The  deaf  have  very  sharp  eyes.  They  do  not  do  fool- 
hardy things.     They  are  very  careful. 
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I  have  not  statistics.  We  should  have  statistics  on  that  subject. 
The  Frat,  magazine  of  the  National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf, 
has  some  statistics,  and  those  statistics  indicate  that  the  rate  for  the 
deaf  is  no  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  hearing.  But  the  public  does 
not  understand  that. 

The  deaf  have  eyes  that  are  much  sharper  than  are  those  of  persons 
with  normal  hearing,  and  they  are  on  guard  constantly.  Employers 
should  be  advised  of  that  fact,  that  the  deaf  are  not  any  more  subject 
to  accidents  than  the  hearing.  I  think  that  is  something  that  should 
be  early  investigated,  so  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  record  as  to 
the  accident  rate  among  the  deaf,  and  the  difference  in  the  accident 
rate  between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing.  I  am  sure  the  results  will 
substantiate  our  present  statement. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  how  many  deaf  there  are  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  how  many  are  being  employed? 

Dr.  Best.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  that  at  all.  I  have  not 
special  or  specific  figures  for  Kentucky,  but  I  would  say  that  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  deaf  employed  there,  a  good  many  being 
employed  in  some  war-work  factories.  Quite  a  number  of  them  are 
employed  in  some  way  or  other. 

Employers  in  general  speak  well  of  their  deaf  employees,  and  that  is 
something  the  public  should  know.  Employers  who  have  deaf  persons 
in  their  employ  soon  learn  that  the  deaf  as  a  rule  get  along  well,  and 
are  impressed  with  their  industrial  capabilities.  The  deaf  attend  to 
business;  they  cannot  gossip,  and  they  cannot  loaf.  They  apply 
themselves  to  their  work;  they  concentrate  upon  it.  The  very  fact 
that  they  are  deaf  sometimes  is  a  real  advantage.  They  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  chance.  They  realize  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  make 
good. 

The  pubhc  should  be  informed  about  all  these  things.  The  great 
need  today  is  to  make  the  public  understand  what  the  deaf  can  do,  and 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  legislation  you  have  in  mind  should 
include  these  things. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  no  legislation  in  mind.  We  are  trying  to 
determine  what  should  be  done,  if  anything,  by  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. We  have  nothing  concrete  at  all.  With  such  a  small  amount 
of  Imowledge  about  the  conditions  and  needs  of  all  the  groups  of 
physically  handicapped,  we  wish  to  get  all  the  information  we  can. 
There  is  a  great  paucity  of  knowledge  about  these  things  in  tliis  coun- 
try, and  we  are  trying  to  gather  all  the  information  we  can  before 
coming  to  a  determination  of  what  should  be  done,  if  anything.  Of 
course,  we  know  something  should  be  done,  but  we  do  not  know  what. 

Dr.  Best.  My  main  idea  is  that  in  every  State  there  should  be  a 
trained  person  who  can  talk  with  the  deaf  and  advise  them  about  their 
possibilities.  I  also  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  acquaint 
employers  with  what  the  deaf  can  do.  That  is  the  important  thing,  to 
have  a  quahfied  person  to  confer  with  employers  individually,  to  show 
just  what  the  deaf  can  do  with  their  tramed  hands,  and  explain  the 
"accident  rate  among  the  deaf. 

After  these  boys  and  girls  leave  school,  they  ought  to  have  a  prepared 
person  trained  to  talk  to  them,  and  to  learn  their  capabilities,  their 
inclinations,  and  their  training.  This  person  should  also  talk  to 
employers  to  show  them  what  the  deaf  can  do,  and  enable  the  public 
and  employers  in  general  to  better  understand  what  is  possible  with 
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the  deaf.     I  think  when  that  is  done  we  will  have  done  a  large  part  of 
our  duty. 

If  a  person  is  working  on  some  machine  or  other  apparatus  he  should 
know  fully  what  he  is  doing.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  deaf  person  who 
might  be  quite  qualified  for  the  job,  and  there  should  be  somebody  to 
sell  the  deaf  person  to  the  employer  and  let  him  know  that  the  deaf 
person  can  do  a  good  job. 

There  are  certain  things  that  the  deaf  cannot  do,  where  hearing  is 
required. 

I  think  the  civil-service  rules  should  be  amplified  to  allow  persons 
who  are  deaf  to  have  jobs  under  the  civil  service,  unless  the  lack  of 
hearing  is  prohibitive. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  last  Tuesday  I  talked  to  a  number  of 
deaf  persons  who  had  been  at  the  hearing,  and  they  were  very  much 
gratified  over  the  attention  they  were  receiving.  There  was  a  delight- 
ful feeling  that  Members  of  Congress  were  aware  of  their  problem  and 
were  studying  it,  and  that  Congress  plans  to  do  something  to  help 
them.  I  was  talking  to  a  whole  group  of  them,  and  they  expressed 
the  feeling  that  these  hearings  really  meant  something  to  them. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  deaf.  It  is  not  only  their  handicap 
that  they  have  to  contend  with,  but  also  the  misunderstanding  of  their 
problem  by  the  public  in  general.  If  you  take  the  history  of  the  deaf, 
you  will  find  that  in  bygone  days  they  were  classified  as  little  better 
than  idiots.  It  has  taken  the  public  a  long  time  to  reahze  that  the 
deaf  could  be  educated,  and  cured,  and  do  their  part  in  human  society. 
I  have  heard  the  deaf  in  recent  years  called  "dummies,"  but  the  word 
is  passing  out  today. 

As  an  indication  of  the  way  the  public  feels,  whenever  a  deaf 
person  appears  curious  glances  are  turned  toward  him  and  he  is 
viewed  as  a  strange  creature.  The  deaf  person  knows  that.  All  sorts 
of  curious  questions  are  asked  about  the  deaf,  most  of  them  in  good 
faith,  but  they  are  questions  largely  based  on  ignorance.  The  deaf 
have  to  go  through  life,  not  only  with  a  lack  of  a  very  important  sense, 
but  with  the  feeling  that  the  public  looks  upon  them  as  a  morose, 
stupid,  and  curious  folk,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deaf  have 
the  same  emotions,  the  same  feehngs  and  desires  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  have. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  any  legislation  you  may  propose, 
I  hope  that  the  public  can  be  made  to  understand  that  the  deaf  are  not 
a  peculiar  portion  of  the  human  race,  but  are  like  others  in  every 
respect  except  their  lack  of  hearing.  The  great  question  with  the 
deaf  is  the  education  of  the  public  regarding  them.  The  public  has 
such  wrong  conceptions  of  what  the  deaf  are  lil^:e  and  what  they  can  do. 
When  the  public  understands  correctly,  the  major  problem  with  the 
deaf  will  be  solved. 

I  think  you  have  a  great  field,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact 
that  the  deaf  are  now  coming  into  their  own.  The  very  circumstance 
that  the  Government  is  now  recognizing  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  deaf  means  a  good  deal  to  them.  They  now  live  their  lives  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  National  Government  is  giving  them  the 
attention  which  they  have  so  long  deserved  and  so  long  craved. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  correct  in  advocating  your  selling  idea,  selling- 
the  cause  of  the  deaf  to  the  public,  and  you  also  have  to  sell  the  idea 
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to  the  employer.  The  employer  is  looking  first  for  efficiency.  The 
employer  has  been  prejudiced  toward  the  deaf,  with  the  idea  that 
although  he  may  be  perfectly  sound  physically  he  is  not  efficient. 

There  is  no  reason  why  your  statement  is  not  correct,  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  tasks  that  the  deaf  can  do.  A  handicapped  person  can  be 
put  in  a  position  to  do  a  task  well.     It  is  a  question  of  salesmanship. 

Dr.  Best.  That  is  right.  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
look  upon  the  handicapped  as  an  asset  to  society.  That  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  all  of  us,  for  the  handicapped  and  for  the  public  ia 
general. 

Mr.  Kelley.  If  it  is  generally  known  that  instead  of  being  depend- 
ents they  are  independent  that  would  raise  their  morale  and  it  would 
be  generally  understood  that  they  are  productive. 

Dr.  Best.  As  I  have  said  so  often,  I  could  stand  to  be  blind,  but  I 
could  not  stand  going  through  life  with  my  hands  on  somebody  else's 
shoulder.     That  is  the  hard  thing. 

These  handicapped  people  can  and  do  give  you  a  tremendous  amount 
of  gratitude,  Mr.  Kelley,  for  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
them.  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  problem  of  the  deaf  for  years,  and 
to  me  the  outstanding  thing  is  to  make  the  public  understand  all 
these  classes  of  handicapped  people  as  they  should  be  understood. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  believe  that  the  best  results 
to  be  attained  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  of  the  United  States  will  come  after 
there  has  been  full  participation  in  all  plans  on  the  part  of  the  two 
general  organizations  of  educators  of  the  deaf — the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf — and  on  the  part  of  the  two  national 
bodies  composed  of  deaf  persons — the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf  and  the  National  Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf.  These  several 
bodies  are  best  qualified  to  speak  for  the  deaf  of  the  country.  Mem- 
bers of  different  ones  have  doubtless  been  present  at  these  hearings, 
and  in  some  instances  have  had  a  word  to  say.  But  I  believe  that  all 
matters  within  the  possible  purview  of  your  proposed  legislation 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  several  organizations  and 
fully  discussed  by  them,  and  their  general  conclusions  given  considera- 
tion by  your  committee.  If  immediate  action  by  them  is  necessary, 
this  might  be  most  feasible  through  some  sort  of  questionnaire  directed 
by  the  officers  of  the  organizations  in  question. 

In  all  legislation  respecting  the  handicapped  it  should  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind  that  each  class  has  distinct  problems  of  its  own,  and  that 
these  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  confused  in  the  public  mind,  which  is 
already  under  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  and  misapprehension  on 
the  subject.  All  will  gain  if  each  separate  class  receives  the  individual 
attention  and  consideration  that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  all  we  have,  Doctor,  and  thank  you  for  coming 
here  today  and  giving  us  the  interesting  and  instructive  statement 
which  you  have  presented. 

Dr.  Best.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Robert  West. 

Will  you  give  the  reporter,  for  the  record,  your  full  name  and  your 
connection? 
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STATEMENT    OF    DR.    ROBERT    WEST,    PROFESSOR    OF    SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY,    UNIVERSITY    OF   WISCONSIN,    MADISON,    WIS. 

Dr.  West.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  my  name  is  Robert  West;  I  am  professor 
of  speech  pathology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

I  beheve  you  would  like  to  have  some  figures  or  numbers,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are  interested  in  figures  and  numbers,  covering 
the  total  number  of  deaf,  and  also  if  you  have  the  figures  showing  how 
many  are  employed,  and  what  facilities  there  are,  within  the  scope  of 
your  activities,  that  can  care  for  them  and  train  them. 

One  thing  we  are  trying  to  determine  in  this  hearing  is  the  total 
number  of  physically  handicapped  that  have  no  facilities  for  being 
trained,  and  also  as  to  the  lack  of  opportmiities  for  employment. 

How  many  are  employed? 

Dr.  West.  Air.  Chairman,  I  will  take  up  those  questions  in  the 
order  in  which  you  have  mentioned  them. 

I  caimot  give  you  very  much  of  an  answer  to  one  of  your  questions. 
I  am  afraid  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  deaf 
in  the  country,  and  by  deaf  I  mean  those  who  are  completely  without 
hearing. 

We  have  here  a  blank  which  we  use  in  Wisconsin  and  we  find  it  very 
useful  for  the  pm'pose  of  classifying  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 
This  is  a  blank  audiogram  chart  [indicating  chart].  You  will  see 
those  cm-ved  lines,  and  on  the  right  of  the  chart  there  is  an  indication 
of  100-percent  loss  of  hearing.  The  next  cm-ved  line  shows  a  loss  of 
70  percent,  the  next  one  a  loss  of  40  percent,  and  the  next  one  the  loss 
of  20  percent.  We  mean  by  deaf  those  who  have  a  loss  of  100  percent, 
or  within  that  range  of  percentages  shown  on  the  chart,  between  100 
and  70  percent.  For  all  practical  pm-poses  they  are  deaf.  On  the 
basis  of  these  percentages  w^e  have  about  5  deaf  per  10,000  in  this 
country.  These  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  a  digest  of  the  census 
reports,  and  they  are  subject  to  some  question  because  a  lot  of  people 
shield  their  families  from  the  census  taker  by  not  telling  him  what  is 
actually  known,  thinkmg,  perhaps,  that  there  is  some  stigma  attached 
to  deafness  in  the  family.  Perhaps  those  figures  are  not  quite  accu- 
rate, but  I  feel  certain  that  there  are  tliat  many  deaf  and  there  may  be 
more. 

When  it  comes  to  the  group  that  are  severely  impaired,  or  slightly 
impaired,  there  are  all  sorts  of  guesses;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
when  one  is  severely  impaired  in  hearing.  One  may  be  severely 
impaued  in  one  ear  and  not  in  two  ears.  If  we  should  live  long  enough 
aU  of  us  would  be  hard  of  hearing  if  not  deaf.  We  can  count  every 
man  as  having  an  impaument  of  hearing  who  is  wearing  an  aid;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  you  are  not  so  concerned  with  the  people  wearing  aids, 
because  they  are  not  usually  candidates  for  vocational  readjustment. 
But  here  are  some  figm'es,  and  I  will  give  them  to  you  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

In  Wisconsin  we  had  a  W.  P.  A.  project  in  which  we  surveyed  aU  of 
the  school  children  of  several  typical  counties,  and  all  of  those  figures 
came  across  my  desk,  for  report  to  the  otologists.  I  found  it  necessary 
to  refer  about  12  percent  of  them  as  being  below  20  percent  of  hearing 
loss.  Some  of  them  had  20  percent  or  more  loss  in  one  ear,  but  not 
in  the  other.     We  referred  them  to  the  physician  so  we  could  find  out 
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what  was  wrong  with  one  ear,  even  though  for  practical  purposes  they 
did  not  have  any  difficulty  with  Ijieir  hearing  because  of  the  good 
other  ear. 

I  should  say  that  the  majority  of  this  12  percent  would  not  be 
vocational  problems  at  all. 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  about  12  children  per  10,000  enrolled  in  our 
day  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Ohio  reports  20  hard-of-hearing  children  per  10,000  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools,  so  Ohio  is  a  little  higher  than  we,  but  their  figures  are 
only  for  the  elementary  schools. 

The  American  Federation  of  the  groups  working  with  the  deaf  and 
the  hard  of  hearing  report  14  percent  hard  of  hearing. 

Now,  you  see,  it  is  obvious  that  14  percent  is  higher  than  these 
Wisconsin  reports  and  the  Ohio  reports.  They  evidently  interpret 
the  hard  of  hearing  as  any  person  who  falls  below  that  20  percent  in 
either  ear. 

Then  we  have  the  Wisconsin  Vocational  Rehabilitation  report, 
the  tenth  biennial  report  of  1940.  On  the  basis  of  that  report  it  is 
estimated  that  15,000,000  in  this  country  have  hearing  deficiencies, 
and  that  1,500,000  are  vocationally  handicapped  because  of  such 
hearing  loss. 

Now,  I  think  those  figures  speak  for  themselves  on  the  great  dis- 
parity, and  they  show  that  we  really  do  not  know  how  many  people 
we  have  in  this  country  whose  hearing  impairments  are  such  that 
they  are  disqualified  for  industrial  or  vocational  work. 

Now,  we  can  go  a  little  further  and  divide  up  those  who  are  impaired 
in  hearing.  The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  showed  that  35  percent 
of  these  impaired  are  deaf  people,  35  percent  are  practically  deaf,  and 
30  percent  can  hear  with  an  amplifier,  such  as  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  just  before  me  was  using. 

Well,  now,  evidently  this  Annals  Report  is  on  the  basis  of  a  definition 
of  hearing  impairment  as  including  all  cases  having  losses  greater 
than  40  percent  or  perhaps  even  all  those  having  losses  greater  than 
20  percent. 

Now,  as  to  causes,  60  percent  are  congenitally  deaf,  27  percent  were 
deaf  before  3  years  of  age,  and  13  percent  later. 

That  is  one  of  the  facts  that  we  seem  to  agree  on  best  that  deafness 
and  hard  of  hearing  are  problems  of  two  periods,  childhood  and  old 
age,  and  if  you  can  get  born  and  get  to  be  3  years  of  age  safely,  your 
chances  are  pretty  good  that  you  won't  be  hard  of  hearing  until  you 
are  well  along  in  years. 

Now,  of  course,  those  figures  are  rapidly  being  changed  right  now 
by  the  war.  The  war  has  produced  an  unexpected  number  of  deaf- 
ened, as  you  know  from  the  Army  work  at  thi'ee  big  hospitals  where 
they  are  doing  work  with  the  acoustically  wounded. 

Now,  on  the  actual  causes;  that  is,  the  cases  who  are  not  born  deaf, 
meningitis  accounts  for  18  percent — that  is  a  disease  of  the  coverings 
of  the  "brain — measles,  8  percent;  scarlet  fever,  7  percent;  influenza,  7 
percent,  and  then  there  is  a  host  of  other  causes,  but  those  are  the 
leaders:  meningitis,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  influenza. 

Now,  about  "the  rehabilitation  progi-am,  I  have  a  report  from  our 
rehabilitation  board  there  in  Wisconsin  and  they  say: 

The  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Adult 
Education  has  since  its  inception  always  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  hearing 
deficiencies  constitute  vocational  handicaps.     Our  records  indicate  some  1,150 
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persons  having  hearing  defects  have  been  rehabilitated  during  the  past  20  years. 
Our  rehabilitation  service  in  these  cases  has  been  lip  reading,  vocational  training, 
placement,  and  prosthetic  appliance. 

I  would  like  to  add  just  a  word  to  what  the  gentleman  before  me 
said  about  the  reasons  why  the  deaf  make  good  workers  in  certain 
places,  and  that  is  because  they  are  not  confused  by  noise.  They 
make  very  good  inspectors  in  noisy  factories  because  noise  does  not 
bother  them.  It  is  an  advantage  not  to  hear  the  noise.  I  agree  to 
everything  else  he  said,  but  I  think  that  additional  statement  should 
be  made  as  an  explanation  of  their  usefulness  in  certain  jobs  where 
careful  thinking  is  required  in  these  places. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  preparing  of  these  people  for  work,  of 
course  a  great  deal  of  work  does  need  hearing,  and  so  some  program 
should  be  undertaken  to  prepare  these  people  for  those  things  in  their 
jobs  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  talk  with  other  people,  and 
the  modern  hearing  aid  is  a  very  important  factor  in  preparing  them. 

I  was  noticing  in  the  Baltimore  telephone  directory  last  night  that 
there  are  33  concerns  over  there  selling  hearing  aids  to  the  people  of 
Baltimore.  Now,  that  is  somewhat  of  an  indication  of  the  problem, 
because  when  the  vultures  gather  around  on  the  desert,  you  know 
there  are  carcasses  there.  That  may  be  a  little  unfair  to  some 
hearing-aid  companies,  but  not  at  all  unfair  to  some  of  them,  I 
assure  you. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there,  Doctor. 

Dr.  West.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information  about  that,  and 
I  am  glad  you  bring  it  up. 

Dr.  West.  It  is  a  very  interesting  problem  and  we  have  been  trying 
to  solve  it  in  Wisconsin,  particularly  in  this  vocational  rehabilitation 
board.  We  are  going  to  set  up  centers  in  the  State  in  which  we  size 
up  the  hearing  loss  of  each  individual,  and  then  help  him  to  select  the 
proper  hearing  aid,  just  as  the  eye  doctor  helps  a  person  to  select  the 
proper  glasses  by  writing  a  prescription  that  someone  can  fill.  It  is 
not  quite  that  precise,  the  fitting  of  a  hearing  aid  has  not  been  reduced 
to  a  formula  like  that,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  in 
advice  and  help. 

Mr.  Kelley.  In  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff? 

Dr.  West.  That  is  right. 

In  my  office  I  do  it  this  way:  I  say  to  them:  "If  you  want  me  to  help 
in  getting  a  hearing  aid  you  notify  the  hearing-aid  companies  that  on 
such  and  such  a  day  we  are  going  to  have  a  hearing,  and  on  that  day 
we  may  have  as- high  as  six  representatives  there",  and  each,  in  turn, 
puts  his  hearing  aid  on  the  patient,  and  I  run  them  through  a  very 
precise  laboratory  test  to  see  which  hearing  aid  corrects  his  hearing 
loss  best.  We  have  his  loss  drawn  on  this  curve,  and  then  we  put  the 
hearing  aid  on,  and  then  we  see  how  much  we  have  compensated  for 
that  loss  on  that  curve,  and  then  I  say,  "Well,  now,  that  hearing  aid 
right  there  seems  to  be  the  best  one." 

There  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  also.  There  is  ruggedness, 
there  is  cost,  there  is  upkeep,  there  is  availability  of  service  in  case 
something  happens  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  instrument — 
all  of  those  things  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  After  calling 
those  things  to  their  attention  my  job  ceases.  I  say,  "You  select  a 
hearing  aid.     I  have  given  you  all  I  can  give  you  about  it,  and  it  is 
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up  to  you  to  make  a  deal  with  the  hearing-aid  companies,"  and  then 
the  agents  turn  on  their  heat  to  try  to  sell  the  hearing  aid. 

But,  I  noticed  over  in  Baltimore  that  one  of  these  concerns  was 
selling  not  a  hearing  aid,  but  hearing-aid  service.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  them,  but  that  is  an  idea  that  I  hope  will  spread 
more,  that  they  will  not  sell  just  a  machine,  but  service.  Now,  it  may 
be,  of  course,  that  the  concern  over  there  is  just  as  much  selling  a 
machine  as  any  of  the  rest  of  them;  but  ideally  we  first  should  fit  these 
people  with  the  best  possible  aids,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  up  some  kind  of  a  bureau  of  standards  for  this 
particular  job  of  appraising  and  evaluating  hearing  aids. 

Then,  another  thing,  of  course,  is  the  old  program  teaching  of  lip 
reading.  That  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant, and  will  always  be  important. 

Then  it  is  very  important,  of  course,  that  these  people  be  rehabili- 
tated in  speech,  because  when  you  cannot  hear  you  do  not  learn  to 
talk  well,  and  so  they  will  need  speech  training. 

Then,  this  vocational  adjustment  is  very,  very  important.  The 
New  York  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  has  done  some  very  fine 
work  in  the  adjustment  of  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  to  their 
jobs. 

Then,  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  and,  perhaps,  most  important  of 
all,  is  a  program  of  medical  study  of  these  individuals,  medical  study 
of  two  types:  One  prophylactic,  to  prevent  the  child  who  shows  some 
hearing  loss  from  a  greater  hearing  loss;  and  the  other,  treatment  to 
reduce  the  deafness  or  hard-of-hearing  condition.  A  great  many 
people,  particularly  if  they  are  in  families  who  have  had  other  cases 
of  hearing  impairment,  feel  that  there  is  no  help  for  them,  and  we 
have  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  deaf  person  has  gone  on  when 
he  could  have  had  help,  simply  because  he  felt  that  he  was  going  to 
be  deaf,  just  as  grandpa  was  deaf. 

Then,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  deafness  has  beer 
mistaken  for  other  things,  such  as  feeble  mindedness,  or  paralysis,  or 
aphasia,  and  so  we  need  very  careful  medical  appraisal  of  these  cases 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  some  other  problem,  and 
some  problem  that  might  possibly  be  cured,  or,  at  least,  some  problem 
that  could  be  better  handled  in  some  other  way  than  by  putting  such 
children  into  schools  for  the  deaf. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  If  you  have  an 3^  questions  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Kelley.  These  hearing  aids  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
most  people  on  account  of  their  extreme  cost. 

Dr.  West.  Well,  I  can  explain  that,  I  think.  The  hearing  aid  has 
about  $15.50  worth  of  equipment  in  it.     That  is  about  what  it  costs. 

Now,  where  is  the  rest  of  the  cost?  One  of  the  costs  is  selling. 
These  things  have  to  be  taken  out  to  the  people,  and  that  is  the 
selling  cost  which  is  added  to  it. 

Another  cost  is  the  licensing  fees  for  this  or  that  circuit,  or  this  or 
that  tube,  and  this  or  that  device. 

Now,  if  you  had  the  skill  to  put  a  machine  together,  if  3-ou  were 
mechanically  inclined  and  had  a  good  shop  to  do  it  iii,  you  could 
l^uild  your  machine  for  jour  own  use  without  pa^nng  those  license 
fees,  those  license  rights,  or  patent  fees,  or  whatever  you  call  them, 
but  if  you  make  to  to  sell  to  me,  you  have  to  pay  them,  and  I  have  to 
pay  them.     So,  that  is  another  cost. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Are  tliey  high? 

Dr.  West.  They  are  much  higher  than  anything  else,  that  is  one  of 
the  big  items.  But,  the  Zenith  people,  by  cutting  out  the  selling  cost, 
and  by  utilizing  their  own  circuits  and  own  equipment,  have  been  able 
to  get  a  device  on  the  market  for  about  $40. 

Now,  that  is  like  the  glasses  that  you  buy  in  the  store.  If  you 
merely  were  getting  a  little  old,  and  you  had  to  bring  things  to  you  a 
little  bigger,  then  you  could  go  to  the  store  and  buy  a  pair  of  glasses, 
and  they  would  be  perfectly  all  right,  but  if  you  had  some  special 
defect  in  the  curvature  of  your  lens  you  could  not  do  that. 

So,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Zenith  hearing  aid  is  just  as  good  as 
any  other.  It  is  a  straight,  honest  am.plifier.  They  have  tried  to 
buck  the  market  that  way,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  have  succeeded, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  failed  utterly,  which  means  that  there 
wUl  be  a  lot  of  Zenith  hearmg  aids  gathering  dust  in  the  attics  within  a 
very  few  months.  Their  campaign  has  been  a  short  one  and  in  a 
short  time  there  will  be  a  lot  of  Zenith  hearing  aids  just  laid  aside,  but 
out  of  those  that  have  been  sold  one  or  two  in  every  office  will  be  doing 
valiant  service  and  will  be  just  as  good  as  any  other. 

I  had  a  case  the  other  day  of  a  family  with  three  hard-of-hearing 
children  in  it.  They  wanted  to  get  the  older  child  the  best  hearing 
aid  they  could  get.  So,  they  got  a  Western  Electric,  which  is  sort  of 
like  a  Cadillac  in  the  hearing-aid  business.  Now,  for  what  they  paid 
for  the  Western  Electric  they  could  have' gotten  three  Zeniths,  and  the 
loss  that  those  ctiildren  have  is  such  that  they  could  have  used  Zeniths, 
but  instead  they  got  the  best  for  this  one  child.  Those  children  were 
the  exception.  Those  children  were  of  the  few  who  needed  just  a  little 
straight  amplification,  without  any  particular  adjustment  for  this 
frequency  or  that  frequency,  and  so  here  was  one  child  served  when 
three  could  have  been  served  for  the  same  price,  but  the  Western 
Electric  man  himself  brought  the  chUd  up  to  me  to  make  sure  that  the 
fitting  wa^  O.K.,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  stick  my  neck  out  and 
say  to  the  mother,  "You  should  not  have  gotten  this."  If  the  mother 
had  come  and  asked  the  question  it  would  have  been  different,  but, 
since  the  salesman  himself  brought  the  child  up,  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.  ' 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  Western  Electric  is  a  very  expensive  device? 

Dr.  West.  Yes.  It  depends  upon  the  parts  you  get,  but  it  is  around' 
$175  or  $180,  and  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  battery  cost  and  the 
upkeep.  It  uses  fuel  m  the  way  of  batteries,  and  it  uses  them  up  fast 
if  you  are  wearing  it  a  lot. 

The  hard-of-hearing  business  right  now  needs  some  guidance,  and 
the  public  needs  protection  against  the  attacks  of  some  of  these  hear- 
ing-aid companies. 

Mr.  Kelley.  There  should  be  some  bureau,  either  State  or  Federal, 
that  would  put  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  hearing-aid  devices 
so  that  the  public  would  not  be  fooled  and  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Dr.  West.  Well,  that  is  hardly  the  answer,  because  very  few  of  the 
hearing  aids  that  are  offered  to  the  public  are  not  good  from,  the  point 
of  view  of  their  engineering  and  honesty.  They  are  all  good  for 
somebody. 

Those  glasses  [indicatmg]  are  very  good,  but  they  would  not  help 
you  any.     So,  if  we  put  the  stamp  of  approval  on  those  glasses  it 
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would  not  protect  the  public.  Now,  I  think  the  program  we  have  in 
Wisconsin,  of  organizmg  these  centers  and  saying,  "Go  to  these  centers 
«,nd  we  will  help  you  buy  a  hearing  aid,"  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Is  that  throughout  Wisconsin? 

Dr.  West.  That  is  what  they  contemplate  for  the  whole  State,  one 
center  up  in  the  north  of  the  State,  one  in  the  Milwaukee  area,  and 
one  in  Madison,  and  it  is  an  organization  that  will  stand  between  the 
hearing-aid  companies,  or,  rather,  between  the  hearing-aid  salesmen, 
and  the  patients. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  these  modern  hearing  aids  are  great 
inventions,  great  blessings,  and  they  do  wonderful  things  if  they  are 
fitted  properly.  If  they  are  not  fitted  properly  they  just  discourage 
a  person  and  make  him  feel  that,  after  all,  here  is  another  hope  that 
was  held  out  before  him,  and  that  was  yanked  away. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  feel,  Doctor,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that 
the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  have  opportunities  for  employment  in 
the  same  ratio  as  those  of  normal  hearing? 

Dr.  West.  Yes.  I  think  they  would  come  closer  to  it  in  Wisconsin 
than  any  other  place.  I  think  we  have  educated  our  employers 
pretty  weU,  and  it  is  something  that  they  have  worked  on  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Your  compensation  law  does  not  offer  an  obstacle 
to  the  employment  of  those  people? 

Dr.  West.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Let  us  put  it  this  way. 
They  have  always  been  able  to  place  them  in  some  job,  perhaps  not 
in  as  good  a  job  as  they  would  otherwise  have  gotten,  but  they  have 
always  been  able  to  place  in  some  job  every  person  that  can  do  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Barker.  Doctor,  would  you  tell  us  what  training  is  required 
to  equip  a  person  to  fit  these  hearing  aids?  In  other  words,  if  we 
were  going  to  establish  centers  to  test  them  and  their  usefulness  to 
particular  individuals,  would  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
in  the  country  who  could  fit  these  hearing  aids? 

Dr.  West.  I  doubt  it  now;  1  doubt  it.  We  have  Dr.  Carhart,  who 
is  now  working  at  De  Shon  General  Hospital,  at  Butler,  Pa.,  for  the 
Army,  and  Dr.  Grant  Fairbanks  of  the  Borden  General  Hospital,  at 
Chickasha,  Okla.,  and  a  few  people  of  training  of  that  type  could  do 
it,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  broad  general  program  over  the  country 
as  a  whole  you  would  not  have  them. 

In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  trained  in  speech.  They  must 
know  speech,  because,  after  all,  it  is  speech  that  these  people  want  to 
hear,  not  other  noises.  So,  they  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  speech  is  and  its  manifestations. 

They  must  know  electronics.  They  must  know  electric  circuits 
and  vacuum  tubes,  and  what  electrical  amplification  is,  and  how  it  is 
accomplished.  They  must  have  a  pretty  good  training  in  the  causes 
and  manifestations  of  hearing  impairments,  not  that  they  need  to  be 
medically  trained,  but  if  they  do  not  have  the  help  or  assistance  at 
these  offices  of  medically  trained  people,  they  should  be  medically 
trained  themselves. 

We  had  contemplated  setting  it  up  with  a  medical  adviser,  and  with 
those  men  doing  the  fitting  being  trained  in  speech  and  electronics. 

Mr.  Barker.  Now,  what  would  you  suggest,  then,  as  a  way  to 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  people  who  are  trained  in  this  field,  because 
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that  seems  to  be  a  necessary  step  before  any  such  centers  could  be 
set  up? 

Dr.  "West.  Well,  I  suggest  that  you  tell  such  schools  as  are  doing 
work  of  this  sort  at  the  present  time  that  the  program  is  underway 
and  give  them  assurance  that  if  well  trained  people  are  turned  out  of 
those  schools,  jobs  will  be  available. 

I  wish  I  had  known  4  years  ago  what  the  Army  was  going  to  demand 
of  us  right  now;  because  they  are  scouring  the  country  for  people  to 
work  with  these  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  at  these  hospitals.  A  girl 
who  has  had  2  years  beyond  her  college  degree,  her  bachelor's  com'se, 
gets  $3,100.  Mow,  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  salary  scales 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  teaching  profession.  People  who  have 
come  into  that  work  from  schools  for  the  deaf  have  their  salaries 
doubled  when  working  for  the  Government. 

If  we  had  known  4  years  ago  what  a  noisy  war  this  was  going  to  be, 
and  that  it  was  going  to  rupture  eardriuns,  we  would  have  been  able 
to  say,  "Get  into  this  field,  and  a  job  will  be  waiting  for  you." 

Mr.  Barker.  Doctor,  do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
can  find  out  how  many  people  in  this  country  need  hearing  aids  and 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them? 

Dr.  West.  I  do  not  know;  let  us  say  that  if  the  price  were  brought 
down  to  where  it  ought  to  be,  we  somehow  could  get  the  manufactur- 
ers of  hearing  ^ids  to  lower  their  fees  to  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  a 
lot  of  people  that  say  they  cannot  afford  them  could  then  afford  them — 
I  do  not  know;  what  do  you  mean  by  "afford"?  I  could  not  afford  to 
make  this  trip  down  here,  but  I  did. 

Mr.  Kelley.  a  great  many  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles, but  they  do  buy  them. 

Dr.  \V  EST.  That  is  right;  it  is  hard  to  tell.  It  often  happens  that  a 
mother  or  a  father  says,  "I  know  this  child  should  have  a  hearing  aid, 
and  Mary  had  her  operation  for  appendicitis,  and  taxes  are  due  next 
month,  and  we  certainly  have  got  to  have  a  new  car,  so  where  can  we 
get  money  for  a  hearing  aid?"  That  question  of  "afford"  is  pretty 
hard  to  determine. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  brings  up  this  question.  The  deaf  and  the 
hard  of  hearing  are  scattered  through  all  economic  levels. 

Dr.  West.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  could  not  say  that  a  greater  proportion  or  a 
greater  number  are  in  the  lower-income  group  than  in  the  higher- 
income  group? 

Dr.  West.  Yes;  I  suppose  in  those  few  cases  of  the  adventitious  or 
hard-of-hearing  cases,  caused  by  meningitis  and  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  and  influenza — I  suppose  in  the  low-income  group  you  have  more 
of  those  diseases  than  in  the  other  income  groups;  not  many  more,  but, 
after  all,  there  is  some  advantage  in  having  money  to  give  you  protec- 
tion against  diseases. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Also  the  fact  that  people  in  the  low-income  groups 
are  inclined  to  wait  to  get  medical  attention,  and  do  not  get  a  prompt 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  West.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kelley.  WTiich  is  necessary. 

Dr.  West.  Unless  you  are  in  the  very  low-income  group  and  then 
you  get  better  attention  in  some  areas  than  the  white-collar  class. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  that  is  true  in  Wisconsin,  is  it?     [Laughter.] 
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It  occurred  to  men,  that  with  reference  to  the  range  or  degree  of 
hard  of  hearing,  to  the  point  where  it  comes  down  to  total  deafness,  the 
hearing  device  would  be  beneficial  how  far  up  the  scale?  For  total 
deafness  it  would  be  of  no  benefit;  is  that  right? 

Dr.  West.  Yes.  It  is  of  very  little  benefit  beyond  that  70-percent 
line.  The  reason  for  that  is  this,  that  if  you  amplify  the  sound — if 
the  mdividual  is  down  to  the  70-percent  line  and  you  amplify  speech 
loudly  enough  to  bring  it  up  about  the  20-percent  line,  you  have 
amplified  it  so  loudly  that  it  hurts.  That  is,  your  limits  are  the  limits 
of  the  tlu'eshold  of  pain.  So,  if  all  we  needed  was  to  give  him  enough 
power  so  that  he  could  hear,  we  could  give  him  the  power,  but  he 
could  not  stand  the  power  because  it  hurts  his  ears.  So  that  70-percent 
line  is  pretty  close  to  the  limit  of  the  impossible.  I  like  to  have  cases 
somewhere  between  20  and  70  percent  in  order  to  give  them  good 
fittings.  Above  20  percent  they  do  not  need  it.  Many  below  20 
percent  do  not  need  it.  (When  I  say  "above,"  I  mean  "above"  on 
the  chart,  not  above  in  percentage  figures.) 

Speech  comes  to  us,  if  we  are  talking  in  an  ordinary  conversational 
voice  at  about  35  decibels,  which  is  somewhere  between  the  20-  and 
40-percent  line.  So  that  these  20-percent  people  can  hear  if  they  just 
stand  a  little  closer,  juSt  watch  the  lips  a  little  better.  But  when  you 
get  down  below  35  percent,  when  you  get  down  to  40  percent,  or  the 
40-percent  region,  they  are  severely  impaired. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  you  talk  about  training  of  speech,  do  j^ou  mean 
that  you  take  those  who  are  deaf  and  cannot  talk,  and  train  them  to 
use  their  lips,  or  are  you  referring  to  those  who  are  becoming  deaf,  to 
keep  the  speech  that  they  acquired  when  they  had  normal  hearing? 

Dr.  West.  Both.  But  the  speech  correction  problem  of  the  deaf- 
ened is  quite  different  from  the  speech  correction  problem  of  the  deaf. 
By  deaf  we  usually  mean  those  who  are  impaired  in  hearing  before  they 
learned  to  talk.  In  one  case  you  have  to  teach  them  what  they  have 
never  heard  and  the  results  are  never  completely  perfect.  In  the 
other  case  you  have  to  keep  what  speech,  more  or  less,  they  have,  to 
guide  them  and  be  their  ears  for  them  in  the  training  program. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Can  that  be  done  quite  successfully,  to  keep  the 
speech  that  they  had,  as  they  advance  in  years? 

Dr.  West.  With  the  hearing  aid  and  a  teacher  from  time  to  time, 
yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  As  to  those  who  are  entirely  deaf;  is  it  possible  to 
teach  them? 

Dr.  West.  If  they  are  entirely  deafened,  like  these  soldiers  coming 
back  with  completely  ruptured  eardrums,  in  spite  of  everything  we 
can  do,  their  speech  will  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  are  liable  to  lose  it  altogether? 

Dr.  West.  No;  they  will  not  lose  it  altogether,  but  it  will  be  dis- 
torted. The  Army  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  that  way.  Their 
teachers  are  turning  out  some  splendid  patients.  Those  patients 
show  that  they  have  caught  on  to  what  the  teachers  want  them  to  do 
and  are  probably  hanging  onto  in  much  longer  than  if  they  had  not 
had  that  analysis  of  their  own  problerns  made  for  them.  I  saw  a  boy 
the  other  day  for  the  DeShon  Hospital  who  had  gotten  the  right 
hearing  aid.  "  I  think  they  tried  1 1  different  hearing  aids  on  him. 
He  had  a  fine  hearing  aid  and  he  had  an  elegant  speech  teacher,  who 
showed  him  what  his  problems  were  and  how  to  prevent  slipphig.     He 
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was  very  happy  about  the  whole  thing.  The  Navy,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  gotten  into  the  picture  in  a  big  way  as  the  Army  has. 

Mr.  Kelley.  One  would  think  they  needed  it,  too. 

Dr.  West.  Oh,  yes;  they  undoubtedly  do. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  thank  you  for  coming  so  far  and  for  your  presen- 
tation. 

Dr.  West.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  will  now  hear  Dr.  Murphy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  JOSEPH  A.  MURPHY,  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL 
MEDICAL  INSPECTION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Kelley.  Dr.  Murphy,  we  had  some  question  here  about  what 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  doing  in  the  schools,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  you  tell  us  something  about  that. 

Dr.  MuEPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Health  Department  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  hard-of -hearing  and  the  deaf  child  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  discovery  of  these  cases,  the  evaluation  of  the  degree 
of  hearing  loss,  and  the  follow-up  of  these  cases  to  see  that  they  have 
proper  medical  care,  surgical  care  if  necessary,  as  well  as  special  edu- 
cation and  school  adjustment. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  hearing  so  far,  the  degree  of  hearing  loss 
varies  very  considerably.  We  find  in  the  examination  of  children, 
with  the  use  of  the  pure-tone  audiometer,  that  there  are  large  numbers 
of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  W^ashington  and  undoubtedly 
elsewhere  who  have  varying  degrees  of  hearing  loss  which  interfere 
to  quite  a  degree  with  their  educational  opportunity,  and  who  are 
not  known  to  be  suffering  from  hearing  loss  at  all^  so  that  they  are 
misimderstood.  These  varying  degrees  of  hearing  loss  are  not  known 
to  the  parents,  very  frequently,  nor  to  the  teacher,  and  their  school 
adjustment,  therefore,  is  not  taken  care  of.  The  result  is  that  they 
show  retardation  in  schbol,  acquire  habits  of  inattention,  and  are 
kept  back.  And  they  also  develop  personality  changes  as  a  result  of 
frustration  from  failure. 

The  discovery  of  these  cases  during  their  early  school  period  is  very 
essential  in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  hard-of-hearing  child  may 
be  conserved,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  early  discovery  which 
would  allow  corrections  in  many  cases,  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  adjustment  in  educational  opportunity. 

There  are  employed  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present  time  two 
audiometer  technicians  who  are  trained  persons,  having  college 
degrees,  as  well  as  special  education  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  and  the  principles  concerned.  They  have  also  had 
experience  in  the  actual  instruction  of  hard-of-hearing  and  deaf 
persons.  They  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  the  audiometric 
testing  of  children  who  are  believed  to  be  hard-of-hearing,  either  as 
the  result  of  tests  given  by  school  medical  inspectors,  or  the  belief 
that  they  are  suffering  from  hearing  loss  by  teachers  or  others. 

We  find  that  these  children  show  not  only  hearing  loss  but  also 
emotional  disturbances  and  personality  changes,  so  that  the  examina- 
tion of  these  children  really  is  a  clinic  in  itself,  showing  the  various 
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factors  which  enter  into  the  picture.  We  find  that  some  children  are 
adjudged  as  being  atypical  and  are  placed  in  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  perception  level  has  been  so 
lowered  that  they  were  imable  to  secure  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  regular  classes. 

We  also  have  preschool  children  referred  to  us,  not  only  the  hard- 
of-hearing,  but  some  who  are  deaf.  We  realize  that  cliildren  coming 
into  school  who  have  not  been  discovered  as  deaf  or  severely  hard  of 
hearing  prior  to  entrance  into  school,  and  have  had  no  opportunity 
for  special  preschool  training,  are  very  much  handicapped  and 
retarded  in  subsequent  development  of  education  because  of  lack  of 
language  communication  ability. 

The  present  school  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance, 
limits  the  schooling  of  children  to  children  of  5  or  over.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  number  of  years,  possibly  a  minimum  of  3, 
to  teach  language  communication  so  that  the  child  can  begin  his 
regular  education,  we  feel  that  the  preschool  child  who  is  deaf  and 
has  not  acquired  language  should  have  the  opportunity  for  special 
training  prior  to  the  regular  accepted  school  age.  This  could  be  very 
readily  provided,  I  believe,  and  schools  for  the  deaf  could  accept 
children  below  the  regular  school  age  in  order  to  hasten  their  edu- 
cational progress. 

The  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  hard-of-h earing 
child"  is  not  at  a  high  level.  The  average  parent  who  has  a  hard-of- 
hearing  child  is  not  well  able  nor  well  informed  as  to  how  to  handle 
his  child,  and  does  not  know  of  the  opportunities  for  adjustment. 
The  average  teacher  does  not  always  understand  how  to  handle  a 
hard-of-hearing  child  in  school. 

The  discovery  of  the  hard-of-hearing  child  is  really  best  and  most 
scientifically  done  through  the  use  of  the  pui*e-tone  audiometer.  The 
child  who  has  a  slight  hearing  loss  may  be  able  to  hear,  if  he  is  close 
to  the  teacher,  or  close  to  the  child  who  is  reciting  in  school.  But 
when  he  moves  a  little  farther  away,  the  slight  hearing  loss  increases 
to  more  indistinct  hearing  and  the  child  misses  a  certain  amount  of 
educational  training,  fatigues  quickly  in  straining  to  listen,  does  not 
pay  attention,  gets  in  the  habit  of  not  paying  attention,  and  thus  does 
not  make  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  should. 

So  that  it  is  quite  important  that  the  child  should  be  systematically 
examined  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  hear  on  a  normal 
level. 

A  recent  examination  of  122  children  was  made  in  the  junior  high 
school  recently,  trying  out  on  the  same  children  three  methods  for 
screening  for  hard-of-hearing.  These  methods  were  the  whispered 
voice  at  20  feet,  the  phonograph  audiometer,  and  the  pure-tone 
audiometer. 

We  found  2)2  percent  with  hearing  loss  with  the  whispered-voice 
test,  13  percent  with  hearing  loss  with  the  phonograph  audiometer 
test,  and  about  25  percent  with  the  pure-tone  audiometer  test. 

Ten  of  the  25  percent  found  with  the  pure-tone  audiometer  test 
were  in  the  high-frequency  range  only;  that  is,  for  high-pitch  tones, 
above  the  hearing-speech  range,  leaving  a  little  over  14  percent 
showing  defective  hearing  in  the  speech  range. 

Some  of  these  losses  were  slight,  some  more  severe.     The  test  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  children  with  either  slight  beginning  handi- 
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caps,  or  more  severe  handicaps  previously  unrecognized,  may  readily 
be  discovered  with  the  pure  tone  audiometer  and  this  discovery  leads 
to  possibilities  for  early  treatment  and  possibilities  for  early  adjust- 
ment. 

There  are  certain  things  that  can  be  done  in  school  for  the  hard- 
of-hearing  child.  The  child  who  is  slightly  hard  of  hearing  can  be 
given  a  favorable  position  in  class  near  the  speaker,  which  means  a 
mobile  position,  also  a  favorable  position  from  the  standpoint  of 
light,  so  the  child  can  see  the  face  of  the  speaker.  He  can  also  be 
taught  lip  reading,  and  given  speech  and  voice  training  if  necessary. 

Below  20  decibels  hearing  loss  there  are  many  children  whose 
prognosis  is  unfavorable,  and  who  need  to  start  to  learn  lip  reading 
early. 

Many  hard  of  hearing  children  develop  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
lip  reading  ability.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  it  a  little 
difficult  for  the  parent  or  teacher  to  understand  why  a  child  whois 
hard  of  hearing  seems  to  be  able  to  hear.  We  test  a  large  number 
of  these  cases  for  lip  reading  ability  and  find  quite  a  percentage  of 
those  who  are  hard  of  hearing  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  lip  reading;  not  perfect,  but  sufficient  to  assist  them 
in  speech  perception. 

Hard  of  hearing  cases  discovered  by  testing,  are  referred  to  the 
physician,  followed  up  by  school  nurses,  and  also  brought  back  for 
re-test  after  medical  care. 

Mr.  Kelley,  You  mean  you  follow  up  these  cases? 

Dr.  Murphy.  Follow  them  up,  yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Does  that  apply  to  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Murphy.  These  are  hard  of  hearing  that  I  am  talking  of.  I 
have  here,  just  taken  from  the  files  at  random,  cases  that  we  have 
followed  up,  showing  the  audiogram  for  children  before  treatment 
and  after.  And  it  is  really  remarkable  to  see  the  improvement  which 
results  from  the  early  discovery  of  slight  hearing  loss,  properly 
treated  and  properly  followed  up.  I  would  like  to  show  you  these 
[indicating  cards].  The  second  sheet  shows  the  original  audiogram 
and  the  first  sheet  shows  the  result  of  the  treatment.  Here  [indicating 
card]  is  a  particularly  good  one. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  might  read  into  the  record  the  percentage  of 
improvement.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Murphy.  There  frequently  is  a  percentage  of  from  5  to  10, 
possibly  15  decibels  improvement  following  operation,  where  the 
operation  is  properly  done  and  the  treatment  is  proper. 

So  that  we  feel  that  early  reference  of  these  cases  brings  about  a 
possiblity  of  improvement  which  might  not  be  secured  had  it  not  been 
discovered.  Certainly  it  shows  the  value  of  following  up  these  cases 
to  see  whether  improvement  can  be  secured.  And  these  show  defi- 
nite improvement. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  the  present  set-up  in  the  health  depart- 
ment, the  full  cooperation  of  the  board  of  education.  They  have 
provided  teachers  for  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  recommendations  of  the  health  department  that  these 
children  be  given  appropriate  adjustment  in  school.  They  also  pro- 
vide classes  for  the  conservation  of  hearing,  to  which  children  are  sent 
who  have  higher  degrees  of  hearing  loss  and  need  more  intensive  in- 
struction.    And  then,  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  as  is  well  known, 
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the  children  who  are  deaf  and  who  have  not  acquired  language,  can 
be  sent  to  the  Kendall  School  for  white  pupils  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  colored  deaf  pupils  are  sent  to  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Colored  Deaf  at  Overlea,  Md.,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  waiting  list  for  admission  for  some  of  these 
pupils,  due  to  lack  of  appropriation,  I  think. 

The  educational  program  has  been  not  entirely  successful  this  year 
because  of  the  loss  of  trained  speech  and  lip  reading  teachers  due  to 
the  offers  which  are  being  made  by  the  armed  services  for  these  spe- 
cially trained  teachers. 

Mr.  Kelley.  What  has  been  your  percentage  of  loss? 

Dr.  Murphy.  "We  had  three  teachers  of  hard  of  hearing  in  the  white 
schools  at  the  opening  of  school  a  year  ago,  and  all  three  of  them  were 
lost  just  before  school  opened.  We  have  one  full-time  teacher  now 
and  one  half-time  teacher.'  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  replacements 
in  this  program.  The  difficulty  in  securing  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel for  this  purpose  has  been  increased  by  the  demand  made  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  deafened  individuals  returning  from  war  activities. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  however,  to  an  item  that  we  have  put  in  our 
budget  for  next  year.  It  was  referred  to  by  the  previous  speaker. 
We  are  asking  in  our  next  year's  budget  for  a  conservation  of  hearing 
specialist  in  order  to  properly  interpret  the  educational  needs  of 
hard-of-hearing  children.  It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  highly 
qualified  specialist  thoroughly  trained  with  ample  experience  in  the 
education  of  the  hard  of  hearing  who  also  has  the  ability  to  interpret 
findings  and  make  recommendations  to  parents  of  children  and  to  the 
school  personnel.  This  speciahst  will  be  further  caUed  upon  to  super- 
vise the  audiometer  technicians  in  their  work. 

Then  we  are  asking  for  additional  audiometer  technicians.  We  are 
asking  for  one  acoustic  physicist  consultant  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting,  testing,  and  adjusting  hearing  aids.  I  do  not 
know  now  where  we  can  get  the  acoustic  physicist  consultant,  but  we 
have  put  it  in  our  budget  because  we  recognize  the  need  for  him,  as 
was  stated  by  the  last  speaker, 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  activity  also  includes  the  parochial  schools, 
does  it  not? 

Dr.  Murphy.  It  includes  the  parochial  schools. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  concerned  only  with  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Your  work  does  not  carry  into  the  field  of  impaired  vision  or  other 
handicaps? 

Dr.  Murphy.  We  have  these  other  fields  also.  We  can  make 
similar  statements  for  the  record  regarding  the  various  classes  of 
handicapped  people.     We  would  be  glad  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  include  all  the  handicapped  groups  in  the 
schools? 

Dr.  Murphy.  Yes — orthopedic,  visual  and  rheumatic  fever, 
cardiacs,  epileptic,  and  various  others. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Suppose  the  children  come  from  families  of  the  low- 
income  group  and  cannot  afford  to  follow  up  the  advice  that  they  get 
after  the  examination  in  the  school:  What  is  done  with  them? 

Dr.  Murphy.  It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  get  good  treatment 
from  the  clinics  here  in  Washington. 

We  have  in  our  budget  a  provision  for  an  otologist.  We  have  been 
unable  to  secure  an  otologist  during  the  present  emergency  because 
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of  the  scarcity  of  physicians  available,  but  we  expect  to  have  a  chnic 
when  it  is  possible  to  establish  one. 

Mr.  Barker.  Could  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  school  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  tested  for  hearing  defects? 

Dr.  Murphy.  We  have  never  had  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a  satis- 
factory universal  test  of  hearing  for  the  school  children  with  our 
present  force  of  two  audiometer  technicians.  Their  work  has  been 
entirely  in  the  testing  of  children  who  are  already  known  to  have,  or 
it  is  believed  that  they  have,  hearing  defects.  This  is  done  in  order 
that  we  may  make  definite  recommendations  for  their  adjustment. 
In  other  words,  we  have  simply  attempted  to  tackle  the  problem  that 
is  urgently  needed  for  the  benefit  of  these  school  children. 

In  our  projected  program  we  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  additional 
personnel  for  the  testing.  The  audiometer  test  takes  a  certain  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Now,  regarding  the  children  with  impaired  hearing 
whose  families  are  reluctant  to  admit  it,  that  group  is  not  captured 
by  you  at  all? 

Dr.  Murphy.  Very  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  convince  parents  that 
a  child  has  lost  his  hearing  because  of  the  emotional  factor.  Observ- 
ing the  testing  with  the  audiometer  helps  very  much  in  convincing 
them,  and  we  always  have  the  parents  present  for  this  reason.  The 
parent  really  needs  a  good  deal  of  education  in  this  field.  As  part 
of  the  program  we  supply  a  certain  amount  of  literature  to  parents 
instructing  them  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  handling  the  hard-of- 
hearing  child  and  the  advantages  that  they  can  receive  b}^  lip  reading, 
acoustic  training,  speech  correction,  and  cooperation  with  the  teacher. 
The  average  parents  have  no  idea  what  to  do  for  their  hard-of-h earing 
child.  This  parent  instruction  helps  very  much  in  getting  the  coop- 
eration of  the  parent  and  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  child  himself. 

We  also  issue  to  teachers  instructions  with  regard  to  school  adjust- 
ments for  children  with  defective  hearing  and  instructions  giving  the 
symptoms  of  hearing  loss  in  children.  We  also  issue  to  all  the 
teachers  information  in  regard  to  audiometer  testing  and  its  signifi- 
cance. This  is  a  little  more  difficult  but  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
that  all  teachers  understand  audiometer  testing  and  its  significance. 

Mr.  Barker.  I  notice  in  the  instructions  for  teachers  that  you  say 
that  there  is  an  average  of  two  children  in  every  schoolroom  at  any 
given  time  deficient  in  hearing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Is  that 
true  now? 

Dr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barker.  Would  you  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  many  children 
have  been  tested  for  hearing  defects  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Do  you  mean  audiometer  testing? 

Mr.  Barker.  Yes,  of  the  children  that  are  in  school  at  the  present 
time. 

Dr.  Murphy.  We  have  one  of  our  audiometer  technicians  here,  Mrs. 
Polakoff. 

Mrs.  Polakoff.  We  do  not  have  complete  figures  yet.  They  are 
nowhere  near  complete.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  fairly  close  to 
1,500,  although  that  is  a  very  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Barker.  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia? 
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Mrs.  PoLAKOFF.  Public  and  parochial,  I  believe  the  figure  used  is 
about  105,000. 

Mr.  Barker.  And  only  1,500  of  those  have  been  tested? 

Mrs.  PoLAKOFF.  That  is  right,  a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Murphy.  We  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
your  committee. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Boatner. 

STATEMENT    OF   EDMUND    BOATNER,    AMERICAN   SCHOOL   FOR 
THE  DEAF,  WEST  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Mr.  Boatner.  My  name  is  Edmund  Boatner.  I  am  superintendent 
of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  that  is  the  first  permanent  school  for  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the  first  aid  given  to  the 
handicapped  by  the  Federal  Government  was  given  to  that  school. 
This  aid  was  in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  23,000  acres  of  Government 
land,  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Birmxingham,  Ala.  It  was  made 
in  1823. 

As  I  understand  the  objective  of  the  committee,  it  is  concerned 
with  four  main  headings,  that  is,  the  number  of  the  deaf,  the  causes, 
the  cure  and  prevention,  facilities  available,  and  then  suggestions  for 
the  post-war  program. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  paper  along  that  line  whidh  I  will  read  and 
will  occasionally  stop  to  explain  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Kelley.  For  the  sake  of  expediting  the  hearing,  we  will  have 
the  paper  filed  and  you  may  discuss  the  important  facts. 

Mr.  Boatner.  The  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  group,  either  as  to  the  number  or  as  to  the  problem  be- 
cause there  are  such  distinct  differences.  Considering  the  deaf  as  a 
group  it  would  fall  into  two  natural  divisions,  those  who  have  been  so 
since  birth,  or  childhood  and  those  who  have  become  deaf  in  later 
years.  We  have  a  good  estimate  of  the  number  in  the  first  division 
of  this  group. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1930  is  57,123  of  the  so-called  deaf 
mutes,  as  they  are  sometimes  referred  to;  less  frequently  now,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  Of  that  number  16,895  were  below  20  years  of  age,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  pupils  of  the  201  special  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  the  deaf  are  drawn  from  this  group,  although  not  entirely, 
since  many  hard  of  hearing  find  their  way  into  these  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  type  of  deafness  there  has  been 
no  tendency  to  increase  but  in  fact  a  tendency  to  decrease.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  enrolled  pupils  present  in  all  the  special  schools  on  a 
given  day  was  in  1935  when  19,658  were  in  attendance,  and  that  de- 
clined rather  steadily  but  slowly  to  1941,  when  there  were  19,330.  It 
is  lower  now  but  that  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  war. 

I  think  from  this  we  can  conclude  that  the  prevalence  of  this  type 
of  deafness  among  the  general  population  is  not  apt  to  increase. 

You  have  shown  some  interest  regarding  the  employment  problem. 
In  this  field,  among  those  of  the  deaf  who  have  acquired  their  educa- 
tion in  special  schools,  in  our  State  at  the  present  time  there  is  almost 
no  unemployment — none  that  I  know  of.  This  condition  of  wide  em- 
ployment goes  back  considerably  before  the  war  period.     It  has  ex- 
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tended  from  the  time  we  began  to  pull  out  of  the  depression,  about 
1938.  We  have  been  able  largely  by  interviews  with  the  heads  of 
companies  to  change  the  attitude  of  many  firms  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  the  deaf.  Some  large  companies  had  written  standards  for 
employees  that  required  a  certain  amount  of  hearing,  not  realizing 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  many  occupations.  Many  of  those  com- 
panies have  changed  these  requirements  and  for  the  most  part  show 
no  prejudice  against  deaf  employees  in  a  large  variety  of  jobs. 

There  has  been  some  comment  on  hearing  aids.  There  was  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  sold  to  people  that  do  not 
need  them,  and  that  has  been  our  experience.  I  had  a  parent  come 
to  my  office  yesterday  who  had  placed  a  $40  deposit  on  a  $165  instru- 
ment for  a  lad  who  I  am  certain  would  never  benefit  from  such  an 
instrument.  He  probably  has  about  15  decibles  of  hearing  remain- 
ing, and  he  might  get  some  sound  sensation  but  no  real  benefit  from 
the  instrument.  Since  that  father  cannot  afford  it,  it  seems  to  me  a 
rather  sad  state  of  affairs. 

The  second  division  of  this  group,  the  deaf,  is  comprised  of  adults 
who  have  become  deaf  after  matm'ity.  Their  number  is  unknown 
and  they  are  frequently  sensitive  about  their  deafness.  I  do  not 
know  how  an  accurate  census  could  be  taken.  But  I  believe  the 
number  is  small. 

The  hard  of  hearing  constitute  an  entirely  separate  group  and 
includes  those  who  can  hear  speech  with  amplification  or  without, 
but  can  hear  it  in  some  form. 

Here  we  are  on  a  sea  of  conflicting  ideas.  It  has  been  widely  stated 
by  different  sources  that  there  are  3,000,000  school  children  and 
10,000,000  adults  who  are  hard  of  hearing.  I  think  that  these  are 
undoubtedly  greatly  exaggerated  figures,  yet  they  persist.  As  late 
as  this  spring  Time  magazine  carried  an  article  about  a  hearing  aid 
in  which  they  gave  those  statistics.  I  wrote  Commander  McDonald 
president  of  the  hearing  aid  company,  who  said  that  he  had  gotten 
the  3,000,000  children  out  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  column  and  he  got  the 
10,000,000  adults  from  Dr.  Fishbein,  of  the  A.  M.  A.  I  wrote  Dr. 
Fishbein  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  somewhat  hazy  remembrance  of 
the  matter,  but  said  that  he  did  tell  the  Commander  that  there 
might  well  be  5,000,000  or  6,000^000  hard-of-hearing  adults.  So 
there  we  had  what  appeared  to  be  statistical  information  but  it  was 
only  a  mere  statement  of  opinion  made  by  an  eminent  doctor  which 
was  in  some  way  doubled  by  the  time  it  reached  the  printing  press. 

Such  figures  are  confusing  and  they  handicap  us  in  our  approach 
to  the  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  not  the  physically  imperfect.  The  loss  of  a  few  decibels 
of  hearing  as  shown  by  some  audiometer  test  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  an  individual  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Since  you  have  to  allow  for  a  reasonable  variation  of  error  in  these 
audiometers,  or  in  any  testing  procedure,  it  seems  quite  unsound  to 
term  people  who  show  slight  losses  "  hard  of  hearing".  If  an  individual 
does  not  know  that  he  is  hard  of  hearing  and  no  one  associated  with 
him  has  ever  found  it  out,  he  is  not  hard  of  hearing  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  rehabilitation  problem. 

I  have  one  very  interesting  concrete  figure  on  the  number  of  hard 
of  hearing  school  children,  the  only  one  I  know  of,  and  that  is  a 
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survey  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  made  by  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, through  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  survey  in- 
cluded all  the  169  towns  in  Connecticut,  and  was  made  in  1942.  The 
limit  or  the  criterion  for  the  hard-of-hearing  child  was  set  at  15  decibels 
loss  in  either  ear,  and  you  have  just  heard  here  that  it  would  need  to 
be  about  24  decibles  to  be  very  significant.  Mind  you,  this  is  in 
either  ear,  not  the  best  ear.  Only  1,227  children  were  found  to  have 
even  as  much  as  this  loss.  That  is  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  236,343 
and  figures  one-half  of  1  percent.  We  probably  hear  no  better  in 
Connecticut  than  anywhere  else,  so  I  believe  that  that  figure  would 
apply  fairh^  geuerally  throughout  the  country.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  6  to  12  percent  estimates  that  are  widely  circulated 
as  to  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  country  who  are  hard  of 
hearing. 

Regarding  causes,  cure  and  prevention — hereditary  causes  account 
for  a  substantial  amount  of  deafness.  The  diseases  previously  men- 
tioned, meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  v/hich  produce  deafness 
are  fortunately  coining  under  better  control  due  to  new  drugs.  For 
instance,  scarlet  fever  has  been  made  much  milder  and  even  menin- 
gitis, so  that  there  are  hopeful  signs  in  prevention.  I  believe  that 
much  more  could  be  done  in  the  preventive  field.  Possibly  much 
more  could  be  done  in  curmg  deafness  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
very  little  has  been  done  so  far.  I  personally  do  not  know  of  any 
particular  beneficial  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  medical  treat- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  any,  or  anything  like  that, 
but  we  still  do  not  know  how  to  stop  chronic  running  ears  in  some 
cases  that  has  persisted  since  early  childhood,  much  less  to  coi'rect  a 
hearing  nerve  inside  the  crarium,  or  middle  ear  deafness. 

I  believe  industrial  programs  could  be  instituted  for  the  prevention 
of  deafness  in  occupations  where  it  is  a  hazard. 

Now  as  to  the  facilities  available  for  the  assistance  of  the  deaf 
and  the  hard  of  hearing.     We  will  take  the  first  group,  the  deaf  child. 

There  are  201  special  schools,  and  in  my  estimation  the}^  furnish 
adequate  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  child,  and  no  deaf 
child  is  being  turned  away  for  lack  of  facilities.  Certainly  not  in 
our  area. 

A  number  of  plants  need  to  be  modernized,  but  I  certainly  would 
not  think  they  needed  e?xpansion. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  deaf  of  the  United  States  v/ho  have  had 
to  acquire  their  education  by  special  means  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  as  good  a  set-up  throughout  the  country  as  they  enjoy,  partic- 
ularly are  they  foi'tunate  in  having  Gallaudet  College.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  word  is  there  any  such  institution.  Ary  deaf  child  may  go  to 
Gallaudet  College  with  his  expenses  paid  by  the  Government  if  he 
applies  and  has  a  financial  need  and  if  he  is  capable  of  passing  the 
entrance  examination.  We  have  sent  many  there  from  our  school 
from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  this  fine  opportunity  which  is  available  to  every 
deaf  student  there  are  only  about  152  students  enrolled  in  Gallaudet 
College,  and  that  is  no  fault  of  the  College  because  it  is  accommo- 
dating all  applicants  who  can  meet  the  requirements.  It  would  seem 
to  me  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  furnish  the  curriculum  of  a 
university  with  such  a  small  enrollment.  They  have  soundly  hit 
upon  a  broad  general  program  they  believe  prepares  their  students  to 
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the  greatest  advantage.  I  just  saw  a  young  man  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  in  the  New  York  school  some  years  ago.  He 
later  was  graduated  from  Gallaudet  College  and  for  the  past  2  years 
has  been  a  research  associate  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
specializing  in  electronics.  He  shows  that  the  foundation  he  received 
was  excellent. 

This  institution  in  its  particular  field  of  the  deaf  has  given  a  fine 
contribution. 

The  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country  for  the  most  part 
are  not  large.  I  think  the  average  enrollment  is  about  200,  and  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  includes  both  sexes  and  pupils  from  5  to  21 
years  old.  In  many  instances  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt — because 
of  the  fact  that  we  must  take  the  range  from  the  very  dull  and  the 
very  bright — to  have  a  standardized  high-school  curriculum.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  school  is  not  furnishing  secondary  edu- 
cation. On  the  contrary,  wherever  students  are  capable  of  progressing 
into  this  field,  they  are  given  special  tutoring  ard  instruction.  We 
have  had  many  of  them  enter  various  colleges  from  our  schools. 

Now,  the  care  of  the  hard-of-hearing  child  is  something  that  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  as  I  am  with  the  deaf.  I  do  come  in  contact 
with  it,  however,  from  time  to  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  as 
well  organized,  or  as  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  child  as  is  that  of 
the  deaf.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  do  have  adequate  programs,  but 
there  are  many  cities  that  do  not.  You  will  find  cities  that  have  one 
or  two  lip-reading  teachers  who  care  for  quite  a  number  of  children, 
and  the  child  will  have  possibly  20  minutes  of  instruction  a  week, 
which  does  not  mean  much. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  type  of  child  should  be  kept  in  the  public 
schools.  There  are  too  many  of  them  today  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  with  a  handicap  of  not  greater  than  60  decibels 
loss  they  should  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  school  life  with 
hearing  aids,  lip  reading,  advantageous  seating,  and  so  forth.  It 
seems  to  be  very  important  that  the  child  be  adjusted  to  the  school 
and  not  to  be  kept  in  a  special  group  in  that  school  and  be  set  apart. 
If  his  deafness  is  so  profound  as  that,  he  should  go  to  a  special  school 
for  the  deaf  where  he  can  enter  into  the  full  activities  of  the  institution 
rather  than  be  one  of  a  class  of  10  or  so  special  pupils  in  a  large  public 
school  that  he  knows  very  little  about. 

As  to  recommendations  for  a  post-war  progra,m:  The  first  step  that 
I  would  recommend  would  be  an  accurate  survey.  You  have  heard 
all  these  conflicting  ideas  on  the  number  of  this  and  the  number  of 
that.  We  ought  to  know  the  scope  of  our  problem  before  we  even  get 
down  to  recommending  anything.  Before  calling  people  hard  of  hear- 
ing we  ought  to  know  how  hard  of  hearing.  Just  to  say  hard  of  hearing 
means  very  little.  I  suppose  that  many  of  us  have  hearing  impairment 
that  we  do  not  dream  of. 

I  notice  in  this  particular  survey  to  which  I  have  referred  that  there 
are  22,000  school  children  in  Connecticut  who  have  a  visual  handicap 
of  as  much  as  20  to  40.  That  is  comparatively  more  severe  than  15 
decibels,  but  j^ou  hear  very  little  of  the  visual  problem.  It  is  always, 
the  aural  problem. 

I  know  of  some  States  that  have  compulsory  laws  but  there  are  some 
that  do  not.  Ours  does  not.  You  will  find  in  the  case  of  some  parents, 
that  either  through  ignorance  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  will  not 
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send  their  child  to  a  school  for  the  deaf.  That  should  be  corrected  by 
law,  I  think. 

The  public  schools  throughout  the  country  should  institute  a  real 
testing  program  that  tests  every  child,  and  those  who  show  significant 
losses  should  be  tested  recurringly  after  that  to  see  if  their  deafness  is 
progressing.  They  should  make  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the 
hard-of-hearing  child  in  the  public  school  where  it  is  possible,  and  these 
children  should  enter  into  the  activities  of  the  public  schools  and  not  be 
put  in  some  little  group  and  set  apart. 

We  have  great  need  in  this  field  for  research.  We  know  very  little 
about  the  problems  involved.  It  takes  money,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  of  medical  research  that  I  know  of.  I  think  that  a  fund 
should  be  set  up  for  it. 

The  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing,  after  they  become  of  employable 
age,  in  my  estimation,  should  have  the  services  of  vocational  guidance, 
rehabilitation,  and  in  some  cases  the  adjustment  of  hearing  aid's. 
Another  need  is  the  establishment  of  classes  for  the  hard-of-hearing 
adults.  In  large  cities  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
with  its  various  chapters  has  done  good  work,  but  it  does  not  cover 
all  the  area.  Frequently  from  time  to  time  I  get  an  inquiry  from  a 
hard  of  hearing  person  for  lip-reading  lessons  and  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to 
where  to  refer  him  if  he  lives  outside  of  Hartford.  In  Hartford  we  do 
have  classes  given  by  the  board  of  education. 

There  is  one  other  phase  that  I  think  should  be  provided  for.  That 
is  the  mentally  retraded  deaf  children.  We  can  not  adapt  our  regular 
schools  to  the  needs  of  the  deficient  deaf  child.  Fortunately,  the  num- 
ber is  not  groat,  but  unfortunately  this  mitigates  against  this  type  of 
child,  since  no  State  is  able  to  make  special  provision.  The  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  do  not  know  how  to  cope  with  them.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  the  problem.  To  set  up  an  institution  you  would 
have  to  have  a  minimum  number.  A  regional  institution  would  be 
ideal,  but  I  think  it  is  impracticable  to  think  of  interstate  cooperation 
I  do  not  know  how  it  pan  be  arranged,  it  is  an  important  problem. 

I  have  had  many  parents  talk  to  me  who  were  at  their  wits  end 
because  they  had  a  child  legitimately  deaf  but  also  mentally  deficient. 
He  cannot  fit  in  anywhere  at  present. 

Mr.  Kelley.  As  to  those  children  who  are  deaf  and  mentally 
deficient,  their  number  is  small,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BoATNER.  Yes;  the  number  is  probably  very  small.  It  is 
unknown  also.  I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  residential  schools 
we  probably  stretch  our  lower  limit  so  far  that  we  usually  include  two, 
three,  or  four  iii  spite  of  ourselves.  Then  there  are  some  that  we 
definitely  reject.  I  suppose  that  if  you  took  New  York  and  New 
England  together  you  would  probably  have  enough  for  an  institution 
of  200  or  more.     That  is  just  a  guess  on  m^y  part. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  activity  is  carried  on  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
your  children? 

Mr.  BoATNER.  No;  we  have  some  20  students  from  Massachusetts, 
and  we  have  offered  short  courses  and  placement  help  to  adult  deaf. 

Mr.  Kelley.  And  Massachusetts  State  provides  for  the  care  of 
those  deaf  children? 

Mr.  BoATNER.  Yes,  through  the  State  department  of  education. 
We  also  have  a  few  from  New  Hampshire. 
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Mr.  K"ELLEY.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming  here  today  and 
making  your  valuable  contribution  to  our  hearings. 
Mr.  BoATNER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Kelley.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Fancher. 

STATEMENT    OF    FREDERICK    GEORGE    FANCHER,    SUPERVISOR, 
GOODYEAR  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  Fancher's  statement  was  given  in  the  sign  language  and  in- 
terpreted by  Mr.  B.  M.  Schowe.) 

Mr.  Kelley.  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name  and  your  connection 
and  some  of  your  background? 

Mr.  Fancher.  My  name  is  Frederick  George  Fancher,  I  am 
employed  as  supervisor  with  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation.  For 
the  past  27  years  I  have  been  a  teacher,  and  most  of  the  time  a  band- 
master in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

I  have  also  w^orked  in  a  machine  shop  for  about  5  years,  and  also 
had  a  business  of  my  own  in  Tennessee  and  Indiana.  I  have  been  an 
employer  in  a  small  way  at  different  times. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  emploj^ed  as  supervisor,  I  have  found 
much  pleasure  in  watching  the  deaf  on  the  first,  second,  and  third 
shifts.  There  are  many  school  boys  and  school  girls  and  mothers  and 
fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  deaf  mothers  and  fathers  who  work  there. 
Many  of  they  are  very  good  workers  and  they  are  efficient  in  manual 
labor  on  the  B-29  parts,  Corsans,  B-26,  P-61  and  others.  I  myself 
am  a  supervisor  on  the  P-61  type  of  aircraft  and  was  on  the  B-26. 
The  P-21  is  known  as  the  Black  Widow,  and  the  B-26  as  the  Martin 
Marauders. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  has  been  as  many  as  500  deaf 
men  and  women  working  with  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation, 
working  on  aircraft,  leaders  in  construction  as  well  as  on  production 
work. 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  to  see  many  deaf  workers  busy  along  side 
hearing  people.  They  all  work  in  wonderful  harmony  without  any 
trouble  or  difficulty  whatever. 

In  connection  with  the  requests  for  supplying  information  on  the 
problems  of  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing,  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
here.  I  am  here  with  one  thought  in  mind,  that  is  to  eliminate 
"problems"  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  the  deaf.  If  we 
remove  that  word  "problems"  and  give  attention  to  "discrimination," 
we  will  accomplish  more. 

In  some  places  I  am  very  sorry  there  is  not  one  deaf  person;  in  some 
large  factories  there  are  no  deaf  workers,  and  not  even  one  deaf  worker 
would  be  found  among  the  entire  factory  force  because  some  one  super- 
visor or  management  official  has  had  difficulty  with  some  one  deaf 
worker  and  has  decided  that  deaf  workers  in  general  must  be  barred 
from  employment  because  of  the  faults  of  that  one.  It  is  a  very  sad 
situation. 

There  are  about  100,000  deaf  persons  in  the  United  States,  while 
there  are,  perhaps,  about  4,000,000  persons  who  are  hard  of  hearing. 
Ninety  percent  are  gainfully  employed  and  about  10  percent  have 
businesses  of  their  own.     This  includes  farmers.     That  leaves  about 
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10  percent  that  create  our  problem.  Many  of  them  are  loafers; 
they  have  poor  habits,  and  have  had  poor  instruction,  left  school  at 
an  early  age,  or  having  low  intelligence  were  dismissed  from  school. 
That  was  their  trouble. 

But  it  is  the  same  thing  as  you  will  find  with  hearing  people.  Ten 
percent  are  in  the  same  difficulty,  with  reversed  conditions,  lacking 
intelligence  enough  to  hold  good  positions. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  boasted  throughout  the 
world  for  many  years  that  it  lias  invited  deaf  workers  to  be  its  em- 
ployees and  kept  many  of  them  for  as  long  as  25  or  30  years.  The 
fact  that  they  are  deaf  means  nothing  to  that  company.  They  are  so 
efficient  as  workmen  that  they  are  not  distinguished  from  the  hearing 
workmen  in  many  operations.  That  puts  other  employers  on  the 
spot,  who  have  handicapped  themselves  by  their  gross  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  how  deaf  worker?  could  be  profitably  employed  by 
them. 

There  is  one  thing  that  may  impress  you  as  being  rather  strange. 
You  drive  your  car  on  the  highway  and  you  will  pass  many,  many 
cars,  and  many  of  those  cars  have  drivers  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearmg.  Do  they  drive  their  cars  with  their  ears?  If  so,  then  they 
ought  to  be  barred  from  the  highways.  What  we  all  use  are  our 
eyes  when  we  are  driving. 

The  most  pressing  problem  today  is  to  have  enough  equipment  for 
modern  vocational  training  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  with  the  devel- 
opment of  personnel  among  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  staffs. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  backward  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it  is  a  lack  on  the  part  of  the  State  legislatures  in 
supplying  or  appropriating  funds  for  the  schools.  However,  with  the 
present  equipment  in  any  school  for  the  deaf,  the  work  training  the 
deaf  pupils  get,  gives  them  the  realization  of  their  duty  to  work 
safely  and  to  teach  them  good  work  habits  and  good  ethics  in  their 
relations  with  their  fellow  workers. 

Outside  in  the  world,  in  business,  they  have  learned  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  the  printing  trade,  in 
carpentry,  shoe-repair  work,  papering,  etc.  They  are  ready  to  go 
into  some  other  Ime  than  what  they  have  learned  in  the  school,  to 
go  mto  the  world  for  themselves. 

In  the  plant  of  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corporation  they  put  deaf, 
men  and  women  in  a  trainmg  class  for  2  or  3  weeks.  They  have 
now  become  skilled  workers  on  certain  operations  in  aircraft  produc 
tion.  It  is  up  to  the  deaf  worker,  with  what  training  he  has  had  in 
the  school,  and  with  good  character  and  good  intelligence  to  succeed, 
he  will  get  along  very  well. 

We  do  have  trouble  with  the  quitters  and  the  floaters  who  leave 
after  thesr  have  had  good  jobs  in  that  plant.  A  man  who  has  been 
trained  there  is  a  good  asset  to  any  company  after  he  has  been  trained 
and  settled  in  his  job,  after  that  training  period. 

Theorizing  on  the  causes  and  cures  of  deafness,  I  will  leave  to  the 
doctors.  I  cannot  touch  on  the  problems  of  heredity  or  how  to  prevent 
deafness.  We  all  know  that  there  will  be  many  more  deaf  people 
when  this  war  is  over — many  soldiers  being  deafened. 

Those  who  lose  their  hearing  after  the  age  of  15  years  or  so  suffer 
greater  handicaps  and  suffer  more  from  the  disadvantages  of  deafness 
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than  those  who  grow  up  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  become 
accustomed  to  their  deafness. 

In  my  experience  as  a  bandmaster,  I  have  had  hard-of-hearing 
pupils  in  my  band.  They  were  quite  often  depressed  and  uncomfort- 
able m  their  personal  relations  among  deaf  people. 

The  deaf  people  simply  ask  that  there  be  no  discrim' nation  of  any 
k'nd  against  deaf  persons  in  civil  service,  in  manufacturing  plants,  and 
so  forth.  Examinations  should  be  given  exactly  alike  to  everybody, 
whether  they  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  or  can  hear.  Those  who  pass 
the  examinations  and  are  qualified  should  be  admitted  to  the  civil 
servce  without  any  further  discrimination  aganst  them  on  account 
of  their  deafness. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  hearing  aids.  I  own  one  my- 
self, just  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  music.  It  is  of  no  help  to  me 
whatever  for  the  purpose  of  conversation,  but  it  is  useful  to  me  only 
for  music.  I  was  literally  born  deaf  myself.  I  lost  my  hearing  when 
I  was  1  or  2  years  of  age. 

For  the  hard  of  hearing  the  hearing  aids  are  excellent;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  because  those  people  have  not  lost  the  power  to 
understand  speech.  But  the  idea  that  the  hearing  aids  can  enable 
those  who  were  born  deaf  or  even  partially  deaf  since  birth  to  under- 
stand speech  is  false. 

Mr.  ScHOWE.  The  point  is  that  you  must  understand  the  great 
variations  in  deafness  among  the  so-called  mutes.  For  example,  I 
speak,  but  I  am  stone  deaf.  Mr.  Fancher  speaks  very  little.  He  has 
about  33  percent  hearing  and  he  can  get  some  benefit  from  the  hearing 
aid,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  for  purposes  of  conversation,  because  he 
has  never  learned  to  understand  speech  in  the  first  place.  He  can 
hear  sounds,  but  they  are  not  intelligible  to  him.  When  he  tries  to 
listen  to  a  person  talking  to  him,  he  tries  to  get  the  first  word  and  then 
other  words  crowd  on  him  so  fast  that  he  cannot  understand  what  is 
being  said. 

Mr.  Fancher.  Today  both  large  and  small  manufacturers  are 
asking  for  deaf  workers  and  they  are  recruiting  them  because  it  is 
wartime.  They  are  busy  with  war  work  and  there  is  plenty  of  em- 
nloyment  for  all.  The  deaf  buy  their  War  bonds  like  everybody  else. 
When  peace  comes  I  hope  we  still  have  out  jobs  and  can  spend  the 
proceeds  of  our  bonds  for  peacetime  needs.  The  trouble  is  that  insur- 
ance companies  and  compensation  laws  may  be  brought  up  again  as  a 
barrier  against  the  employment  of  the  deaf  in  certain  manufacturing 
plants  as  in  pre-war  days.  The  mutual  advantages  that  the  deaf 
employees  and  the  employers  now  get  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
post-war  era. 

The  Goodyear  Co.  in  Akron  and  Los  Angeles  are  pioneers  in  opening 
their  doors  to  deaf  workers.  The  Firestone  Co.  also  invited  deaf 
workers  and  other  companies  have  followed  the  lead  to  a  large  extent. 
The  Goodyear  Co.  has  awarded  prizes  for  suggestions  to  several  differ- 
ent deaf  workers.  One  deaf  man  has  received  an  award  for  improve- 
ment on  a  production  method  on  B-29  bombers.  Awards  for  25  years 
of  service  have  been  awarded  many  deaf  workers  in  the  Goodyear  Co. 
All  of  them  are  bond  buyers,  and  good  war  workers.  Many  of  them 
are  home  owners  and  car  owners,  too — also  good  taxpayers  and  good 
citizens.     This  holds  true  for  the  average  deaf  in  the  United.  States. 
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Mr.  Kelley.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr. 
Fancher.     We  are  grateful  to  both  you  and  Mr.  Schowe. 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  a  statement  by  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Withers, 
of  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Miss  Withers  had 
expected  to  appear  as  a  witness,  but  is  unable  to  be  present,  so  this 
statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  ELIZABETH  H.  WITHERS,  AMERICAN  OCCU- 
PATIONAL THERAPY  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Miss  Withers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following 
statement  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee: 

1.    OCCUPATIONAL-THERAPY   TREATMENT    FOR    THE    DEAF   AND    HARD    OF 

HEARING 

There  is  no  specific  use  of  occupational  therapy  as  a  therapeutic 
treatment  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  The  only  use  that  can 
be  made  of  it  for  this  condition  is  from  the  psychological  point  of  view. 
The  personality  of  the  deafened  and  hard  of  hearing  presents  as  great 
a  handicap  as  his  physical  disability  because  he  tends  to  develop  a 
sensitiveness  to  a  marked  degree.  A  rapid  loss  of  hearing  seems  to 
intensify  this  characteristic.  For  this  reason  in  working  with  these 
individuals,  it  is  important  to  endeavor  to  help  them  obtain  an  in- 
terest outside  themselves.  They  need  to  attain  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment through  any  available  means — arts  and  crafts,  hobbies  or  skills. 
The  acquisition  of  a  hobby  is  extremely  valuable  as  it  creates  an  out- 
let for  them  and  gives  them  an  interest  which  can  lead  to  more  normal 
contacts.  The  development  of  skills  can  be,  in  a  sense,  of  prevoca- 
tional  as  well  as  psychological  value.  It  has  often  been  found  that  a 
deaf  or  deafened  individual  with  a  well-developed  skill  can  become 
invaluable  as  a  worker  in  a  factory  where  noise  is  a  disturbing  factor. 

2.    FACILITIES    FOR    THEIR    CARE    AND    ASSISTANCE,   IF   ANY 

The  Army  has  tliree  deaf  centers.  The  patients  in  these  hospitals 
are  given  a  full-time  schedule.  Regular  classes,  such  as  lip  reading, 
various  forms  of  vocational  training,  and  so  forth,  completely  fill  their 
time.  Each  instructor  working  with  these  patients  is  a  specialist  in 
his  own  field.  Under  such  a  program  there  is  little  time  for  occupa- 
tional therapy  of  a  diversional  nature  which  would  be  introduced  at 
this  time.  However,  in  a  less-crowded  program  there  might  be  time 
for  occupational  therapy,  and  it  would  take  the  form  of  arts  and  crafts, 
the  development  of  hobbies,  education,  and  pre  vocational  training  and 
recreation.  Tluough  all  of  these  means  the  occupational  therapist 
would  keep  in  mind  the  psychology  of  her  patient  and  the  necessity 
of  helping  him  adjust  to  his  disability  and  to  be  better  able  to  take 
his  place  in  the  community. 

In  civilian  hospitals  we  know  of  no  similar  center.  However,  dur- 
iag  the  past  few  years  rehabilitation  centers  have  been  established 
which  would  be  available,  upon  specific  recommendations,  to  this  type 
of  individual. 
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3.    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    AN    OVER-ALL    PROGRAM    JN    THE    POST-WAR    ERA 

In  establishing  an  over-all  program  in  the  post-war  era,  it  would 
be  our  suggestion  that  the  work  that  is  being  done  now  in  tlie  Army- 
hospitals  and  the  civilian  rehabilitation  centers  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
foi'mulating  future  plans. 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  will  conclude  the  activities  of  the  committee  at 
this  time,  and  we  will  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York  on  October  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  committee  now  stands  adjourned. 

(Thereupon,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 


APPENDIX 


The  following  statements,  correspondence,  and  exhibits,  some  of 
which  were  received  subsequent  to  the  hearing,  are  included  in  the 
record  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  chairman: 

Letter  From  Tom  L.  Anderson,  President,  National  Association 

OF  the  Deaf 

What  the  Deaf  of  America  Ask  of  Their  Government 

an  open  letter  to  the  congressional  subcommittee  on  the  investigation 
of  aid  to  the  physically  handicapped  with  whom  the  deaf  have  been 

THROWN 

Gentlemen:   What  do  the  deaf  of  America  ask  of  government? 

Let  me  illustrate  by  taking  the  case  of  my  neighbor.  This  man  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  chanced  to  be  born  a  deaf  mute.  Growing  up,  he  was  privileged 
to  attend  the  type  of  public  school  best  adapted  to  his  disability — the  State 
school  for  the  deaf.  Here  he  mastered  the  elements  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. Here  also,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  and  how  to  live  and  work 
in  harmony  with  others. 

He  entered  private  employment  in  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Over  a  period  of  45  years  he  practiced  a  proficiency  which  made  his  service  valuable 
to  his  employer.  He  derived  satisfaction  from  this  outlet  for  his  talents,  and 
walked  uprightly  among  men. 

He  married  his  chosen  sweetheart,  reared  and  educated  two  daughters,  born 
normal.  He  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  citizen — paid  his  taxes,  kept  out  of  debt, 
cast  his  ballot,  worshiped  God  in  the  church  of  his  choice,  sought  companionship 
in  the  society  of  his  preference.  He  helped  rear  his  grandchildren.  Life  was 
full  and  complete. 

He  has  voluntarily  retired  from  his  work  with  a  local  publishing  concern,  be- 
cause of  the  infirmities  of  age.  His  taxes  have  provided  social-security  benefits 
amounting  to  $50  per  month  which,  with  his  homestead  and  his  savings,  will 
enable  this  man  and  his  wife  to  live  out  their  days  in  comfort.  Should  she  survive 
him,  his  wife  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  insurance  policy  which  he  has  paid  for. 

My  neighbor  is  eligible  for  this  favorable  position  in  life,  and  this  benefit  from 
society,  not  because  he  is  deaf,  but  solely  because  he  has  passed  through  the  cycle 
of  successful  citizenship.  He  now  realizes  the  benefits  which  his  ow^n  industry 
has  paid  for,  under  the  American  system,  protected  in  his  right  of  equality  by  our 
Government. 

What  do  the  deaf  ask  of  government?     Precisely  this:  A  framework  of  laws 
regulating  a  system  of  free  enterprise  providing  the  opportunity  for  steady  employ- 
ment, which  will  permit  others  who  are  deaf  to  duplicate  the  career  of  my  neighbor. 
Nothing  more.     No  less. 
Respectfully, 

Tom  L.  Anderson, 
President,  National  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
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Resolution  of  the  Colorado  Lodge  of  the  American  Federation 
OF  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc.,  Submitted  By  "W.  W. 
Anderson,  President  of  Colorado  Lodge  No.  12. 

Resolution 

Whereas  there  is  estimated  to  be  some  200,000  physically  handicapped  persons 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  (according  to  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Census);  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  persons  are  seriously  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation; 
and 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  handicapped  citizens  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
will  continue  to  grow  daily;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Rehabilitation  Act,  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1920  and 
accepted  by  the  Twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  Colorado  in  1925,  has  been 
in  force  with  some  amendments  since  1925,  and  has  only  partially  met  the  need 
for  vocational  rehal:)ilitation  in  Colorado;  and 

Whereas  there  were  400  cases  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  who  made 
application  for  assistance  in  the  fiscal  j-ear  1943-44  and  were  not  served  because  of 
insufficient  funds;  and 

Whereas  State  funds  in  the  amount  of  $17,050  were  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year,  July  1,  1943,  to  June  30,  1944,  and  were  augmented  by  $9,275  Federal  funds, 
allocated  for  the  quarter,  July  1  to  October  4,  1943,  making  a  total  of  $26,325, 
which  was  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  State  rehabilitation  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  (had.  the  State  board  submitted  a  plan  that  could  have  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  the  State  would  have  received  $37,090 
in  Federal  funds,  thus  making  a  total  of  $54,050  available  for  the  fiscal  vear) ;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  113  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  order  that  vocational  rehabilitation  might  be  available  to  all  of  America's 
23,000,000  physically  handicapped  citizens  on  an  equal  basis;  and 

Whereas  all  the  48  States  of  the  United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Colorado,  are  participating  in  a  rehabilitation  program  under  Public  Law  113: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Colorado  Lodge  of  the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  Inc.,  request  that  the  House  labor  subcommittee,  acting  un  .er  th3 
authority  granted  it  by  House  Resolution  230,  make  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion of  tiie  present  status  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  State  of  Coiora^.o,  and 
suggest  appropriate  legislative  measures  to  the  next  Colorado  General  Assembly 
in  order  that  Colorado's  physically  handicapped  citizens  may  be  given  an  equal 
opportunity  with  those  of  the  other  47  States. 

W.  W.  Anderson, 
President,  Colorado  Lodge  No.  12, 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Inc. 


Statement  by  S.  A.  Deel,  President,  Washington  Society  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing 

Washington  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

Statement  submitted  to  the  congressional  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to 
the  Physically  Handicapped. 

The  Washington  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  is  one  of  the  118  constituent 
chapters  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  Our  members  auto- 
matically become  members  of  that  society  and  a  part  of  the  dues  paid  by  them 
goes  to  the  support  of  the  parent  society.  We,  therefore,  fully  endorse  what  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Society  have  said  about  their  work  and  we  support 
their  recommendations  for  post-war  activities  in  behalf  of  those  handicapped  by 
partial  or  total  loss  of  hearing. 

We  speak  only  for  the  local  work  for  the  hard  of  hearing  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

Recognizing  the  value  of  our  service  to  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  Community 
Chest  of  Washington,  some  years  ago,  made  us  an  agency  of  the  Chest,  and  since 
then  has  given  us  a  small  annual  appropriation.     This  year  our  budget  amounts 
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to  $4,882.50,  of  which  the  society  will  furnish  $1,200  and  the  remainder,  $3,682.50, 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Community  Chest. 

Operating  on  this  very  modest  budget  we  maintain,  at  2431  Fourteenth  Street 
NW.,  appropriate  club  rooms  which  serve  as  our  meeting  place,  office  and  head- 
quarters for  our  executive  secretary,  and  a  center  for  all  our  activities.  Our  large 
and  attractive  rooms  are  equipped  with  the  necessary  furniture,  an  efficient  group 
hearing  aid,  a  small  lending  library,  and  various  recreational  facilities  including 
card  tables,  games,  a  billiard  table,  a  piano,  a  phonograph,  and  a  radio. 

Our  secretary's  office  is  open  every  week  day  for  consultation  not  only  with  our 
own  members  but  also  with  clients  who  bring  all  the  problems  of  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing to  us;  with  parents  of  hard-of -hearing  children;  wich  social  workers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  welfare  agencies;  and  with  any  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  hard  of  hearing.  She  is  called  on  in  person  or  by  phone  or  letter  for  informa- 
tion and  advice  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  such  persons.  The 
membership  of  our  organization  is  only  a  few  hundred,  but  we  serve,  through  these 
contacts,  many  times  that  number  each  year. 

Our  rehabilitation  program  includes  the  following : 

1.  Lip-reading  classes:  One  daytime  class  and  three  evening  classes  each  week 
for  beginners;  one  evening  class  each  week  for  those  more  advanced,  and  one  class 
each  week  for  high  school  pupils.  All  these  classes  are  free,  not  only  to  members 
but  also  to  anyone  interested. 

2.  Voice  training:  One  class  each  week  during  the  school  year.  This  is  also 
free  to  anyone  interested. 

3.  Social  and  recreational  activities:  Lectures,  moving  pictures,  travelogues; 
parties  for  cards  and  other  games;  our  billiard  table  is  especially  attractive  to  the 
young  men,  and  may  be  used  not  only  at  parties  but  after  lip-reading  classes  and; 
whenever  the  rooms  are  open.  Our  young  people's  group  has  a  separate  sociali 
meeting  bimonthly.  We  feel  that  these  recreational  activities  have  an  important 
place  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing.  They  are  the  means  to  the  end 
of  a  more  complete  social  and  economic  adjustment. 

4.  Advice  in  the  choice  and  efficient  use  of  a  hearing  aid:  We  are  often  called  on- 
for  such  advice.  We  have  a  number  of  hearing  aids  which  can  be  loaned  to  pros- 
pective users  who  wish  to  be  sure  that  they  can  profit  by  the  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment before  buying.  We  cooperate  with  hearing-aid  dealers  by  referring  interested 
persons  to  them  and  by  giving  them  opportunities  to  demonstrate  their  instru- 
ments in  our  rooms. 

5.  Vocational  advice  and  employment  service:  We  cooperate  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  with  the  United' 
States  Employment  Service.  At  present,  most  of  our  members  and  clients  are 
employed,  many  of  them  by  the  various  Government  agencies.  More  employers 
are  coming  to  us  than  we  can  supply.  Calls  come  from  such  establishments  as 
dental  laboratories,  dressmakers,  hospitals,  hotels,  garages,  etc.  So  that,  at 
present  employment  is  not  a  problem.  After  the  war  this  may  not  be  the  case, 
and  numbers  of  those  now  employed  may  need  retraining  for  positions  for  which 
there  is  more  demand,  or  for  positions  more  in  line  with  their  abilities.  Also, 
many  returning  servicemen,  deafened  as  a  result  of  the  war,  may  be  unfitted  for  the 
positions  which  they  formerly  held,  and  will  therefore  need  to  be  retrained  for 
positions  suitable  for  the  hard  of  hearing. 

6.  We  cooperate  with  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  District  and  with- 
the  health  department  of  the  public  schools.  We  feel  that  it  was  largely  due  to 
our  efforts  that  work  for  the  hard-of-hearing  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Distiict  was  begun.  But  this  woik  should  be  enlarged  and  made  more  efficient. 
Especially  we  feel  that  the  following  imp^-ovements  should  be  made: 

(a)  A  conservation  of  hearing  specialist  should  be  employed,  to  have  geneial 
supervision  of  the  educational  program  for  hard-of-hearing  children  and  to  direct 
the  technicians. 

(b)  Three  more  technicians,  two  white  and  one  colored,  should  be  added  to  the 
two  already  emploj-ed. 

(c)  Three  audiometeis  should  be  pui chased,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  in. 
use. 

(d)  One  social  worker,  one  hearing-aid  specialist,  and  one  full-time  or  two 
part-time  otologists  should  be  employed. 

(e)  Additional  lip-reading  teachers  should  be  provided:  Two  teachers  for  con- 
servation of  healing  classes,  one  white  and  one  colored;  four  itinerant  lip-reading 
teachers,  three  white  and  one  colored,  for  the  grade  schools;  one  or  two  itinerant 
lip-reading  teachers,  white,  for  the  high  schools. 

(/)  Vocational  guidance  and  training  should  be  given  to  hard-of-hearing  children; 
in  the  public  schools.  • 
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Statistics:  We  have  no  realiable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  hard-of-hearing 
persons  in  Washington  or  in  the  United  States.  Various  estimates  have  been 
made,  ranging  from  5  to  10  percent  of  the  population.  As  long  ago  as  1926, 
Dr.  Newhart  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  ten  million  persons 
with  some  degree  of  hearing  loss,  three  to  four  milion  of  them  with  such  serious 
loss  that  they  were  in  need  of  rehabilitation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  fully 
accurate  figures  regarding  this,  as  hard-of-hearing  persons  are  frequently  un- 
willing to  admit  the  handicap,  and  incipient  cases  are  likely  to  go  unreported. 
However,  as  a  recent  basis  for  estimates,  we  have  the  selective  service  rejection 
record,  which  shows  4.6  percent  rejected  for  defective  hearing.  Dr.  Wanen  H. 
Gardner,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Hard  of 
Hearing  Child,  states  that  an  average  of  5.9  percent  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  have  hearing  defects. 

Causes  of  defective  hearing:  We  prefer  to  let  competent  otologists  enumerate 
and  describe  the  causes  of  this  trouble.  We  know  that  many  cases  are  due  to 
disease,  especially  diseases  of  childhood;  to  diseased  tonsils  and  to  adenoids; 
others  are  occupational,  due  to  working  in  noisy  surroundings  or  to  the  shock  of 
explosions,  etc.;  some  cases  seem  to  be  hereditary;  and  others  apparently  have 
no  known  cause. 

Recommendation  for  action  by  your  committee:  We  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing,  since  our  objectives  are  the  same  as  theirs.  We  feel  sure  that 
any  efforts  and  money  intelligently  expended  in  rehabilitating  the  hard  of  hearing, 
as  well  as  those  with  other  types  of  physical  handicap,  will  be  well  expended — will 
be  in  fact  an  investment  that  will  be  returned  many  times  by  the  economic  value 
of  the  lives  so  enhanced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  Deel, 
President,  Washington  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearin§^ 

September  13,  1944. 

Letter  From  Dr.  Percival  Hall,  President  Gallaudet  College 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  10,  1944- 
Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kelley:  I  have  your  letter  of  August  1  saying  that  the. 
House  of  Representatives  has  authorized  a  thorough  investigation  into  all  phases 
of  the  rroblems  of  the  physically  handicapped  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
asking  for  specific  information.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  should  divide  this  reply  into 
two  groups:  One  dealing  with  our  own  institution,  about  which,  of  course,  I  am 
quite  familiar,  and  another  dealing  more  generally  with  the  deaf  throughout  the 
country. 

1.  Medical,  surgical,  and  therapeutic  treatment:  As  our  pupils  are  very  seldom 
handicai'ped  by  other  reasons  than  their  deafness,  we  have  very  little  need  for 
orthopedic  appl'ances.  Our  pupils  are  all  carefully  examined  by  a  competent 
physician  when  they  enter  school,  and  at  any  occasion  thereafter  when  an  examina- 
tion seems  called  for.  Study  is  made  and  a  record  kept  of  the  various  diseases 
which  they  have  experienced,  and  all  are  at  once  checked  for  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  inoculation  against  typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.  Whenever 
tests  show  that  any  of  these  treatments  are  needed,  they  are  given.  May  I  say 
that  the  result  has  been  that  we  have  had  no  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or 
typhoid  among  our  pupils  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  ears  and  eyes  of 
purils  are  examined,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  need  for  treatment  of  ears  or  pre- 
scriptions for  glasses,  this  is  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  while 
ordinary  treatment  is  given  by  our  specialists,  it  is  expected  that  glasses  shall  be 
suf  plied  by  the  student  or  his  parents.  With  our  younger  children  last  year,  all 
were  checled  for  tuberculosis  and  no  definite  suspects  discovered. 

Physical  exercise  and  training  is  given  to  all  including  instruction  in  sports  of 
various  kinds.  Our  institution  is  equipped  with  a  half-dozen  hearing  aids  with 
several  head  sets  each,  erected  in  class  rooms,  which  are  used  with  children  who 
can  understand  words  or  conversation  through  the  ear.  Portable  hearing  aids, 
which  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  in  repair,  are  not  supplied  by  us  at  the  present 
time.     Up  to  recently,  they  have  been  very  expensive.     A  few  of  our  students  who 
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would  seem  to  profit  by  the  use  of  such  aids  have  been  encouraged  to  arrange  for 
purchase  of  them  by  their  families.  The  fact  that  almost  100  percent  of  the 
graduates  of  our  institution,  both  the  elementary  department  and  the  college 
department,  are  gainfully  employed  and  consequently  self-supporting  is  proof 
that  they  are  not  too  seriously  handicapped  by  their  deafness  to  engage  in  almost 
all  types  of  industry  and  various  types  of  professions.  Even  in  times  of  depression, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  our  own  deaf  graduates  continued  to  be  self-supporting. 

2.  Education  and  training:  In  our  institution  the  elementary  and  intermediate 
departments,  known  as  the  Kendall  School,  receive  largely  pupils  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  a  few  special  pupils  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  trained  here. 
These  pupils  receive  instruction  in  speech  and  lip  reading,  and  a  regular  course 
with  textbooks  specially  adapted  to  the  deaf.  The  course  covers  in  general  most 
public  school  subjects  up  through  the  eleventh  grade.  The  boys  in  this  depart- 
ment receive  instruction  in  woodworking,  clothes  pressing,  some  agricultural 
work,  or  printing.     The  girls  receive  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  or  typing. 

In  the  advanced  department,  known  as  Gallaudet  College,  the  course  covers 
5  years,  the  first  year  covering  much  the  same  ground  as  the  last  year  in  high  school 
with  the  average  standard  of  entrance  being  somewhat  above  the  eleventh  grade. 
The  next  4  years  give  a  foundation  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  science, 
economics,  with  opportunities  for  the  young  men  to  specialize  in  printing,  drawing, 
chemistry,  or  agriculture;  and  for  the  young  women  to  specialize  in  home  economics, 
or  homemaking,  including  dressmaking,  food  values,  preparation  of  foods,  or 
typing  with  office  and  library  practice.  As  many  of  these  young  people  expect 
to  teach  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  country,  special  attention  is 
also  given  to  the  preparation  of  a  good  number  of  them  in  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing, psychology,  and  practice  teaching  with  our  younger  group. 

3. 'While  we  have  no  distinct  department  of  placement,  the  heads  of  our 
regular  edii cation  departments  assist  in  finding  emploj'ment  for  our  young 
people  and  have  been  very  successful  in  doing  this.  We  have  received  some  aid 
from  the  vocational  rehabilitation  workers  of  the  District,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  placing  deaf  persons  from  our  institution 
in  suitable  occupations.  The  principal  ones  of  these  have  been  in  the  teaching 
profession  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  in  printing,  in  chemistry,  and  the 
fourth  in  Government  departmental  service.  At  the  present  time  many  of  our 
graduates  and  former  students  are  employed  in  war  plants.  When  these  are 
reconverted  I  believe  that  many,  because  of  their  proficiency,  will  be  retained, 
though  some  may  have  to  seek  other  positions.  There  are  many  other  occupa- 
tions in  which  our  graduates  are  employed  in  limited  numbers:  for  instance  in 
bacteriology,  photography,  banking,  insurance,  newspaper  publication,  farming,, 
marital  carpentry,  and  ministering  to  the  deaf. 

One  of  tihe  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  deaf  worker  is  his  inability  to  use- 
the  telephone.  Outside  of  this  difficulty,  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  employ- 
ment of  our  deaf  students  in  almost  any  type  of  work. 

4.  FoJlow-up:  A  record  is  kept  of  all  of  our  students  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do 
this.  The,y  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  our  card  files  are  not  always 
kept  up  to  date.  But  we  have  a  great  deal  of  information  on  their  occupations, 
marital  status,  residence,  etc.,  and  encourage  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  us. 

5.  Discrimination:  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  our  deaf  graduates  or  in  other  avenues. 
There  was  considerable  argument  and  discrimination  about  their  driving  automo- 
biles and  other  vehicles  by  some  persons.  This  discrimination  has  been  prac- 
tically removed  by  the  evidence  of  low  accident  rate  and  good  driving  by  deaf 
persons. 

Some  insurance  companies  feel  justified  in  charging  higher  premiums  for  deaf 
persons  that  are  fixed  for  those  who  can  hear.  However,  one  or  tvi^o  companies 
of  good  standing  do  not  make  this  discrimination,  and  the  deaf  themselves  have 
their  own  insurance  organization  which  is  very  well  managed.  As  I  have  said,  at 
the  present  time  employers  apparently  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  deaf  workers  in  all 
tvpes  of  war  production  and  have  not  seemed  to  worr\'  about  employer's  liability 
as  far  as  the  experience  of  our  students  has  gone.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the 
possible  matters  that  could  well  be  looked  into  by  your  committee. 

May  I  say  now,  before  turning  to  the  question  of  deaf  persons  other  than  our 
own  students,  that  I  have  very  little  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  training 
of  the  blind,  the  crippled,  ana  other  physically  handicapped  persons.  I  do  feel 
that  the  war  needs  have  brought  about  the  employment  of  many  physically 
handicapped  persons,  and  that  the  employers  in  this  way  have  been  educated  to 
understand  the  abilities  of  handicapped  people,  and  the  possibility  of  their  em- 
ployment to  the  benefit  of  both  the  employer  and  the  employee.     I  believe  that 
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in  many  States  there  have  already  been  set  up  agencies  such  as  the  general  rehabili- 
tation groups  Vv'hich  are  doing  good  work  in  placing  handicapped  persons  or  in 
seeing  that  they  receive  proper  training  so  that  they  can  take  up  specific  work. 

Turning  to  the  deaf  in  general,  I  would  say  that  there  are  probably,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  some  65,000  totally  deaf  people  in  this  country  who 
have  been  or  will  be  educated  at  least  partly  in  special  schools  for  the  deaf.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  already  received  a  general  education  M'ith 
hearing  persons  but  whose  hearing  is  some\Ahat  defective.  I  doubt  if  anyone  can 
give  satisfactory  figures  on  this  type  of  physically  handicapped  persons. 

In  regard  to  the  deaf  population  which  attends  our  special  schools  I  will  say: 

1.  Medical,  surgical  and  therapeutic  treatment  is  usually  adequate  in  these 
special  schools. 

2.  Education  and  training  afforded  includes  instruction  in  speech  and  lip  read- 
ing, and  a  reasonable  course  of  general  educational  work  through  about  the  tenth 
grade  for  those  who  can  arrive  at  this  standard.  Vocational  training  is  offered  in 
the  residential  schools,  much  of  it  of  an  excellent  character  with  special  shops  and 
skilled  teachers  to  take  charge  of  this  type  of  work.  In  the  day  schools  especially, 
because  of  the  small  numbers,  there  is  probably  a  lack  of  this  vocational  training. 

3.  A  number  of  the  States  have  special  departments  for  placement  of  deaf  per- 
sons which  work  in  cooperation  with  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  numbers  of 
graduates  each  year  are  so  smsil  that  the  schools  themslves  are  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  placement. 

4.  Most  of  the  schools  keep  records  of  their  students  and  have  reunions  from 
time  to  time  at  which  much  information  is  gathered  about  former  students.  A 
good  deal  depends  on  the  amount  of  clerical  service  available  at  the  schools  as 
to  the  completeness  of  such  a  follov/-up.  However,  a  good  many  of  our  schools 
have  special  officers  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  deaf  graduates 
and  bring  back  reports  as  to  their  occupations,  etc. 

5.  Discrimination:  Discrimination  against  the  deaf  on  the  whole,  I  believe,  is 
not  as  serious  as  it  maj'  be  with  other  types  of  physically  handicapped  persons. 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  has  emploj'ed  a  great  many  deaf  persons  in  posi- 
tions where  their  services  can  be  easily  used.  I  understand  that  in  Canada  a 
great  many  are  used  in  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  Dominion,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  manj'  more  could  be  used  in  our  own  Government  services  than  are 
employed  at  present.  However,  I  believe  that  those  who  pass  for  civil  service 
employment  can  be  used  in  various  openings  in  Government  services  and  are  not  dis- 
criminated against.  I  might  make  the  same  remarks  about  the  deaf  in  general 
as  I  have  made  about  our  own  students  to  this  effect:  That  employers  during  the 
war  have  become  very  much  informed  as  to  the  abilities  of  the  deaf  and  have 
sought  deaf  workers  widely,  finding  them  to  be  capable  and  not  particularly 
subject  to  accident. 

If  there  are  hearings  held  later  on  by  your  committee  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  noti- 
fied of  such  hearings  and  shall  try  to  appear  in  person  if  possible.     I  believe  that 
this  letter  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  what  I  might  have  to  say;  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  some  value  to  your  committee. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Percival  Hall, 
President,  Gallaxidet  College. 

Letter  From  Dr.  Percival  Hall,  PREsiCiCNT,  Gallaudet 
College,  Dated  AuorsT  23,  1944 

Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  2S,  1944- 
Mr.  Samuel  Barker, 

General  Counsel,  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to  Physically  Handicapped, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Barker:  I  have  your  letter  of  August  22  asking  questions  about 
the  deaf  and  will  reply  as  follows: 

1.  Defining  the  term  "deaf"  as  persons  who  have  been  too  deaf  to  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  ordinary  schools  while  of  school  age,  we  believe  there  are  about  1 
in  2,000  or  roughly  65,000  such  deaf  persons.  There  are  many  thousands  of  hard- 
of-hearing  persons  who  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  hearing  after  obtaining  an 
education.  The  last  census  of  deaf  persons  was,  I  believe,  taken  in  the  1930 
census.  In  1940  I  do  not  believe  the  bureau  collected  such  statistics,  though  a 
request  was  made  that  this  be  done  by  Dr.  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  president  of  the  Con- 
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vention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  that  time,  Prof.  Irving  S.  Fusfeld, 
then  editor  of  the  z\merican  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  and  myself,  representing  the 
Executive  Heads  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  These  deaf  persons  are  usually 
located  throughout  the  United  States  fairly  evenly,  probably  in  slightly  less 
proportion  in  the  South.  At  the  present  time  there  are  certain  centers  where 
a  great  many  deaf  workers  are  employed,  and  so  the  number  of  deaf  persons  is 
in  larger  proportion.  Examples  are  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  large  manufacturing 
plants;  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  shipbuilding  work;  and  in  several  cities  on  the  west 
coast  where  special  war  production  work  is  being  carried  on. 

2.  The  principal  causes  of  deafness  seem  to  be:  First,  spinal  meningitis;  second, 
scarlet  fever;  and  third,  congenital  deafness,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  in 
many  cases. 

3.  Facilities  for  improvem.ent :  If  this  means  facilities  for  the  improvement  of 
hearing  I  would  say  that  there  are  many  excellent  ear  specialists  all  over  the 
country.  They  have  been  able  in  few  cases,  however,  to  improve  the  hearing  of 
persons  suffering  from  heriditary  deafness,  one  of  the  chief  of  Avhich  is  otosclerosis. 
Cases  of  deafness  resulting  from  spinal  meningitis  and  the  after-effects  of  scarlet 
fever  are  also  generally  hopeless  for  improvement.  In  a  fe\Y  cases  where  deafness 
is  caused  in  young  people  by  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoid  growths  and  consequent 
affections'in  the  eustachian  tubes,  operations  to  remove  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and 
X-ray  treatments  have  some  times  partially  restored  hearing.  However,  these 
cases  are  not  numerous.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  improvement  in  hearing 
through  very  delicate  operations  in  the  middle  ear,  but  not  enough  to  cause  very 
much  hope  for  general  improvement  of  hearing  by  such  means.  Where  hearing 
has  been  partially  destroyed  the  use  of  hearing  aids  and  constant  practice  some- 
times make  the  deafened  person  able  to  understand  more  speech  through  the  ear 
than  he  can  otherwise. 

4.  The  number  of  pupils  here  during  the  past  5  years  has  varied  from  200  to 
215  in  our  institution,  the  average  having  been  somewhat  over  200  per  year. 

5.  Of  the  115  graduates  of  our  advanced  department  during  the  past  5  j^ears 
75  have  gone  into  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf,  6  have  gone  into  printing, 
mostly  linotype  operating,  14  into  chemistry,  1  into  bacteriology,  4  into  clerical 
positions  mostly  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  others  into  miscel- 
laneous avenues  of  employment.  Of  the  graduates  of  our  Kendall  School,  our 
lower  educational  department,  about  25  in  number,  about  half  have  gone  into 
various  manufacturing  industries  in  and  near  Washington,  such  as  aircraft 
production  at  Riverdale,  Md.,  ice-cream  manufacturing,  paper  container  manu- 
facturing, printing,  etc. 

6.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  type  of  deaf  persons  whom  we  educate  is  fairly 
well  taken  care  of,  first,  educationally,  and  second,  in  the  matter  of  placement 
by  the  special  schools  of  the  country  which  provide  that  every  deaf  child  of  good 
mentahty  shall  have  a  good  education  at  public  expense.  A  number  of  the 
States,  including  North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  maintain  special 
bureaus  for  the  olacement  of  deaf  persons,  and  other  States  have  excellent  reha- 
bilitation officers  who  take  care  of  the  placement  of  deaf  persons  if  they  are  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  I  believe  the  State  rehabilitation  organizations  are  ]:re- 
pared  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  schools,  their  management  and  their 
graduates,  and,  if  properly  used,  will  take  care  of  placement.  It  is,  however, 
probably  a  good  plan  to  have  special  employment  bureaus  in  connection  with  the 
State  governments,  particularly  for  deaf  persons  in  the  larger  States.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  program  in  connection  with  the  emploj^ment  of  the  deaf  is  weU 
shaped  up;  it  only  needs  to  be  carried  out  as  now  outlined  with  some  improvements 
such  as  I  have  suggested. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  the  hearings  beginning  on  September  12.  I  shall 
be  at  liberty  during  this  period  to  add  to  my  testimony  if  you  desire.  I  think 
my  previous  letter  and  this  letter,  however,  will  cover  most  of  the  ground  on  which 
I  can  give  any  information  of  value.  I  suggest  that  you  notify  Dr.  Tom  Anderson, 
care  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Tex.,  of  these  hearings.  Dr.  Anderson  is  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  and  I  am  sure  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  whole  subject  which  you  are  considering.  Dr.  Herbert  C. 
Merrill  of  3131  Lyndale  Place  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  president  of  the  Gal- 
laudet  CoPege  Alumni  Association  and  might  also  be  glad  to  have  a  notice  of 
these  hearings.  A  good  deal  of  valuable  information  for  the  use  of  your  com- 
mittee could  be  obtained  from  Deafness  and  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States,  a 
book  by  Dr.  Harry  Best,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  of  New  York. 

■Yours  very  truly 

Percival  Hall,  President. 
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